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If  there  is  a  grocer  who 
cannot  supply  you  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  free  sample. 


r  ’  ■  ^ 

I 

“You  will 
need  no 
prescrip- 
t  i  o  n  if 
you  eat  a 
healthful 
breakfast”! 


A  breakfast  food  with  science,  common  sense,  and  cleanliness  behind 
it.  Only  the  nutritive,  easily  digested  parts  of  the  very  best 
Northwestern  Hard  Wheat  are  used.  No  human  hand  touches 
it  from  field  to  table.  Nothing  but  spotless,  germless  machinery 
throughout  every  process.  No  “pre-digesting”  or  treating  with 
chemicals.  Just  the  wholesome  “meat  of  the  wheat”  ready  to 
cook  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  each  one  deliciously  appetizing. 
Worthy  from  every  point  of  view  to  bear  the  name  of  Pillsbury. 
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Frenzied  Finance 

The  Story  of  AMALGAMATED 

By  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON,  of  Boston 


PART  II 

EDITOR'S  Note. — In  this,  the  pivotal  instalment  oj  Frenzied  Finance  ”  which  the 
public  has  so  impatiently  awaited,  the  author  plainly  sets  forth  the  details  of  the  first  great 
crime  oj  Amalgamated,  describes  the  interview  in  which  H.  II.  Rogers  sought  to  compel  him  to 
shoulder  the  legal  responsibility  for  the  subscription  advertisements  oj  the  new  corporation,  and 
tells  how  finally  he  outwitted  Rogers  and  committed  “Standard  Oil  ”  and  the  National  City  Bank 
to  announcements  which  absolutely  fastened  liability  on  them.  These  advertisements  are  re¬ 
produced  and  dissected,  and  there  follows  a  viind  picture  of  the  spectacular  midnight  scene  in 
the  great  banking-house  where  the  subscription  allotment  was  mide  and  the  fraud  perpetrated 
whereby,  contrary  to  the  formal  public  pledges,  each  subscriber  was  deprived  oj  his  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  stock  by  the  introduction  of  a  bogus  subscription.  Never  prei'iou.sly  has  there 
been  an  intimation  oj  this  nefarious  proceeding,  and  it  has  retnained  unknown  save  to  the 
handful  of  conspirators  who  profited  by  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


FIXING  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 

WITH  its  christening,  the  career  of  Amal¬ 
gamated  had  fairly  l)egun.  The  con¬ 
solidation  of  copper  companies  at  last  had  a 
name.  The  next  step  was  incorporation,  and 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1899,  the  corporation 
charter  was  issued  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  .\malgamated  was  equipped  for  business. 
It  had  yet  to  be  dowered  with  the  possessions 
so  carefully  accumulated  on  its  behalf.  These 
were  conferred  at  separate  solemn  ceremonies 
fully  described  in  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  September  instalment  I  sketched 
the  “birthing”  of  our  venture  in  the  board 
room  of  the  National  City  Bank,  and  explained 
the  financial  device  by  which  the  properties 
composing  it  were  paid  for.  This  was  accom¬ 


plished  by  crediting  the  accounts  of  Messrs. 
Haggin,  Tevis  and  Daly  in  the  bank  with  the 
millions  due  them,  with  the  proviso  that  these 
amounts  should  not  be  drawn  out  until  after 
our  corporation  had  been  fully  “financed.” 
Then  came  the  organizcition  of  Amalgamated 
by  clerks  and  office-boys,  the  paying  in  of  its 
“cash  ”  capital  of  $75,000,000  in  the  form  of  a 
check  by  said  clerks  and  office-boys  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  entire  $75,006,000  capital 
stock;  the  turning  over  of  this  same  $75,000,- 
000  check  to  Messrs.  Rogers  and  William 
Rockefeller  to  pay  for  the  properties  that  had 
cost  them  $39,000,000  ($24,000,000  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Anaconda,  and-  $15,000,000  for 
the  Colorado,  Washoe  and  Parrott  mining 
companies),  and  then  the  further  utilization 
of  this  versatile  check  by  Messrs.  Rogers  and 
William  Rockefeller  to  purchase  from  the 
office-boys  and  clerks  the  $75,000,000  capital 


Copyriiht,  iqi^,  The  KiJgivay-  Thayer  Campauy.  A  ll  righte  reserved. 


The  first  president  of  Amalgamated.  A  real  miner  from  the  West  who  met  the 
“  System  ”  in  the  Kast  and - was  wiser. 


stock  of  the  new  corporation.  When  all  these 
tricks  had  l)een  duly  registered,  Messrs.  Rog¬ 
ers  and  William  RtK'kefeller  had  made  on 
paper  the  difference  between  $3q, 000,000  and 
$75,000,000.  This  paper  profit  was,  later, 
converted  into  gold  of  the  realm  by  the 
National  City  Bank  offering  for  sale  to  the 
public  the  $75,000,000  of  stock,  the  manner 
and  method  of  which,  and  its  results,  I  deal 
with  in  this  chapter.  Then  the  institution 
unwound  its  bookkeeping  device,  repaid  itself 
the  $39,000,000  actually  expended  for  the 
properties,  and  credited  the  $36,000,000  profit 
to  Messrs.  Rogers  and  William  Rockefeller. 

Following  upon  the  revelations  contained 
in  my  September  chapters  came  a  shower  of 
contradictions  disputing  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  and  figures  presented  therein.  From 
the  enemies  of  Messrs.  Rogers,  Rockefeller 
and  Amalgamated  in  Montana,  headed  by 
F.  Augustus  Heinze,  came  the  extreme  on  one 
side,  showing  that  the  profits  were  $46,000,- 
000;  in  other  words,  that  Rogers  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  had  purchased  the  Haggin-Tevds-Daly 
properties  for  $10,000,000  less  than  I  had 
stated.  This  statement  was  absolutely  de¬ 


void  of  truth,  as  those  making  it  knew’  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  facts.  The  other  extreme  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  series  of 
articles  inspired  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  the  Amalgamated  Company,  and 
written  by  Mr.  Rogers’s  editor,  Denis  Dono- 
hoe,  under  the  heading,  “Exposure  of  Law- 
son,  and  the  Exact  Statement  of  Facts.” 
This  says  that  the  profits  were  only  $10,000,- 
000  instead  of  $36,000,000,  and  by  way  of 
proof  the  statement  is  made: 

“  Now  the  Anaconda  alone,  which  formed  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  this  consolidation,  was  capitalized  at 
$30,000,000,  which  capital  stock  was  then  selling 
at  $60  |)er  share,  which  means  that  the  entire  prop¬ 
erty  at  that  period  was  valued  at  $72,000,000.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  acquisition  the  stock  advanced  to 
70.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Parrott,  another  com¬ 
ponent  factor  of  the  consolidation,  was  at  that  time 
worth,  in  the  market  sense,  $12,190,000,  and  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Colorado  Smelting  and  Mining 
Company  was  then  worth  $7,000,000.” 

As  in  the  case  of  Heinze’s,  these  figures 
are  absolutely  contrary  to  the  facts,  although, 
unlike  the  Heinze  statistics,  they  were  made 
w’ith  the  deliberate  intention  to  deceive. 
Those  w’ho  made  them  did  know  the  facts. 


i.'ofyri£htt  hy  iit0txe  ilnuHtham  UtiiH. 

J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN  AND  ROBERT  BACON,  IN  1899  HIS  RIGHT- 
HAND  MAN. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  one  of  the  few  **white  blackbirds'* — an  honest  man  and  a  good  fellow — 
in  Wall  Street,  ^fr.  Rogers  made  him,  instead  of  Mr.  Morgan,  a  director  of  Amalga¬ 
mated,  because,  as  he  said,  Nfr.  Bacon  took  “no  interest  in  the  other  fellow's  business," 
and  recognized  “  that  the  copper  affair  is  mine,  not  Morgan's." 

which  were:  that  the  Amalgamated  Company  not  only  to  Mr.  Rogers,  William  Rockefeller 
never  owned  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Ana-  and  myself,  but  to  J.  B.  Haggin,  and  to  the  es- 
conda,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  few  shares  tates  of  Tevis  and  Marcus  Daly;  the  Colorado 
over  600,000,  which  represent^  the  owner-  figures,  to  associates  of  Senator  Wolcott  and 
ship  of  the  Haggin-Te vis- Daly  people,  and  to  his  estate;  and  the  Parrott  figures,  to  Mr. 
which  they  had  turned  in  for  a  lump  sum  be-  Farrell  who  received  the  money,  and  to  a 
fore  the  market  price  had  advanced.  The  large  number  of  those  to  whom  he  had  to 
control  of  the  Parrott,  owned  by  the  Amalga-  account;  and,  further,  these  figures  will  all 
mated  Company,  was  purchas^  for  a  lump  be  demonstrated  in  open  court  in  suits  outside 
amount  from  Franklin  Farrell  and  his  asso-  of  any  with  which  I  have  to  do,  w’hich  are 
ciates  for  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  odd,  not  $12,-  now  being  brought  or  are  pending. 

190,000.  The  Colorado  Smelting  and  Min-  On  the  day  before  Amalgamated’s  incor¬ 
ing  Company  was  also  purchased  in  a  lumped  poration,  Mr.  Rogers  and  I  conferred  long  and 
batch  of  Senator  Wolcott,  not  at  $7,000,000,  earnestly  upon  the  plan  of  campaign  for  the 
but  for  $2,000,000  odd,  while  the  tremendous  company’s  organization.  It  was  very  neces- 
advance  in  the  price  of  Anaconda  in  the  sary  to  avoid  all  errors,  and  to  have  every- 
market  from  30  to  70  was  due  to  the  opera-  thing  cut  and  dried  in  advance,  as  we  were 
tions  of  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Rockefeller,  as  obliged  to  railroad  things  through,  and  once 
I  have  already  shown,  for  their  private  ac-  started,  a  hitch  or  a  side-track  might  be  fatal, 
count,  out  of  which  they  made  a  large  ad-  and  I  desired  to  have  Mr.  Rogers  pass  upon 
ditional  profit.  the  program  I  had  drawn  up.  Therein  was 

There  can  be  no  possibility  of  mistake  or  set  down  the  work  of  each  captain,  lieutenant 
successful  misrepresentation  of  these  figures:  and  water-carrier  who  was  to  take  part,  and 
first,  because  the  Anaconda  figures  are  known  we  discussed  every  detail  to  a  finish.  When 
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and  it  behooves  my  readers  to  weigh  carefully 
the  details,  for  1  make  the  claim  here  that 
without  further  proof  they  will  be  able  to 
realize  not  only  my  own  {x)sition  and  purpose 
at  this,  the  crucial,  stage  of  the  Amalgamated 
enterprise,  but  to  grasp  the  cold-blooded 
villainy  of  the  men  I  am  exposing. 

At  this  time  I  was  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
and  uncertain  position.  Each  day  that  I  did 
business  with  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  increased  my  knowledge  of  their  cold¬ 
blooded  brutality  in  dollar-making.  I  knew 
I  was  on  dangerous  ground;  but  to  retreat 
meant  my  ow’n  destruction  and  terrible  losses 
to  my  friends  who  had  followed  me  and  to  the 
|)ublic  which  had  come  in  on  my  advice.  So 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  on  but  to  keep 
my  eyelids  pinned  back,  my  tongue  anchored, 
and  what  gray  matter  I  possess^  oscillating. 
Remember,  I  was  in  no  way  sure  that  Mr. 
Rogers  intended  to  misuse  the  public,  but  1 
suspected  that  his  coat-sleeves  contained  more 
things  than  his  shirt-cuiTs,  and  that  he  was 


rhoton.utph  It  uhthn^  r*€W  i  0rk, 

LEONARD  LEWISOHN. 

H  is  credit  in  W all  Street  was  as  as  any  other  man's  bond. 
He  had  the  greatest  cupper  business  in  the  world.  Mr.  Rogers 
saw  it,  wanted  it,  and  t<M>k  it.  To  any  other  man  or  thing  on 
earth  wIk>  attempted  to  take  away  his  business,  l.<eonard  Lew- 
isohn  would  have  given  a  battle  which  would  have  made  ^^'all 
Street's  welkin  ring  for  years ;  but  the  “  System  "  took  it  as  a 
child  d«)es  a  toy  ball.  I'he  scandals  connected  with  the  flota¬ 
tion  of  Amalgamated  made  a  changed  man  of  him.  His  name 
had  stood  for  a  promoter  of  fair  play  and  square  dealing, 
**  but  the  course  of  Amalgamated  was  one  continuous  going 
back  on  words." 

he  had  approved  everything  up  to  the  jwint 
where  formation  ended  and  the  flotation 
I)egan,  I  said: 

“Now  comes  the  most  imjwrtant  j)art  of 
all — the  offer  to  the  public;  for  a  slip-up,  the 
misuse  of  a  single  phrase,  or  even  of  a  word, 
at  this  point  might  destroy  our  whole  struc¬ 
ture.” 

“  Quite  true,  Lawson,”  he  answered,  “  but 
I  have  no  fear  of  you  there.  Let  me  have 
your  ide:i.” 

“First,”  I  replied,  “there  should  be  an 
advertisement  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
and  one  of  the  Amalgamated  Company,  and 
in  this  advertisement  the  story  of  the  good 
things  we  have  collected  must  be  told  in 
strong  terms.” 

I  am  now  about  to  explain  exactly  of  what 
the  First  Crime  of  Amalgamated  consisted. 


KOSWEI.I.  P.  FLOWER. 

At  first  a  jeweler  in  a  country  town,  he  became  a  banker 
and  promoter  in  New  York  City,  and  then  was  twice  Governor 
of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Rogers  made  him  a  director  of 
Amalgamated,  but  he  died  shortly  afterward.  Governor 
Flower  was  one  of  the  many  honest  men  who  have  found 
themselves  in  the  "  System's  **  hopper ;  when  he  realised  it, 
his  big  heart  broke,  and  he  died. 


I’hvtograpktd  Saiu  /or  F.xtrybody' s 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK— THE  “SYSTEM  S”  HEAD  J 
Ibis  is  the  chief  “  SiaiiUard  Oil”  bank;  James  Stillman  is  its  president  Here 

of  Amalgamated  was  cunsuinn;ated. 
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playing  a  game  other  than  the  one  he  let  me 
see.  Up  to  now  Mr.  Rogers  and  William 
Rockefeller  had  kept  me  between  the  people 
and  their  legal  responsibility,  by  having  all 
public  statements  made  over  my  signature.  I 
had  half-way  concluded  that  this  was  done  to 
avoid  future  accounting,  but  there  might  be 
other  reasons.  I  determined  when  it  came 
to  the  flotation,  which  was  the  first  time  they 
were  to  take  openly  the  public’s  money,  to 
connect  them  publicly  with  my  statements. 
It  is  ne.xt  to  im|)ossible  for  any  man  to  sit  in 
front  of  Henry  H.  Rogers  and  give  one  reason 
for  his  actions  and  have  another  about  his 
|)erson ;  but  this  was  a  desperate  contingency 
and  I  resolved  at  any  cost  to  carry  my  point. 
How  difficult  a  task  I  had  undertaken  I  did 
not  realize  until  I  was  well  into  it.  When  I 
had  stated  the  form  I  thought  Amalgamated’s 
first  announcement  should  have,  Mr.  Rogers 
pau.sed.  He  repeated: 

“  The  City  Bank — that’s  a  question.  Now, 
how  do  you  propose  to  go  about  that  adver¬ 
tisement?” 

“  Simply  this  w’ay,”  I  replied.  “  I  will  draw 
up  a  memorandum  of  the  main  strong  points 
about  the  Amalgamated  Company,  and  you 
will  ask  Mr.  Stillman  to  have  some  of  his 
j»eople  write  them  into  a  good,  clear  statement. 
This  we  will  publish  as  an  advertisement 
over  the  bank’s  .signature,  and  have  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Company  indorse  it,  showing  that 
it  is  joined  with  the  bank  in  responsibility  for 
the  truth  of  the  announcement.” 

Mr.  Rogers  said  nothing,  but  continued  to 
gaze  inquiringly  at  me.  I  went  on. 

“Or,  the  Amalgamated  Company  can  be 
the  princip)al  and  the  bank  the  indorser.” 

“Just  what  is  the  bank  to  say  in  this  state¬ 
ment  ?  ”  he  pursued  with  a  great  air  of  serious¬ 
ness. 

“  Oh,  why,  you  know  the  big  things  about 
our  enterprise  that  I  have  l)een  telling  the 
pul)lic.  We  will  put  them  forward  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  unequivocal  way — that  will  do 
what  we  want,”  I  replied. 

He  was  looking  at  me  in  a  curiously  search¬ 
ing  manner  as  I  spoke.  He  said: 

“  Let  us  have  the  strongest  one  or  two  as  an 
illustration.” 

“Well,  for  instance,  what  I  have  said  so 
often,  that  this  stock  is  so  good  the  ‘  Standard 
Oil’  people  who  owned  the  property  behind  it 
would  prefer  to  own  all  the  stock  and  hold  it 
as  a  permanent  investment,  but  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  so  large  their  interests  will  be  better 
served  by  letting  the  public  in  than  going  it 


alone.  That’s  straight.  Also  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  earning  sixteen  per  cent,  and  will 
always  pay  eight  per  cent,  or  over.  Some¬ 
thing  to  that  effect.” 

“Do  you  suppose,  Lawson,”  said  Mr. 
Rogers,  straightening  up  and  speaking  very 
impatiently,  “  that  the  public  will  swallow  any 
statement  of  that  kind  ?  Just  think  it  over — 
William  Rockefeller,  James  Stillman  and  my¬ 
self,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  openly  spending 
our  money  for  advertisements  to  induce  Tom,' 
Dick  and  Harry  to  buy  stock  at  par  which  we 
know  is  earning  sixteen  per  cent,  and  will 
always  pay  eight!” 

“Why  not?”  I  responded.  “I  have  prac¬ 
tically  stated  the  same  thing  scores  of  times 
as  your  agent,  until,  so  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  my  telling  it  is  the  same  as  though 
‘  Standard  Oil’  had  said  it.” 

“Well  and  good,”  Mr.  Rogers  went  on 
dryly.  “But,  Lawson,  you  know  there’s  a 
heap  of  real  difference  between  your  telling 
it,  and  our  putting  it  over  our  signature.” 

I  well  knew  the  difference,  but  I  had  my 
point  to  make;  so  I  said: 

“All  right.  Let  the  City  Bank  and  Mr. 
Stillman  put  it  their  own  way.” 

“Lawson,  that’s  foolish,”  Mr.  Rogers  re¬ 
turned.  “They  must  not  be  allowed  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  save  to  approve  what 
we  advertise  over  their  signature.  Stillman 
would  never  agree  to  our  using  the  City  Bunk 
to  hawk  any  stock  but  a  gilt-edged  one.” 

“Isn’t  this  a  gilt-edged  one?” 

Mr.  Rogers  glared  at  me. 

“Lawson,  why  waste  time  and  words  over 
a  matter  that  you  know  as  well  as  I  must  be 
handled  very,  very  gingerly  ?  This  is  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  gilt-edged,  but  because  of  the 
peculiar  situation  of  it.  The  public  thinks  this 
stock  which  is  to  be  sold  to  them  belongs  to 
the  Amalgamated  Company,  and  that  the  City 
Bank  is  selling  it  for  the  Amalgamated  treas¬ 
ury  the  same  as  in  any  of  the  ordinary  first- 
class- issues  they  offer  for  subscription;  where¬ 
as  we  know  that  the  stock  belongs  to  us  and 
the  bank  is  selling  it  for  our  profit.  If  the 
public  suspected  that  this  stock  was  ours,  and 
that  we  were  not  going  to  subscribe  on  the 
same  basis  as  themselves,  they’d  demand  to 
know  what  w’e  paid  for  it,  and  if  we  didn’t 
tell,  it  would  be  figured  out  as  a  clear  case  of 
false  representation.  'WTiere  would  that 
leave  us  ?  Mr.  Rockefeller,  myself,  the  bank 
and  Stillman  would  be  held  for  every  cent  of 
the  capital  forever.  We  can  not  put  our  heads 
into  any  such  halter.” 
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“I  can  not  see  why  not,”  1  exptostulated. 
“You  and  1  know  there  is  no  more  chance  of 
loss  than  if  we  were  dealing  in  the  City  Bank’s 
own  stock,  and  because  of  the  way  we  are 
handling  the  deal,  selling  only  $5,000,000  to 
the  public,  and  standing  behind  every  dollar 
of  t^t,  all  possible  risk  is  eliminated.” 

“Call  all  that  true,  Lawson,”  angrily  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Rogers,  “and  you  don’t  alter  the 
fact  that  such  a  scheme  as  you  map  out  is  im¬ 
possible.  You  must  get  to  work  and  figure 
out  some  plan  which  is  practical.” 

“I  knew  that  we  should  find  this  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  right,”  1  said.  “  Now,  what  is 
your  idea  how  it  should  be  gone  about?” 

This  time  the  burden  of  explanation  was 
fairly  upon  Mr.  Rogers,  and  I  waited  ex¬ 
pectantly  his  answer.  He  replied,  in  much 
milder  tones: 

“There  is  no  real  difference  between  us, 
Lawson,  except  that  you  don’t  seem  to  realize 
the  actual  position  we  are  in.  We  are  going 
to  do  what  is  fair  and  right  in  this  enterprise 
— indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  anything 
else — but  we  must  not  put  the  bank  or  our¬ 
selves  in  such  a  place  that  either  or  both  of  us 
can  be  held  legally  responsible  for  anything 
that  happens  in  connection  with  this  company. 
You  must  keep  in  mind  Sterling’s  words,  that 
the  thing  is  risky  enough  anyway,  and  that 
even  under  the  best  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  hole. 
Exactly  how  to  do  it  I  have  not  figured  out, 
but  the  City  Bank  must  appear  as  offering  the 
subscriptions,  and  the  Amalgamated  Com¬ 
pany  as  owning  the  stock,  and  simultaneously 
some  one  else  must  tell  all  about  the  advan¬ 
tages.  Unless  this  latter  is  very  fully  done, 
the  public  will  not  only  refuse  to  subscribe, 
but  will  get  suspicious,  and 'there  might  be 
a  big  scandal.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  this 
part  of  the  job  is  yours  to  do,  and  to  do 
just  right.” 

So  far  in  our  argument  we  were  even.  We 
eyed  each  other  as  fighters  do  in  a  ring — 
looking  for  an  opening.  Both  sparred  for  an 
idea.  Mr.  Rogers’s  reluctance  to  shoulder 
any  legal  responsibility  deepened  my  sus¬ 
picions,  and  inwardly  1  sweated  blood  at  the 
thought  of  the  deviltry  that  might  be  piled 
up  around  the  affair.  However,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  square  away  and  keep 
fighting,  for  if  I  lost  my  temper  and  exploded, 
it  meant  that  I  should  be  ground  up  or  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  hopper,  and  then,  go^-by  to 
independence.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  sat  in  a  finish  game  with  the  master  of 


“  Standard  Oil,”  and  I  trembled  at  the  pos¬ 
sible  outcome.  Yet  this  dud — for  it  was  as 
dearly  a  fight  for  life  on  my  side  as  though 
we  both  were  armed  with  deadly  weapons 
— was  but  one  of  a  thousand  similar  en¬ 
counters  the  Rogerses  and  Rockefellers  had 
had  with  other  adversaries  as  fearless  and  as 
honest  as  I,  and  out  of  these  heart-breaking 
and  soul-crushing  sit-downs  they  had  always 
emerged  survivors,  while  behind  the  “  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  ”  juggernaut,  defeated  and  submissive, 
trudged  the  men  who  had  dared  oppose  them. 
Should  the  fate  of  these  others  be  also  mine  ? 
Across  my  mind  flitted  “  not  while  my  brain 
retains  its  fly-wheels  and  my  hands  their 
power”;  and  I  found  myself  wondering  if 
there  were  not  some  stage  at  which  a  man 
cornered  by  arbitrary  conditions  and  legal 
observances  was  justified  in  bursting  all  such 
trammels  and  meeting  artifice  with  physical 
violence.  Murder  is  a  criibe  against  society 
and  against  Nature,  and  we  must  all  observe 
the  canons  of  God  and  the  regulations  of  the 
law;  but  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  my  wrestles 
with  the  exasperating,  grinding,  hell-generat¬ 
ing  machine,  it  was  only  my  inborn  reverence 
for  God’s  law  and  man’s  that  prevented  me 
from — well,  shall  I  say,  strangling  the  fox. 

All  this,  however,  was  between  me  and  my 
mind.  I  showed  not  a  vestige  of  it  on  the 
surface,  but  went  on  with  much  earnestness: 

“Mr.  Rogers,  I  think  I  understand  the 
situation  perfectly,  but  let  us  see  if  I  do.  We 
have  reached  a  point  where  we  are  out  in  the 
open,  and  the  whole  world  is  in  position  to 
pass  judgment  on  us  and  our  venture.  There 
must  be  between  us  unanimity  of  purpose,  f(H: 
the  time  is  past  when  I  can  say  one  thing,  you 
another,  and  Stillman  and  his  bank  confuse 
all  concerned  by  agreeing  with  one  story  and 
denying  the  second.  It  is  essential  that  we 
all  pull  together,  yet  conditions  are  such — and 
no  one’s  to  blame  for  them,  for  they  have  so 
developed — that  we  can  not  have  a  general 
powwow  to  organize  a  program.  We,  you  and 
I,  must  formulate  a  plan  which  can  be  sent 
out  to  the  public  with  the  approval  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  all  the  parties  to  it  being  sure  they 
understand  absolutely  its  meaning,  while  in 
reality  it  means  something  different  to  each 
of  them.  Isn’t  that  about  it?” 

“  You  have  covered  the  situation  fully, 
Lawson,” approved  Mr.  Rogers.  “You  must 
understand  that  this  tie-up  is  due  to  our  hav¬ 
ing  departed  from  our  usual  way  of  doing 
business.  ‘Standard  Oil’  never  goes  to  the 
public  direct  for  money,  but  works  up  its 
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schemes  through  some  of  our” — he  almost 
said  “dummies”  but  caught  himself — “our 
lieutenants.  You  have  worked  up  this  affair 
in  our  name  instead  of  your  own,  as  would 
have  been  the  safer  way.” 

I  thought  to  myself,  “You  can  not,  what¬ 
ever  you  do,  evade  responsibility  for  the 
millions  you  are  to  take  this  time”;  but  I 
went  on  smoothly: 

“This,  then,  is  how  I  see  our  procedure: 
We  will  write  out  an  advertisement  for  the 
City  Bank.  You  will  have  Mr.  Stillman  pass 
it  for  the  bank,  by  authorizing  me  to  pub¬ 
lish  it.  You  will  then  authorize  me  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  second  advertisement  on  behalf  of  the 
Amalgamated  Company.  If  there  is  any 
slip-up,  I,  as  the  agent  of  both,  will  have  to 
become  responsible  instead  of  you.  Is  that 
right  ?  ” 

He  nodded.  I  went  on: 

“Besides  these,  there  must  be  a  third  ad¬ 
vertisement,  in  which  some  one  will  tell  the 
strong  facts  about  Amalgamated,  and  it  will 
be  so  worded  as  to  bring  the  public  with  their 
money  into  the  City  Bank  just  the  same  as 
though  it  were  sign^  by  the  bank,  Stillman, 
the  Amalgamated  Company,  and  you  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  What’s  the  use  of  beating 
round  the  bush  any  longer  ?  The  one  to  sign 
that  story  and  stand  behind  it  is  myself,  b^ 
cause,  owing  to  conditions,  no  one  else  will.” 

I  had  said  it.  Mr.  Rogers’s  eyes  snapped 
just  once.  Only  on  two  other  occasions  in 
all  my  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
this  wonderful  man  have  I  seen  his  feelings 
escape  from  his  control.  To  anger  he  will 
give  way  frankly  if  the  occasion  justifies  it  or 
he  desires  to  intimidate  or  impress  an  in¬ 
dividual;  but  his  face,  mobile  though  it  is, 
presents  a  calm  and  impassive  mask.  I 
caught  the  snap,  and  I  think  he  caught  me 
catching  it.  It  meant  much  to  me — more 
even  than  though  he  had  said  in  so  many 
words  “  I’ve  got  him.”  In  such  encounters 
one  can  not  see  into  one’s  adversary’s  mind 
or  know  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  any 
indication  is  like  the  sight  of  a  buoy  in  a 
fog  to  a  mariner.  I  grasped  that  the  snap 
indicated  relief  at  my  compliance,  and  that 
he  had  been  afraid  I  might  balk.  That 
showed  me  that  consent  on  my  part  was  im¬ 
portant — which  meant  that  he  saw  no  possible 
way  of  carrying  the  enterprise  to  the  finality 
we  had  mapped  out  unless  I  stepped  into  the 
gap.  Then  I  knew  that  he  would  have  to 
agree  to  my  terms,  provided  they  were  not 
too  harsh  and  that  I  did  not  too  vehemently 


insist  upon  them.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  “  .Standard  Oil  ”  never  to  do  anyt^g  they 
decide  they  won’t  do,  and  that  which  they 
will  never  do  is  what  any  man  on  earth  says' 
they  must  do.  You  may  lead  “Standard 
Oil,”  but  you  can  not  drive  it  If  at  that 
critical  moment  I  had  foreseen  all  that  sub¬ 
sequently  occurred,  or  realized  that  this  cop¬ 
per  affair,  which  was  to  me  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  was  to  Henry  H.  Rogers  only 
another  device  to  extort  dollars  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  I  should  then  and  there  have  thrown  down 
the  gantlet  and  demanded  that  “Standard 
Oil”  step  out  into  the  open  and  assume  all 
legal  responsibility,  or  have  exposed  the  whole 
scheme.  But  my  suspicions  were  suspicions 
only,  and  I  could  not  be  sure  that  Mr.  Rogers 
was  doing  other  than  discretion  warranted,  in 
that  he  desired  to  have  things  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  me  to  continue  to  conjure 
with  the  magic  name  “Standard  Oil.”  In 
other  words,  wasn’t  he  doing  exactly  what  I 
myself  was  engaged  upon?  I  was  planning 
to  have  him  consent  to  things  he  was  other¬ 
wise  unwilling  to  allow,  and  he,  in  his  tium, 
was  scheming  to  have  the  bank  and  his 
“Standard  Oil”  associates  pass  over  things 
they  would  be  sure  to  question  if  present^ 
less  adroitly,  or  if  they  came  from  some  other 
quarter.  However,  the  eye  snap  determined 
me  to  steer  nearer  the  wind. 

“Well  and  good,  Mr.  Rogers,”  I  went  on. 
“  I  will  tell  the  story  I  know  is  true  and  that 
you  know  is  true,  and  that  you  have  repeated¬ 
ly  given  me  your  word  you  would  stand  by 
me  in  telling,  but  I  will  only  do  so  in  a  way 
I  deem  safe  and  fair  to  myself.  Is  that 
agreed?” 

He  winced  a  bit.  “  WTiat  do  you  mean  by 
that,  Lawson  ? ”  he  said.  “  What  do  you  mean 
by  a  ‘way  safe  and  fair’  to  yourself?  You 
are  not  suspicious  of  any  of  us,  are  you?” 

“Suspicious  b  not  the  word,  Mr.  Rogers. 
I  brought  you  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  this  cop¬ 
per  enterprise.  W’e  went  ahead  with  it  upon 
clearly  laid  down  lines.  I  have  done  to  the 
letter  all  I  agreed,  and,  so  far,  the  enterprise 
has  more  than  fulfilled  what  I  said  it  would  do. 
I  realize  that  our  success  has  largely  come 
from  our  going  to  the  public  and  openly  tell¬ 
ing  them  what  we  were  doing  and  what  we 
intended  to  do.  Until  now,  I  am  the  one  who 
has  made  all  the  promises,  and,  legally,  up  to 
this  point,  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  be 
called  to  account,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  for 
any  statement  I  have  made  you  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  have  been  as  much  responsible  as 
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myself,  and  you  as  much  or  more  than  I  have 
had  the  benefit  which  has  come  from  what  1 
have  promised.  Now  we  are  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  public,  and  there  must  be 
a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  with  them 
or  they  will  not  part  with  their  money.  This 
understanding  can  have  but  one  bearing — 
that  what  the  public  read,  we  must  all  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  legally  and  morally,  not  some  of 
us,  but  all  of  us,  you,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  City 
Bank,  James  Stillman,  and  myself.  For  bear 
in  mind  it  was  you  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  who 
changed  over  my  plans  by  substituting  com¬ 
panies  and  properties  of  which  I  knew  noth¬ 
ing  but  what  you  tell  me.  All  the  things  we 
ought  to  tell,  you  say  can  not  be  put  into 
words,  because  if  they  are,  powers  beyond 
us  will  refuse  to  allow  the  enterprise  to  go 
through  as  it  must  go  through.  Then  the  con¬ 
dition  must  be  implied,  must  be  between  the 
lines.  You  say  this  is  my  task,  and  that  I  alone 
can  perform  it  properly.  All  right — but  I  will 
perform  it  in  a  way  that  will  hold  every  one 
concerned  to  his  legal  as  well  as  to  his  moral 
responsibility  just  as  it  will  me  who  sign  it. 
To  save  our  enterprise  I  will  concede  just 
this  much:  The  advertisements  will  be  so 
worded  as  not  apparently  to  legally  involve 
Stillman,  William  Rockefeller,  or  the  Bank, 
but  in  reality  they  will  be  bound  to  as  strict 
responsibility  as  though  their  signatures  were 
in  the  place  of  mine.  In  doing  this  I  com¬ 
promise  with  my  conscience,  Mr.  Rogers, 
because  it  is  now  of  paramount  importance 
that  our  consolidation  go  through — as  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  thousands  of  others  who  have 
followed  us  as  to  ourselves.” 

“You  mean  this,  Lawson,  that  you  will 
insist  upon  having  this  done  in  a  way  that  will 
make  every  one  legally  responsible?” 

“  I  mean  just  that,  Mr.  Rogers.  How  else 
can  it  be  done?” 

“  As  all  such  affairs  are  arranged — by  allow¬ 
ing  the  public  to  think  for  themselves — but 
steering  our  end  clear  of  all  possible  legal 
entanglements,”  he  replied  in  a  vmce  half 
choked  with  suppressed  rage.  Now  we  were 
both  thoroughly  aroused,  he  fairly  seething 
with  fury  at  my  rebellion,  and  I  boiling  over 
at  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  me  to  his  own 
safety.  By  this  time  he  was  on  his  feet  facing 
me,  and  it  was  evident  the  tussle  would  be 
serious.  Still  I  slowly  and  coldly  asked: 

“How  can  that  be  done?” 

“By  your  taking  the  responsibility,”  he 
as  slowly  and  freezingly  answered. 

“  You  mean  that  I  shall  go  ahead  and  make 


glowing  and  generous  promises,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  public  will  put  up  their 
money,  and  that  if  these  promises  for  any 
reason  are  not  carried  out,  I  alone  shall  be 
the  one  to  face  the  music  ?  Is  that  what  you 
mean,  Mr.  Rogers?” 

I  held  myself  together,  with  closed  hands 
and  clinched  teeth. 

“Just  that,”  he  returned.  “You  are  ma¬ 
king  millions  out  of  this  enterprise,  and  I 
consider  this  is  one  of  the  places  where  you 
earn  them.” 

“Not  if  every  one  of  the  millions  you  men¬ 
tion  were  multiplied  a  thousand  times,  Mr. 
Rogers,  do  I  say  one  word  to  the  public  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  part  with  their  money — not  a 
word  that  will  not  hold  you  and  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Stillman,  and  the  City  Bank  to  a  full 
responsibility — not  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
become  a  pauper.” 

It  was  out.  I  know  that  the  deadly  earnest¬ 
ness  I  felt  was  in  my  voice,  for  though  I  spoke 
in  a  low  tone  I  thought  my  head  would  burst 
until  the  last  word  was  out.  We  looked  at 
each  other — glared  is  not  the  word  to  define 
that  white-hot  yet  frozen,  “another-step-and- 
I-shoot”  look  which,  of  all  expressions  of 
which  the  human  face  is  capable,  is  most 
intense  and  dangerous.  I  did  not  flinch.  I 
did  not  know  what  he  would  do,  but  I  saw 
my  words  impressing  on  his  mind  the  ab¬ 
solute  conviction  that  for  once  he  was  face 
to  face  with  a  resolution  no  power  of  his  could 
alter.  Slowly  his  anger,  his  will,  seemed  to 
subside,  but  as  they  did  I  was  aware  intuitively 
that  he  had  changed  tactics  and  was  com¬ 
ing  at  me  from  another  direction.  In  an 
instant  his  whole  being  seemed  to  relax  and 
he  dropped  into  a  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  said: 

“All  right,  Lawson.  You’ve  thought  it 
out,  I  see.  You  are  making  a  bad  mistake, 
but  as  your  mind  is  made  up,  I  can  do  the  only 
thing  left  to  do — call  the  whole  business  off 
for  the  time  being.” 

I  had  not  served  as  Mr.  Rogers’s  pike-car¬ 
rier  in  vain.  Sup)erb  actor  though  he  is,  I 
saw  his  bluff,  and  quick  as  a  hair-trigger 
called  it. 

“Is  that  your  decision,  Mr.  Rogers?”  I 
asked,  almost  before  the  last  word  was  out  of 
his  mouth.  I  did  not  attempt  to  shade  the 
“  If-it-is-I’m-off  ”  tone  of  my  voice. 

He  replied  slowly  and  naturally,  as  though 
he  were  taking  his  decision  right  off  the  scales: 

“Yes,  I  think  so.” 

“Then  we  will  call  it  off  for  good.  I’ve 
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hung  so  long  by  the  heels  on  this  whole  matter 
that  anything  is  better  than  a  further  wait. 
I’m  for  Boston  on  the  next  train,  and  by  to¬ 
morrow  I’ll  have  figured  out  where  we  stand.” 

I  started  for  the  door. 

“Just  a  minute.”  His  voice  was  as  in¬ 
different  as  though  no  tremendous  issue  were 
at  stake,  for  Henry  H.  Rogers  is  of  the  iron- 
willed  breed  whom  peril  never  betrays  into 
trepidation.  He  would  throw  dice  for  his 
life  as  casually  as  one  of  your  Wall  Street 
tipsters  would  for  a  cigar,  and  here  repu¬ 
tation  and  millions  were  in  the  balance.  I 
knew  as  well  as  though  I  had  seen  the  mes¬ 
sage  telegraphed  across  his  mind  that  he  had 
said  to  himself,  “  It  didn’t  work,  I  must  round 
to,”  but  I  knew  my  man  well  enough  to  realize 
that  a  false  move  now  would  tip  victory  back 
into  defeat.  I  halted.  As  naturally  as  though 
there  had  been  no  calculation  in  the  tone  of 
resigned  despairfulness  which  tinged  my  voice, 
I  said: 

“Mr.  Rogers,  don’t  let  us  prolong  this 
talk.  You  well  know  what  this  decision  of 
yours  means  to  me,  so  let  me  go  where  I  can 
think  it  to  a  finish.” 

In  an  instant  Henry  H.  Rogers  was  again 
his  virile  and  commanding  self.  He  jumped 
to  his  feet.  His  words  came  round  and  tense, 
passionately  convincing  and  persuasive. 

“Lawson,  are  you  crazy?  Would  you  go 
back  to  Boston  and  smash  this  business  that 
we  have  s{>ent  years  on?  Would  you  sacri¬ 
fice  the  millions  that  are  in  your  grasp? 
Would  you  ?  Would  you,  I  say  ?  You  know 
I  would  not  threaten  you  or  say  one  mean 
word,  but  I  ask,  would  you  do  this,  and  at  a 
time  when  you  are  all  tied  and  tangled  up 
with  us  in  such  a  way  that  you  would  be  bank¬ 
rupt,  literally  be  a  pauj)er,  and  all  because  I 
insist  upon  things  that  conditions  over  which 
I  have  no  control  compel  me  to  demand?” 

Whether  he  intended  to  halt  or  not  I  never 
knew,  for  I  let  him  have  my  pent-up  feelings 
in  eleven  words  that  gave  me  as  much  relief 
as  any  thousand  I  could  have  selected  had  I 
a  day  to  do  it  in : 

“As  true  as  there  is  a  God  above  us,  I 
would!” 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  RESPONSIBIUTY  FASTENED 

Life’s  alternatives  are  seldom  labeled. 
Right  is  not  always  white  nor  wrong,  black. 
The  parting  of  the  ways  is  oftentimes  to  the 


eye  no  more  than  the  forking  of  main-traveled 
roads,  and  good  intentions  are  no  sure  guide 
to  the  straight  path.  This,  however,  was  one 
of  those  rare  crossings  at  which  fate’s  red 
light  swung  full  in  view,  and  in  its  warning 
glow  I  seemed  to  read  the  sign : 

“Settle  Right  or  Forever  Regret.’ 

Well  it  was  for  me  and  for  those  thousands 
who  were  victimized  and  robbed  later  that  I 
heeded  the  monition,  for  if  in  the  interests  of 
peace  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  imperious  will  of  Henry  H.  Rogers,  I 
should  toAlay  be  as  helpless  as  those  others 
who,  coming  forward  to  accuse,  are  met  with 
“Standard  Oil’s”  crushing  rejoinder,  “It’s 
a  lie— you  can’t  prove  it.”  I  have  wondered 
since  ff  the  master  of  “Standard  Oil”  too 
saw  the  red  signal  or  interpreted  its  prophetic 
message.  His  eyes  still  met  mine  in  the  same 
deadly,  intense  stare,  but  the  anger  had  passed 
out.  Then  in  an  instant  the  battle  was  mine. 
Henry  H.  Rogers  came  out  of  the  clouds  and 
with  a  gesture  of  his  hand  waved  away  all  that 
had  passed,  and  said: 

“D — n  it,  Lawson,  you  are  a  most  im¬ 
practical  man  to  do  business  with,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  must  have  your  way.  Now  just  tell 
me — and  put  it  in  few  and  plain  words — 
what  it  is  you  intend  to  do  to  get  this  affair 
done,  for  we  must  carry  it  to  a  finish  at  once, 
although  it  does  seem  hard  that  I  must  do 
things  I  don’t  want  to  and  which  may  put  me 
in  a  bad  hole;  but  let  us  hope  the  futme  will 
only  show  that  all  these  precautions  were  a 
waste  of  energies.  Bear  in  mind,  though,  that 
whatever  is  done,  must  be  so  arranged  that  no 
one  but  I  will  know  the  real  condition,  for 
though  I  have  given  way,  William  RockefeUer 
and  Stillman,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others, 
would  throw  up  the  whole  affair  rather  than 
incur  the  danger  of  futime  litigation  and 
trouble.” 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Rogers  had,  I  believe, 
made  up  his  mind  to  play  so  fair  with  the 
public  that  there  should  never  arise  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  course  of  Amalgamated,  that 
is,  he  had  determined  to  be  content  with  a  half 
brick  of  gold  without  retribution  or  restitution 
in  place  of  the  whole  fraught  with  penalties 
of  exposure  and  reprobation.  At  that  period 
his  cupidity  had  not  flamed  into  the  towers 
of  fire  it  afterward  became,  in  the  smoke  and 
flame  of  which  all  undefined  dangers  were 
obscured. 

“As  3rou  will,  Mr.  Rogers,”  I  assented; 
“that  part  is  not  my  hunt.  I  should  prefer 
that  our  associates  knew  things  as  uv  do,  but 
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as  it  seems  that  is  impossible,  I  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  knowing  that  you  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  conditions  I  am  going  ahead  on. 
Here  they  are:  First,  aU  public  notices  must 
bear  the  names  not  only  of  the  Amalgamated 
Company  and  the  City  Bank,  but  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  Rockefeller,  Rogers,  and  Stillman. 
As  the  real  story  is  to  be  told  by  me  alone, 
these  names  will  prevent  any  suspicion  the 
public,  particularly  Wall  Street,  would  have 
that  there  was  any  lukewarmness  or  dodging. 
This  means  that  you  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
must  be  known  as  officers  of  the  company 
as  well  as  directors.” 

“Now,  Lawson,  right  there,  that  is  im¬ 
possible — absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
William  Rockefeller  will  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  take  on  additional  duties  of  this  kind, 
and  whatever  the  consequences,  I  can  not 
persuade  him  to.” 

I  saw  he  meant  this,  and  that  we  must  get 
around  it. 

“  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  then — the 
president.  You  should  be  president — over 
the  flotation,  at  least.” 

“That  is  impossible,  too,  for  you  know  it 
is  settled  and  Marcus  Daly  is  president.  I 
promised  it  to  him  as  a  part  of  the  trade.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  for  me,  when  it  is  known 
I  am  not  a  copper  expert,  to  be  president  of 
a  new  copper  company  in  which  Marcus  Daly 
was  a  large  owner  and  was  supposed  to  have 
a  prominent  hand.  Besides,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  his  name  will  stand  much  letter 
than  mine,  and  it  means  much  to  all  miners 
the  world  over.” 

“All  right  for  president,”  I  answered. 
“That  settles,  then,  where  you  would  naturally 
come  in,  as  vice-president,  and  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  it  will  be  proper  to  print  your  name  in 
the  advertisement  below  that  of  the  presi¬ 
dent.” 

He  demurred  at  first,  but  finally  acquiesced, 
for  he  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  play  out 
the  string.  For  treasurer  and  secretary  he 
suggested  a  brother  of  Governor  Flower’s, 
but  I  knew  that  this  was  now  the  only  place 
left  where  the  magic  name  of  Rockefeller 
could  be  used  and  I  drew  his  attention  to  the 
fact. 

“  How  can  we  do  it,  Lawson,  when  I  have 
told  you  it  is  impossible?” 

“William  Rockefeller  has  a  son,  William 
G.  Rockefeller.  He’s  our  man  for  treasurer 
and  secretary.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  but 
will  think  WiUiam  G.  is  the  senior  Rocke¬ 
feller,  so  the  name  is  as  good  for  the  country 


as  his  father’s,  and  in  State  and  Wall  Streets 
it  is  better,  for  among  financiers  it  is  known 
that  William  Rockefeller  would  hesitate  longer 
about  putting  his  son  out  in  the  open  in  an 
enterprise  he  did  not  approve  than  about  get¬ 
ting  in  himself.  So  William  G.  Rockefeller  it 
must  be.” 

Mr.  Rogers  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea, 
and  I  could  see  it  would  be  quite  a  task  for 
him  to  arrange  the  matter.  However,  it  was 
necessary,  and  he  undertook  the  contract.  I 
went  on: 

“That  covers  the  company.  Second,  we 
will  print  three  advertisements — a  plain  notice 
of  the  City  Bank,  which  must  be  signed  not 
only  with  the  usual  ‘National  City  Bank,’ 
but  ‘James  Stillman,  President.’  This  will 
immeffiately  follow  the  company’s  advertise¬ 
ment,  which  1  shall  so  word  t^t  the  enor¬ 
mous  properties  composing  the  consolidation 
will  be  set  forth,  yet  without  details  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  holdings  in  any  of  them.  In  its 
own  advertisement  offering  the  stock  the  City 
Bank  will  refer  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Amalgamated  as  though  all  particulars  had 
there  been  given,  and  I  will  see  that  it  reads 
openly  and  frankly  and  yet  contains  noth¬ 
ing  that  need  scare  Stillman.  Then  there 
will  be  a  third  advertisement,  signed  by  my¬ 
self,  in  which,  in  the  plainest  and  strongest 
terms  at  my  command,  I  shall  tell  just  what 
the  company  is  and  what  it  proposes  to  do.” 

“So  far  all  right,”  assented  Mr.  Rogers. 

“There  is  one  more  thing,”  I  went  on.  “It 
can  not  openly  be  put  forward  that  I  am  the 
authorized  agent  of  the  Amalgamated  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  City  Bank — well,  I  must  have 
the  equivalent  of  this.  It  must  be  shown  by 
inference.  If  I  insert  these  three  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  papers  and  pay  for  them,  and 
the  company  pays  me  for  them,  it  will  be 
proof  positive  for  all  time  that  I  acted  as  the 
authorized  agent  of  not  only  the  company  and 
the  City  Bank,  but  of  Marcus  Daly,  yourself, 
William  Rockefeller’ls  son  and  James  Stillman, 
and  therefore  that  whatever  my  advertisement 
says  will  be  binding  ujxtn  them.  Remember, 
though,  it  will  be  your  hunt  whether  you  tell 
them  of  it  or  not.” 

“You  persist,  Lawson,  that  this  is  nec¬ 
essary?”  Mr.  Rogers  interrogated.  “You 
seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  position  I  shall  be  in 
should  anything  happen  later  to  reveal  to 
these  men  with  whom  I  am  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  in  business  that  they  were  binding 
themselves  without  their  knowledge,  and  that 
I  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact.” 
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Amalgamated  Subscription. 


Owing  to  the  rery  large  number  of  inquiries  (over  3,000  the  first  day),  received  and  anticipated,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
securing  an  allotment  of  the  first  issue  of  tM  consolidated  stock,  it  is  necessary  to  reply  collectively  by  this  advertisement  I 
advise  the  purchase  of  Amalgamated  by  sulwcription,  because  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Oest  opportunity  ever  offered  the  public 
for  safe  and  profitable  investment  It  is  probably  the  first  time  in  the  hutory  of  public  subscriptions  that  a  stock  is  worth  and 
can  be  sold  for  50  to  75  per  cent  more  than  the  subscription  price,  and  yet  will  be  allotted  to  each  and  even  subscriber  in 
proportion  to  his  application.  This  means  that  every  one  who  makes  a  bona  fide  subacriptioo,  large  or  small,  will  receive  shares 
at  one  hundred  dcillm  each  that  can  be  sold  at  once  at  a  large  profit. 

In  my  opinion  the  entire  $75,000,000  is  worth  and  can  be  sold  to-day  for  from  yo  to  60  per  cent  more  than  the  subscription 
price. 

First — Because  the  assets  now  owned  by  the  Amalgamated  Company  are  worth  from  $100,000,000  to  $i  15,000,00a 

Second — Because  the  Amalgamated  Company  is  now  earning  at  the  rate  of  13  to  16  per  cent  per  annum. 

Third — Because  it  wUh  from  the  start  ana  always  ^ter,  pay  8  per  cent  dividends  annually. 

Fourth — Because  the  interests  actively  engaged  in  its  management  will  make  and  keep  it  one  of  the  most  conservative  and 
sought  for  investments. 

Fifth — Because  there  srill  be  rights  attaching  to  it  almost  at  its  beginning  that  srill  give  to  it  large  profits  independent  of 
those  accruing  from  its  dividends. 

The  fact  that  the  bove  v^ues  are  now  knoam  to  tome,  and  will  be  in  the  next  few  days  recognized  by  all,  will  cause  the 
stock  to  be  largely  oversubscribed,  but  this  should  deter  no  one  from  subscribing,  for  the  reason  that,  notwithstanding  this 
certain^,  those  who  are  ennged  in  perfecting  this  great  enterprise  have  decided  Uiat  instead  of  a  favored  few  being  alTotted 
the  entire  amount,  all  shall  be  treatM  alike  Captious  critics  of  “  Coppers  *’  will  probably  again  cry  their  sarcastic  “  philan¬ 
thropy,”  but  to  the  legion  of  broad-minded  investors  who  have  followed  and  profited  Dy  this  great  industrial  revolution,  the  policy 
of  this  liberal  treatment  will  be  obvious — the  Consolidated  Company  is  to  be  many  times  larger  than  its  present  capital  indicates ; 
it,  in  my  opinion,  will  from  time  to  time  offer  tc  the  investing  public  large  amounu  of  inerrased  stuck  tor  the  puipose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  hundrMs  of  millions  of  cash  with  which  to  pay  for  all  the  producing  copper  mines,  as  it  is  now  obvious  to  students  of  affairs 
financial  that  this  company  must  in  time  become  the  owner  of  all  good  mines,  because  all  such  mines  can  be  run  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  consumer  of  copper,  the  investor  in  copper  stocks  and  the  present  owners,  by  the  Amalgamated  Company  than 
by  others.  This  being  so  it  requires  no  supematurally  Dright  mind  to  see  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  that  insures  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  premium  for  every  new  issue  of  stock. 

I  advise  all  intending  subscribers  to  send  their  subscriptions  personally  or  throngh  their  banking  or  brokera^  house  direct 
to  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  While  my  firm  will,  for  the  convenience  of  its  clients,  forward  subscriptions,  I  would 
have  it  understood  that  such  subscribers  srill  receive  the  same  treatment  if  they  send  their  applications  direct 

My  firm  srill  also  famish  subscription  blanks  to  ^ose  who,  through  lack  of  time  or  othersrise,  can  not  secure  them  elsewhere. 

All  subscribers  should  bear  in  mmd,  if  on  receiving  their  allotment  they  are  disappointed  with  the  amount,  that  their  sub¬ 
scription  is  only  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  as  all  others,  and  that  they  have  the  pledge  from  a  Board  of  Directors  whose  per¬ 
sonnel  means  good  faith. 

I  n  again  advising  the  purchase  of  "  Amalgamated  ”  I  call  attention  to  the  names  of  the  men  who  are  to  conduct  it  to  a 
future,  and  to  the  fact  that  from  its  inception  it  will  surely  give  a  return  of  over  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  par. 

THOMAS  W.  LAWSON. 


LAWSON’S  ADVERTISEMENT  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  AMALGAMATED’S. 

“Absolutely  necessary,  Mr.  Rogers,”  I  re-  nottrue;second,thatitdevolvesonmetoaccept 
turned  without  an  instant’s  hesitation.  “  Now  a  risk  those  associated  with  me  will  not  take, 
let  us  run  over  the  situation  finally,  for  I  want  If  the  first  can  be  maintained,  farewell  to  our 
to  relieve  your  mind  of  the  idea  that  I  am  enterprise,  and  get  ready  for  the  worst  finan- 
doing  anything  selfish  in  insisting  on  these  cial  scandal  Wall  Street  ever  faced.  If  it’s 
conditions.  \^en  the  public  subscription  is  the  last — Mr.  Rogers,  the  ‘Standard  Oil’ 
offered,  there  must  be  a  story  of  facts  to  go  people  are  all  very  strong,  but  I  don’t  believe 
with  it.  Some  one  must  make  it.  The  men  any  of  them  would  have  the  nerve  to  ask  me 
who  should,  will  not,  although  they  are  pre-  to  accept  a  risk  they  dared  not  themselves 
pared  to  reap  all  the  benefits  of  what  the  undertake.” 

man  who  will,  says.  Therefore  I  must,  and  There  was  no  escaping  my  conclusion,  and 
what  I  say  must  be  what  I  understand  is  the  unwelcome  as  the  fact  was,  he  saw  no  further 
exact  truth  about  the  enterprise.  Well  and  talk  would  avail,  so  he  snapped: 
gcxxi.  It  is  essential  for  the  one  who  assumes  “  Draw  up  the  advertisements  you  think 
this  responsibility  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  proper.  Have  them  ready  in  an  hour,  and  I 

that  he  can  for  all  time  show  that  the  men  will  in  the  meantime  see  William  Rockefeller 

who  benefited  and  upon  whose  say-so  he  and  Stillman  and  do  what  is  necessary.” 

acted  were  in  every  way  answerable  for  what  I  noted  the  set  of  Henry  H.  Rogers’s  jaw 

he  did.  All  this  is  undeniable.  There  are  two  and  the  down  slant  of  his  eyelid  as  he 
possible  considerations  that  enter  into  the  uttered  these  words,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
problem:  first,  that  the  facts  I  am  to  state  are  of  the  compliance  of  James  Stillman  and 
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Amalgamated  Copper  Co. 

Capital . .  .$75,000,000 

This  company  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  operating  copper-producing  properties.  Its 
capital  is  $75,000,000,  divided  into  750,000  shares  of  common  stock,  of  the 
par  value  of  $100  each.  It  has  no  bonds  or  mortgage  debt. 

This  company  has  already  purchased  large  interests  in  Anaconda  Copper 
Company,  Parrot  Stiver  and  Copper  Company,  Washoe  Copper  Company, 
Colorado  Smelting  and  Mining  Company,  and  other  companies  and  properties. 

MARCUS  DALY,  Pres., 

H.  H.  ROGERS,  Vice-Pres., 

WM.  G.  ROCKEFELLER,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

New  York,  April  28,  1899. 


OFFER  FOR  PUBLIC  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Referring  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  offers  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  750,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each  of  the  stock  of 
the  said  copper  company  will  be  received  at  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  until  12  o'clock  noon,  Thursday,  May  4,  1899,  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  share. 

Subscriptions  must  be  addressed  to  the  said  bank  and  accompanied 
by  a  certified  check  to  its  order  for  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  such 
subscription,  the  balance  to  be  payable  within  10  days  after  date  of 
notice  of  allotment. 

Temporary  negotiable  receipts  on  payment  of  sums  due  on  allotment 
will  be  issued,  exchangeable  for  certificates  of  stock,  as  soon  as  same 
can  be  engraved. 

In  case  of  oversubscription,  allotment  will  be  made  pro  rata. 

The  right  is  reserved,  however,  to  reject  any  subscription. 

New  York,  April  28,  1899. 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK, 

JAMES  STILLMAH,  Fnsideiit. 

52  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

INITIAL  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  AMALGAMATED  COPPER  COMPANY. 

William  Rockefeller  with  whatever  demands  are  of  those  with  whom  he  has  traveled  the 
he  chose  to  propose  that  day.  “Cyclones  ‘Standard  Oil’ blood-trail.”  My  unagination 
and  thunderbolts!  Heaven  help  these  or  any  showed  me  a  picture  of  26  Broadway  and  the 
others  who  venture  to  resist  him  in  this  mood,”  National  City  Bank  swaying  and  shaking  like 
I  inwardly  commented,  “  especially  if  they  full-blown  hollyhocks  in  a  gale. 
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I  had  my  advertisements  ready  and  was 
waiting  when  he  returned. 

“Lawson,”  said  he,  peremptorily,  “if  your 
work  will  pass  me  you  may  go  ahead  with  it” 

“  You  mean  you  have  obtained  all  the  con¬ 
sents  necessary?” 

“  I  mean  that  we  will  waste  no  more  words 
on  this  matter.  The  advertisements  you  can 
convince  me  are  right  you  may  have  inserted 
in  the  papers,  and  no  one  will  say  a  word  in 
public  or  in  any  way.  Neither  Mr.  William 
Rockefeller,  his  son,  Mr.  Stillman,  the  Bank 
nor  any  ofl&cer  or  director  of  the  Amalgamated 
Company  will  talk  imtil  after  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  have  been  closed  and  the  allotments 
made;  not  one  word  but  what  you  say  or  print 
will  be  uttered.  Can  you  ask  an}rtl^g  more 
than  that?” 

“Not  a  thing  more.” 

I  then  laid  out  the  rough  copies  of  what 
afterward  appeared  in  the  papers  throughout 
the  country  (reproduced  on  pages  728  and 
729). 

CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  FIRST  CRIHE  OF  AUALGAUATED 

That  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not 
versed  in  stock  affairs  may  appreciate  the 
imusual  character  of  these  announcements, 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  explain  their  divergence 
from  the  form  of  the  average  financial  adver¬ 
tisement  It  is  the  invariable  custom  in  all 
stock  subscriptions  for  the  corporation  which 
is  being  offered  for  sale,  or  the  bank  or  bank¬ 
ers  assuming  responsibility  for  the  proposition, 
to  set  forth  at  length  the  facts  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  enterprise :  if  a 
new  corporation,  its  reason  for  existence  and 
the  security  offered;  if  old,  its  history  and 
the  immediate  purposes  for  which  additional 
funds  are  asked.  It  is  the  same  in  finance 
as  in  ordinary  business.  If  you  are  offering 
for  sale  goods  which  can  not  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  talk  for 
them  so  those  who  purchase  may  know  what 
they  are  receiving  for  their  money.  Under 
normal  circumstances  the  initial  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Amalgamated  Company  would 
have  stated  the  amount  of  its  capital,  its 
organization,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
$75,000,000  of  stock  offered  for  sale  were  to 
go  into  its  treasury  to  purchase  designated 
properties.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Amal¬ 
gamated’s  advertisement  reproduced  here¬ 
with,  that  all  the  information  vouchsafed  in¬ 


tending  investors  is  mention  of  its  $75,000,- 
000  capital,  that  it  has  no  bonds  or  mortgage 
debt,  and  that  it  has  already  purchased  large 
mterests  in  the  Anaconda  and  other  copper 
properties.  Not  a  word  about  indebtedness, 
equally  vital,  nor  in  definition  of  the  extent  of 
the  interests  owned.  It  is  quite  the  briefest, 
most  meager  notice  of  subscription  ever  placed 
before  the  public.  Indeed,  it  is  informative 
and  specific  only  in  regard  to  the  officers,  who 
are  given  extraordin^  prominence.  Such 
announcements  are  usuaJly  signed  by  the 
president  and  the  secretary  and  treasurer  or 
the  names  of  all  the  officers  and  directors 
are  stated,  so  it  is  obvious  here  that  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  vice-president’s  name  is  for  a 
purpose.  And  all  Wall  Street  as  well  as  the 
general  public  construed  it  that  “  Standard 
Oil  ”  was  so  sure  of  this  enterprise  that  its 
principal  men  were  anxious  to  be  known  as 
being  behind  it. 

The  offer  of  the  National  City  Bank  begins 
with  a  reference  to  “  the  foregoing  statement,” 
as  though  that  really  show^  the  purpqse  of 
the  sale  of  stock — leaving  the  inference  that 
the  beneficiary  was  the  Amalgamated  Com¬ 
pany.  Other  details — the  designation  of  con¬ 
ditions  of  subscription,  terms,  etc.,  follow 
the  ordinary  form.  In  the  matter  of  over¬ 
subscription  this  offer  diverges  vitally.  Usu¬ 
ally  it  is  prescribed  that  “  in  case  of  over¬ 
subscription  stock  will  be  allotted  pro  rata 
and  the  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any 
subscription  in  whole  or  in  part.”  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  advertisement  I  purposely  left 
out  the  “  or  in  part,  ”  thereby  making  it  im¬ 
possible  to  reject  any  part  of  any  subscription 
— ^in  other  words,  rejection  had  to  be  with¬ 
out  compromise,  so  that  every  subscriber 
whose  subscription  was  not  wholly  rejected 
would  stand  on  equal  terms  with  every  other 
subscriber,  as  he  would  receive  his  exact  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  terms  of  these  advertisements  pre¬ 
scribed  the  conditions  under  which  subsmp- 
tions  for  the  stock  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  must  be  made  to  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  bound  the  bank  to  accept  sutv 
scriptions  presented  in  compliance  therewith. 
In  fact  they  constitute  a  iegaj  contract  binding 
the  National  City  Bank,  an  institution  doing 
business  under  the  national  banking  laws  of 
the  United  States,  to  allot  to  every  subscriber 
whose  subscription  was  not  rejected  in  full, 
his  proportionate  part  of  the  entire  750,000 
shai^  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation, 
his  proportionate  part  being  the  ratio  his  sub- 
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scription  bore  to  the  entire  subscription  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  National  City  Bank  before 
twelve  noon  of  Thursday,  May  4, 1899.  On 
receipt  of  official  notification  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  that  he  had  been  allotted 
twenty  per  cent,  of  his  subscription,  or  one 
share  in  every  five  subscribed  for,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  had  a  right  to  think  he  knew  that 
the  total  subscription  to  the  stock  had  been 
five  times  $75,000,000 — $375,000,000 — or  flVe 
times  750,000  shares — ^3,750,000  shares;  and 
that  before  noon.  May  4th,  the  National  City 
Bank  had  in  hand  certified  checks  to  the 
amount  of  $18,750,000.  The  public,  includ¬ 
ing  the  shrewdest  Wall  Streeters,  have,  since 
the  subscription  closed,  believed  that  the 
subscription  totaled  the  figures  given  above. 
Indeed  no  one  has  ever  suspected  anything 
to  the  contrary,  because  it  was  clear  that  if 
the  allotment  was  conducted  under  condi¬ 
tions  other  than  those  contracted  for  in  the 
advertisement,  the  National  City  Bank  had 
laid  itself  open  to  a  charge  of  fraud  and  was 
liable  to  each  subscriber  for  the  proportion 
of  shares  of  which  he  had  been  deprived. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  received  on  or  before  noon, 
May  4,  1899,  at  the  National  City 
Bank  was  but  $132,067,500,  and  the 
amount  of  the  five  per  cent,  certified 
checks  received  in  the  institution  up 
to  noon  was  only  $6,603,375,  or  $5  per 
share  on  a  total  of  $1,320,675  shares. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  every  legiti¬ 
mate  subscriber — and  I  except  the  millions 
of  subscriptions  which  the  bank  decided  were 
illegitimate  and  rejected,  as  they  had  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  do  under  their  contract  with  the 
public — was  defrauded  of  two  shares  of  each 
three  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Before  me 
as  I  write  is  the  original  allotment  of  the 

National  City  Bank  to  the - subscribers, 

which  I  prop>ose  to- print  later  as  part  of  this 
indictment,  showing  that  the  figures  are  ex¬ 
actly  as  1  have  stat^. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  narrative  I 
have  claimed  that  the  frauds  committed  in 
connection  with  Amalgamated  could  be  com¬ 
pletely  demonstrated  from  records  outside 
any  evidence  of  mine.  The  list  of  subscribers 
and  the  most  cursory  examination  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  national  bank  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington  will  furnish  all  the  proof  necessary  to 


substantiate  the  acciu^cy  of  my  statement 
here.  At  this  juncture  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  sum  up  the  bearing  or  the  consequences  of 
this  illegal  and  dishonest  act,  but  it  was  one  of 
the  main  cogs  in  bringing  about  the  disaster 
that  ensued.  The  conditions  which  led  to 
its  perpetration  are  narrated  farther  along. 
In  passing  I  may  say  that  when  in  an  early 
section  of  my  story  I  outlined  the  formation 
of  the  Amalgamated  Company  by  the  clerks 
and  office-boys  and  describe  the  several 
“floors”  on  which  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  let  in  their  friends,  the  hire¬ 
lings  of  “Standard  Oil”  and  the  champions 
of  the  “System”  shouted  that  these  per¬ 
formances  constituted  no  crime,  and  that  I 
was  attempting  to  deceive  the  public.  While 
the  method  of  forming  the  company  was 
deceptive,  and  outrageous  in  its  double-deal¬ 
ing,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  I  know 
it  is  so  commonly  practised  throughout  our 
American  financial  centers  that  it  never  en¬ 
tered  my  mind  to  suggest  that  it  was  criminal. 
The  infraction  I  have  just  explained,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  tangible  fraud  and  a  very  different 
proposition. 

These  two  announcements  alone  would 
have  had  but  little  efficiency  in  persuading 
the  public  to  part  with  its  money  for  Amalga¬ 
mated  stock,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  third 
advertisement — mine — they  proved  irresist¬ 
ible.  There  was  nothing  equivocal  in  my  an¬ 
nouncement.  I  not  only  advised  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  stock  by  subscription  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  best  opportunity  for 
safe  and  profitable  investment  ever  offered  the 
people,  but  said  that  the  shares  could  after¬ 
ward  be  sold  for  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent, 
advance  on  the  subscription  price,  so  every  one 
who  could  obtain  a  share  of  Amalgamate  for 
$100  was  buying  something  which  would 
subsequently  be  worth  $150  to  $200.  Fur¬ 
ther  I  promised  that  all  the  subscribers  would 
be  treated  alike  and  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  whole  750,000  shares  could  at  the 
time  the  public  was  reading  my  statement  be 
sold  for  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  more  than 
the  subscription  price,  and  declared  unquali¬ 
fiedly  that  the  assets  owned  by  the  Amalga¬ 
mate  Company  were  worth  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions; 
that  the  company  was  then  earning  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
that  from  the  start  and  ever  afterward  it 


The  sensational  culmination  of  this  chapter,  the  further  details  of  the  Crime  of  AmRlgnmmted ,  the 
spectacular  scenes  at  the  subscription  allotment  in  the  National  City  Bank,  the  midnight  episode  of 
the  introduction  of  the  bogus  subscription  will  be  found  on  pag:  65  of  the  Advertimiag  Section. 
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By  ROBERT  GRANT 

AuU>»r  ^  “UnUaventd  BrtaJ,"  “Tkt  UtuUrcurrtni"  “Tkt  OrckU,”  tic. 


lUnatrmtions  by  Frederic  R.  Gnicer 


George  cole  ax  was  in  an  outraged 
frame  of  mind,  and  properly  so.  Piditic- 
ally  speaking,  George  was  what  might  be 
called,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  a  passive  re¬ 
former.  That  is,  he  read  religiously  the  New 
Yoric  Nation,  was  totally  opposed  to  the 
spoils  system  oi  {)arty  rewards,  and  was  osten¬ 
sibly  as  right-minded  a  citizen  as  one  would 
exp^  to  find  in  a  Sabbath  day’s  journey.  He 
subscribed  one  dollar  a  year  to  die  civil-serv¬ 
ice  reform  journal,  and  invariably  voted  on 
Election  Day  for  the  best  men,  cutting  out  in 
advance  the  names  of  the  candidates  favored 
by  the  Law  and  Order  League  of  his  native 
city,  and  carrying  them  to  the  pcdls  in  order  to 
jog  his  memory.  He  could  talk  knowingly, 
too,  by  the  card,  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  men  of  the  nation,  and  had  at  his  finger- 
ends  inside  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  President  This  or  Congressman  That 
had  sacrificed  the  ideals  of  a  vigorous  man¬ 
hood  to  the  brass  idol  known  as  a  second 
term.  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely  a  prominent 
political  personage  in  the  country  for  whom 
George  had  not  a  good  word  in  every-day 
conversation.  And  when  the  talk  was  of 
municipal  politics  he  shook  his  head  with  a 
profundity  of  gloom  which  argued  an  utterly 
hopeless  condition  of  affairs — ^a  sort  of  social 
Ix^omless  pit. 

AikI  yet  George  was  practically  passive. 
He  vot^  right,  but  beyond  his  yearly  con¬ 
tribution  of  one  dollar,  he  did  nothing  else  but 
cavil  and  deplore.  He  inveighed  against  the 
low  standards  of  the  masses,  and  went  on  his 
way  sadly,  making  all  the  money  he  could 
at  his  private  calling  and  keeping  his  hands 
clean  ^m  the  slime  of  the  political  slough. 
He  was  a  censor  and  a  gentleman;  a  weU- 
set-up,  agreeable,  quick-witted  fellow,  whom 
his  men  companions  liked,  whom  women 
termed  interesting.  He  was  apt  to  impress 
the  latter  as  earnest  and  at  the  same  time 
fascinating — an  alluring  combination  to  the 


sex  which  always  likes  a  moral  frame  for  its 
fancies. 

It  was  to  a  woman  that  George  was  un¬ 
bosoming  his  distress  on  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion,  and,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  his 
indignation  and  disgust  were  entirely  jus¬ 
tified.  Her  name  was  Miss  Mary  Wellington, 
and  she  was  the  girl  whom  he  wished  wi^  all 
his  heart  to  marry.  It  was  no  hasty  conclu¬ 
sion  on  his  part.  He  knew  her,  as  he  might 
have  said,  like  a  bode,  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last,  fc«’  he  had  met  her  constantly  at 
dances  and  dinners  ever  since  she  “  came  out  ” 
seven  years  before,  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
her  physical  charms  were  supplemented  by  a 
sympathetic,  lively,  and  independent  spirit. 
One  mark  of  her  independence — the  least 
satisfactory  to  him — was  that  she  had  refused 
him  a  week  before;  or,  more  accurately  speak¬ 
ing,  the  matter  had  been  left  in  this  way:  she 
had  rejected  him  for  the  time  being  in  order 
to  think  his  offer  over.  Meanwhile  he  had  de¬ 
cided  to  go  abroad  for  sixty  days — a  shrewd 
device  on  his  part  to  cause  her  to  miss  him, 
and  here  he  was  come  to  pay  his  adieus,  but 
bubbling  over  at  the  same  time  with  what  he 
called  the  latest  piece  of  disregard  for  public 
decency  on  the  part  of  the  free-born  voter. 

“Just  think  of  it.  The  fellow  imperson¬ 
ated  one  (rf  his  heelers,  took  the  civil-service 
examination  in  the  heeler’s  name,  and  got 
the  position  for  him.  He  was  spotted,  tried 
before  a  jury  who  fouixl  him  guilty,  and 
was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail.  The 
day  he  was  discharged,  an  admiring  crowd  of 
his  constituents  escorted  him  from  prison  with 
a  brass  band  and  tendered  him  a  banquet. 
Yesterday  he  was  chosen  an  alderman  by  the 
ballots  of  the  people  <rf  this  dty.  A  self- 
convicted  falsifier  and  cheat!  A  man  who 
snaps  his  fingers  in  the  face  (rf  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Isn’t  that  a  commentary  on  the 
workings  <rf  universal  suffrage  ?  ”  This  was  a 
caustic  summing  up  on  George’s  part  of  the 
story  he  had  already  told  Miss  Wellington 
piecemeal,  and  he  looked  at  her  as  much 
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stances?”  Miss  Wellington  appeared  duly 
shocked;  yet,  being  a  woman  of  an  alert  and 
cheery  disposition,  she  reached  out  instinctive¬ 
ly  for  some  palliative  before  accepting  the 
affair  in  all  its  stark  offensiveness. 

“None  which  count — none  which  should 
weigh  for  a  moment  with  any  one  with  pa¬ 
triotic  impulses,”  he  answered.  “  The  plea  is 
that  the  people  down  there — Jim  Daly’s  con¬ 
stituents — have  no  sympathy  with  the  civil- 
service  examination  for  public  office,  and  so 
they  think  it  was  rather  smart  of  him  than 
otherwise  to  get  the  better  of  the  law.  In 
other  words,  that  it’s  all  right  to  break  a  law 
if  one  doesn’t  happen  to  fancy  it.  A  nation 
which  nurses  that  p)oint  of  view  is  certain  to 
come  to  grief.” 

Mary  nodded  gravely.  “It’s  a  dangerous 
creed-dangerous,  and  a  little  specious,  too. 


one  of  his  admirers  declare.  By  the  time  I 
return  from  my  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  I 
expect  they  will  be  booming  him  for  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Looking  at  the  matter  soberly,  Mary  Well¬ 
ington  perceived  that  Jim  Daly’s  perform¬ 
ance  was  a  disreputable  piece  of  business, 
which  merited  the  censure  of  all  decent  citi¬ 
zens.  Having  reached  this  conclusion,  she 
dismissed  George  Colfax  oh  his  travels  with 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  he  viewed  the 
affair  with  such  abhorrence.  For,  much  as 
she  liked  George,  her  hesitation  to  become 
his  wife  and  renounce  the  bachelor-girl  career 
to  which  since  her  last  birthday — her  twenty- 
fifth — she  had  felt  herself  committed,  was  a 
sort  of  indefinable  suspicion  as  to  the  real 
integrity  of  his  standards.  He  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  talker,  of  course;  his  ideals  of  public  life 
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and  private  ethics,  as  expressed  in  drawing¬ 
rooms  or  during  pleasant  dialogues  when  they 
were  alone  together,  were  exemplary.  But 
every  now  and  then,  while  he  discour^  pic¬ 
turesquely  of  the  evils  of  the  age  and  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  citizenship,  it  would  occur  to  her 
to  wonder  how  consistent  he  would  be  in  case 
his  principles  should  happen  to  clash  with  his 
predilections.  How  would  he  behave  in  a 
tight  place?  He  was  a  fashionable  young 
man  with  the  tastes  of  his  class,  and  she 
thought  she  had  detected  in  him  once  or  twice 
a  touch  of  that  complacent  egotism  which  is 
liable  to  make  fish  of  one  foible  and  flesh  of 
another,  as  the  saying  is,  to  suit  convention. 
In  short,  were  his  moral  perceptions  genuinely 
delicate  ? 

However,  she  liked  him  so  well  that  she 
was  anxious  to  believe  her  questionings 
groundless.  Accordingly  his  protestations  of 
repugnance  at  Jim  Daly’s  conduct  were  re¬ 
assuring.  For  though  they  were  merely  words, 
his  denunciation  appeared  heartfelt  and  to 
savor  of  clean  and  nice  appreciation  of  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood.  In¬ 
deed,  she  was  half  inclined  to  call  him  back 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  changed  her  mind 
and  was  ready  to  take  him  for  better  or  for 
worse.  But  ^e  let  him  go,  saying  to  herself 
that  she  could  live  without  him  perfectly  well 
for  the  next  sixty  days  and  that  the  voyage 
would  do  him  good.  Were  she  to  become 
his  wife,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  up  the 
Settlement  work  in  which  she  had  become 
deeply  interested  as  the  result  of  her  activi¬ 
ties  as  a  bachelor-girl.  She  must  be  certain 
that  he  was  all  she  believed  him  to  be  before 
she  admitted  that  she  loved  him  and  burned 
her  philanthropical  bridges. 

Returning  to  her  quarters  in  the  heart  of 
the  dty,  Mary  Wellington  became  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  her  work  of  bringing  cheer  and  re¬ 
lief  to  the  ignorant  and  needy  that  she  almost 
forgot  George  Colfax.  Yet  once  in  a  while 
it  would  occur  to  her  that  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  if  he  would  drop  in  for  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  she  would  wonder  what  he  was  doing. 
Did  she,  perchance,  at  the  same  time  exert 
herself  with  an  ardor  bom  of  an  unacknowl¬ 
edged  inkling  that  these  might  be  the  last 
months  of  her  service?  However  that  may 
have  been,  she  certainly  was  very  busy,  and 
responded  eagerly  to  every  caD  upon  her 
sympathy. 

Among  the  cases  of  distress  brought  to  her 
attention  which  interested  her  most  was  that 
of  two  children  whose  mother  had  just  died. 


Their  father  was  a  drinking  man — a  reeung 
sot  who  had  neglected  his  family  for  years. 
His  wnfe,  proud  in  her  destitution,  had  worked 
her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  maintain  a  tene¬ 
ment-roof  over  the  heads  of  their  two  little 
boys  and  to  send  them  neat  and  properly 
nourished  to  school.  This  labor  of  love  had 
been  too  much  for  her  strength,  and  finally 
she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  consumption.  This 
was  shortly  after  her  necessities  had  become 
known  to  the  Settlement  to  which  Mary  Well¬ 
ington  belonged.  The  dying  mother  bought 
her  visitor  to  keep  watch  over  her  boys,  which 
Mary  promised  faithfully  to  do. 

The  waifs,  Joe  and  Frank,  were  two  bright¬ 
eyed  youngsters  of  eleven  and  nine.  They 
stood  so  well  in  their  classes  at  school  that 
Mary  resolved  that  their  attendance  should 
not  be  interrupted  during  the  interval  while 
a  new  home  was  being  found  for  them.  She 
accompanied  them  to  the  school-house  on  the 
morning  after  the  funeral  in  (Mxler  to  explain 
the  situation  to  their  teacher  and  evince  her 
personal  interest.  Miss  Burke  was  a  pretty 
giri  two  or  three  years  younger  than  herself. 
She  looked  capable  and  attractive;  a  little 
coquettish  too,  for  her  smile  was  arch,  and 
her  pompadour  had  that  fluffy  fulness  which 
girls  who  like  to  be  admired  nowadays 
are  too  apt  to  affect.  She  was  just  the 
sort  of  giri  whom  a  man  might  fall  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with,  and  it  occurred  to 
Mary  as  they  conversed  that  it  was  not 
likely  she  would  remain  a  public-school 
teacher  long. 

Miss  Burke  evidently  knew  the  art  of  in¬ 
gratiating  herself  with  her  pupils.  Joe  and 
Frank  smiled  bashfully,  but  content^y,  un¬ 
der  her  sympathetic,  sunny  welcome.  The 
two  young  women  exchanged  a  few  words, 
the  sequel  of  which  was  that  Mary  Wellington 
accepted  the  invitation  to  remain  and  observe 
how  the  youthful  mind  was  inoculated  with 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  by  the  honeyed 
processes  of  the  modem  s^ool  system. 
While  Miss  Burke  stepped  to  the  blackboard 
to  write  some  examples  before  the  bell  should 
ring,  Joe,  the  elder  of  the  two  orphans,  util¬ 
ized  the  occasion  to  remark  in  a  low  voice 
intended  for  Mary’s  ear : 

“She’s  Jim  Daly’s  mash.” 

Mary,  who  faiM  on  the  instant  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  this  piece  of  eloquent  infor¬ 
mation,  invited  the  urchin  to  repeat  it,  which 
he  did  with  the  sly  unction  of  one  proud 
his  secret.  Mary  laughed  to  herself.  Some 
giiis  would  have  repressed  the  youthful  gos- 
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sip,  but  she  was  human.  Somehow,  too,  the  “I’d  like  to  ask  your  advice  about  some- 
name  sounded  familiar.  thing.  Miss  Wellington,  if  you  don’t  object.” 

“Who’s  Jim  Daly,  Joe?”  Mary  thought  she  knew  what  was  coming, 

“He’s  the  boss  of  the  ninth  ward.”  surprising  as  it  was  to  be  consulted.  She 

“The  Daly  who  has  just  been  elected  al-  smiled  encouragingly, 
derman?”  “It’s  about  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine,” 

“Yes,  ma’am.”  continued  Miss  Burke,  with  rising  color,  “who 

Then  Mary  understood.  “Really,  Joe!”  wishes  me  to  marry  him.  Perhaps  you  have 
she  said  in  the  stage  whisper  necessary  to  the  heard  of  him,”  she  added  with  a  suggestion 
situation.  of  furtive  pride.  “His  name  is  Jim  Daly.” 

“Maybe  she’s  going  to  be  married  after  “I  know  all  about  him.” 

E^ter,”  the  guileless  prattler  continued,  to  Miss  Burke  was  evidently  not  prepared  for 

make  his  confidence  complete.  such  a  sweeping  answer.  “You  know  what 

“Then  you  and  Frank  would  lose  her.”  he  did,  then?”  she  asserted  after  a  moment’s 

This  was  the  answer  which  rose  to  Mary’s  hesitation. 

lips,  partly  prompted  doubtless  by  her  own  “He  pretended  to  be  someone  else,  and 
instinctive  aversion  to  the  match.  passed  a  civil-service  examination,  wasn’t  it  ?  ” 

The  suggestion  of  another  loss  worked  “Yes.  I  can  tell  by  your  tone  that  you 
upon  Joe’s  susceptible  feelings.  Evidently  think  it  was  disreputable.  So  do  I,  Miss 

he  had  not  taken  this  side  of  the  matter  into  Wellington;  though  some  of  my  friends  say 

consideration,  and  he  put  up  one  of  his  hands  that  it  was  Jim’s  desire  to  help  a  friend  which 
to  his  eyes.  Fortunately  the  bell  for  the  open-  led  him  to  do  it.  But  he  had  to  serve  his 
ing  of  the  session  broke  in  upon  the  con  versa-  time  in  jail,  didn’t  he?”  She  looked  as 
tion,  and  not  only  diverted  him,  but  relegated  though  she  were  going  to  cry.  Then  she 
the  whole  subject  to  the  background  for  the  said  awkwardly:  “What  I  wished  to  ask  was 
time  being.  Nevertheless,  the  thought  of  it  whether  you  would  marry  him  if  you  were  I.” 
continued  in  Mary’s  mind  as  she 
sat  listening  to  the  exercises.  How 
could  an  attractive  girl  like  this 
take  a  fancy  to  such  a  trickster? 

It  seemed  totally  incompatible  with 
the  teacher’s  other  qualities,  for  in 
her  attitude  toward  her  pupils  she 
appeared  discerning  and  conscien¬ 
tious. 

When  the  time  came  to  go, 

Mary  referred  to  her  connection 
with  the  Settlement  work  in  the 
course  of  the  few  minutes’  further 
conversation  which  they  had  to¬ 
gether.  Miss  Burke  expressed  so 
lively  an  interest  in  this  that  it 
was  agreed  before  they  p>arted  that 
the  school-mistress  should  pay 
Mary  a  visit  some  day  later  in  the 
week,  with  the  twofold  object  of 
taking  tea  with  the  two  orphans 
and  of  being  shown  the  workings 

of  the  estabUshment.  -whos  jim  daly.  joe»" 

At  this  subsequent  interview,  the 

two  young  women  chatted  briskly  in  a  cozy  Mary  frowned.  The  responsibility  was 
comer.  Elach  found  the  other  sympathetic,  disconcerting.  “  Do  you  love  him  ?  ”  she 
despite  Mary’s  secret  prejudice;  and  it  hap-  asked  plumply. 

peiied  presently  that  Miss  Burke,  whose  “I  did  love  him;  I  suppose  I  do  still;  yes, 
countenance  now  and  again  had  seemed  a  I  do.”  She  jerked  out  her  answers  in  quick 
little  pensive,  as  though  she  had  something  succession.  “But  our  engagement  is  broken.” 
on  her  mind,  said  after  a  pause:  “Because  of  this?” 
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“  Because  he  has  been  in  jail.  None  of  my 
family  has  ever  been  in  jail.”  Miss  Burke 
set  in  place  the  loose  hairs  of  her  pompa¬ 
dour  with  a  gesture  of  severe  dignity  as  she 
spoke. 

“And  he  knows,  of  course,  that  his  dishon¬ 
esty  is  the  reason  why  you  feel  that  you  can 
not  trust  him?”  inquired  Mary,  who  being 
a  logical  person,  regarded  the  l^t  answer  as 
not  altogether  categorical. 

“It  wasn’t  like  stealing,”  said  the  girl,  by 
way  of  resenting  the  phrase. 

“It  was  dishonorable  and  untrue.” 

“The  people  down  my  way  don’t  think 
much  of  the  civil-service  laws.  They  call 
them  frills,  something  to  get  round  if  you  can. 
That’s  how  they  excuse  him.”  She  spoke 
with  nervous  rapidity  and  a  little  warmth. 

“But  they  are  our  country’s  laws  just 
the  same.  And  a  good  man — a  patriotic 
man  ought  not  to  break  them.”  Mary  was 
conscious  of  voicing  George  Colfax’s  senti¬ 
ments  as  well  as  her  own.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  burden  imposed  on  her  was  try¬ 
ing,  and  she  disliked  her  part  of  mentor. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  that  she  must  not  ab¬ 
stain  from  stating  the  vital  point  clearly;  so 
she  continued: 

“Is  not  the  real  difficulty,  my  deaf,  that 
the  man  who  could  be  false  in  one  thing  might 
be  false  in  another  when  the  occasion  arose  ?  ” 

Miss  Burke  flushed  at  the  words,  and  sud¬ 
denly  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
“  That’s  it,  of  course.  That’s  what  haunts  me. 
I  could  forgive  him  the  other — the  having 
been  in  jail  and  all  that ;  but  it’s  the  possibility 
that  he  might  do  something  worse  after  we 
were  married — when  it  was  too  late — which 
frightens  me.  ‘False  in  one  thing,  false  in 
everything,’  that’s  what  the  proverb  is.  Do 
you  believe  that  is  true.  Miss  Wellington?” 
Her  unmasked  conscience  revealed  clearly  the 
distress  caused  by  its  own  sensitiveness;  but 
.she  spoke  beseechingly,  as  though  to  invite 
comfort  from  her  companion  on  the  score  of 
this  adage. 

“Tell  me  what  sort  of  a  man  Mr.  Daly  is 
in  other  respects,”  said  Mary. 

“Oh,  he’s  kind!”  She  answered  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “He  has  been  a  good  son  and 
brother;  he  is  always  helping  people,  and  has 
more  friends  than  any  one  in  the  district.  I 
don’t  see  why  he  cared  for  me,”  ^e  added 
with  seeming  irrelevance. 

“It’s  a  great  point  in  his  favor  that  he  does 
care  for  you,  my  dear.  Is  he  steady  at  his 
work?” 


“  When  he  isn’t  too  busy  with  politics.  He 
says  that  he  will  give  them  up,  if  I  insist;  but 
my  doing  so  might  prevent  his  being  chosen 
to  Congress.”  There  was  again  rueful  pride 
in  her  plaint. 

Mary  sat  silent  for  a  moment.  “  He  stands 
convicted  of  falsehood.”  She  seemed  to  be 
speaking  to  herself. 

“Yes,”  gasped  the  girl,  as  her  mentor 
paused  to  let  the  fell  substantive  be  weighed. 

“That  seems  terrible  to  me.  But  you 
know  him  better  than  I  do.” 

Miss  Burke’s  face  lighted  at  the  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Yet  her  quick  intelligence  refused  to 
be  thus  cajoled.  “But  what  would  you  do 
in  my  place?  That’s  what  I  wish  to  know.” 

Mary  winced.  She  perceived  the  proud 
delicacy  of  the  challenge,  and  recognized  that 
she  had  condescendingly  shirked  the  real 
inquiry. 

“It  is  so  hard  to  put  oneself  in  another’s 
place.  The  excuses  you  have  given  for  his 
conduct  seem  to  me  inadequate.  That  is,  if 
a  man  gave  those  reasons  to  me — I  believe 
I  could  never  trust  him  again.”  Mary  spoke 
with  conviction,  but  she  realized  that  she  felt 
like  a  grandmother.  • 

“Thank  you,”  said  Miss  Burke.  “That’s 
what  I  wished  to  know.”  She  looked  at  the 
floor  for  an  instant.  “  Suppose  you  felt  that 
you  could  trust  him  ?  ” 

Mary  smiled  and  reflected.  “If  I  loved 
him  enough  for  that,  I  dare  say  I  should  for¬ 
give  him.” 

“You  really  would?”  Then  Miss  Burke 
perceived  that  in  her  elation  she  had  failed 
to  observe  the  logical  inconsistency  which  the 
counsel  contained.  “I  don’t  know  that  I 
understand  exactly,”  she  added. 

Mary  smiled  again,  then  shook  her  head. 
“I  doubt  if  I  can  make  it  any  plainer  than 
that.  I  mean  that — if  I  were  you — I  should 
have  to  feel  absolutely  sure  that  I  loved  him; 
and  even  then — ”  She  paused  without  com¬ 
pleting  the  ellipsis.  “As  to  that,  dear,  no 
one  can  enlighten  you  but  yourself.” 

“Of  course,”  said  poor  Miss  Burke.  Yet 
she  was  already  beginning  to  suspect  that  the 
sphinx-like  utterance  might  contain  both  the 
kernel  of  eternal  feminine  truth  and  the  real 
answer  to  her  own  doubts. 

II 

Some  two  months  later  the  Meteoric,  one  of 
the  fast  ocean  greyhounds,  was  approaching 
the  port  of  New  York.  At  sight  of  land  the 
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cabin  passengers^  who  had  been  killing  time 
resign^y  in  one  another’s  society,  became 
possessed  with  a  rampant  desire  to  leave  the 
vessel  as  soon  as  possible.  When  it  was 
definitely  announced  that  the  Meteoric  would 


the  last  seven  days,  he  muttered  under  his 
breath: 

“Confound  the  customs  an)rway!’’ 

A  flutter  of  garments  and  a  breezy  voice 
brought  him  politely  to  his  feet. 


“THE  PEOPLE  DOWN  MY  WAY  DON’T  THINK  MUCH  OF  THE  CIVIL-SERVICE  LAWS.” 


reach  her  dock  early  enough  in  the  afternoon 
to  enable  them  to  have  their  baggage  exam¬ 
ined  and  get  away  before  dark,  they  gave 
vent  to  their  pent-up  spirits  in  mutual  con¬ 
gratulations  and  adieus. 

Among  those  on  board  thus  chafing  to 
escape  from  the  limitations  of  an  ocean  voy¬ 
age  was  George  Colfax,  whose  eagerness  to 
land  was  enhanced  by  the  hope  that  his  ab¬ 
sence  had  made  the  heart  of  his  lady-love 
fonder.  His  travels  had  been  restful  and 
stimulating;  but  there  is  nothing  like  one’s 
own  country,  after  all.  So  he  reflected  as, 
cigar  in  mouth,  he  perused  the  newspapers 
which  the  pilot  had  brought,  and  watched 
the  coast-line  gradually  change  to  the  familiar 
monuments  of  Manhattan. 

Yet  apparently  there  was  a  subconscious¬ 
ness  to  his  thought,  for  as  he  folded  his  last 
newspaper  and  stretched  himself  with  the 
languor  of  a  man  no  longer  harried  by  lack 
of  knowledge  as  to  what  has  happened  during 


“That’s  over  with,  thank  Heaven!”  The 
speaker  was  a  charming  wroman  from  Boston, 
whose  society  he  had  found  engrossing  during 
the  voyage — a  woman  of  the  polite  world, 
voluble  and  well  informed. 

“I  just  signed  and  swore  to  the  paper  they 
gave  me  without  reading  it,”  she  added,  with 
a  gay  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  as  though  she 
were  well  content  with  this  summary  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  distasteful  matter.  “Have  you 
made  your  declaration  yet?”  she  asked  in¬ 
differently. 

“No.” 

“What  I  don’t  understand  is  why  they 
should  make  you  take  oath  to  a  thing  and 
then  rummage  through  your  trunks  as  though 
they  didn’t  believe  you.” 

“It’s  an  outrage — an  infernal  outrage,” 
said  George.  “Every  time  the  Government 
does  it  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  is 
insulted.” 

“I  haven’t  much  with  me  this  time  any- 
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way;  they  can  hardly  expect  that  a  person 
wiU  go  to  Europe  for  six  months  and  not 
bring  back  more  than  one  hundred  dollars’ 
wor&  of  things,”  continued  Miss  GoUghtly 
artlessly.  “One  might  almost  as  well  stay 
at  home.  It  isn’t  as  if  I  bought  them  to  sell. 
They  are  my  own  ownty  donty  effects,  and 
I’ve  no  intention  of  papng  the  Government 
one  cent  on  them  if  I  can  help  it.  And  they 
charge  one  for  presents.  Of  course,  I  won’t 
pay  on  presents  I  have  bought  to  give  other 
people.  That  would  simply  make  them  cost 
so  much  more.” 

“The  whole  thing  is  a  wretched  and  hu¬ 
miliating  farce,”  was  George’s  not  altogether 
illuminating  comnient  on  this  naive  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  workings  of  the  female  mind.  He 
spoke  doggedly,  and  then  hummed  the  re¬ 
frain  of  a  song  as  though  to  keep  up  his  cour¬ 
age. 

“Well,  I’ll  go  and  take  my  turn,”  he  said, 
with  the  air  of  aristocratic  urbanity  which 
made  him  a  favorite  in  social  circles. 

Miss  GoUghtly  detained  him  to  add;  “If 


WHISPERED. 

you  find  any  better  method,  I  wish  you’d  let 
me  know.  It  seemed  the  simplest  way  not  to 
declare  anything,  and  to  trust  to  luck.” 

So  great  was  the  bustle  and  confusion  that 
George  was  not  conscious  of  the  presence  of 


his  Uvely  companion  again  until  he  heard  her 
voice  in  his  ear  two  hours  later  on  the  pier  or 
platform  where  the  baggage  from  the  Meteoric 
was  being  inspected. 

“Well,”  she  said  under  her  breath,  “I’m 
all  through.  They  gave  me  a  jewel  of  a 
man.  And  you?” 

“I’ve  had  no  trouble.”  George  spoke 
with  nonchalance  as  if  to  imply  that  he  had 
expected  none.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
he  was  following  the  actions  of  the  custom¬ 
house  official  aUotted  to  him  who  was  chalk¬ 
ing  his  examined  trunks  with  the  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  which  signified  that  the  Government  had 
released  its  grip  on  them. 

This  done,  C^rge  beckoned  to  an  attend¬ 
ant  porter,  after  which  he  turned  again  to 
Miss  GoUghtly. 

“  If  you’ll  wait  a  moment  until  I  see  these 
things  of  mine  safely  in  the  hands  of  the 
transfer  express.  I’ll  put  you  into  your  car¬ 
riage  and  take  a  fond  farewell.” 

“You  needn’t  hurry,”  was  her  answer. 
“  My  friend.  Miss  Pilgrim,  has  declared  thirty- 
four  articles,  and  she  doesn’t  know  in  which 
of  her  eight  trunks  any  of  them  are.  She 
and  the  citizen  in  glasses  meted  out  to  her, 
who  insists  on  finding  every  one,  are  now 
engaged  in  ransacking  her  entire  wardrobe. 

I  intend  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
scene  of  worry.  That’s  what  comes  of  being 
conscientious.” 

George  and  the  inspiector,  preceded  by  the 
porter  wheeUng  the  traveler’s  three  trunks, 
hat-box,  and  smaU  bags,  set  out  for  the  other 
end  of  the  shed. 

George  retiuned  ten  minutes  later;  he 
stepped  briskly  and  was  beaming. 

“Still  waiting,  I  see,”  he  said  jocularly. 
“And  in  your  eyes  I  read  the  purple  light 
of  love,  young  man.  I  wish  you  success.” 
Her  wor^  were  the  rallying  outcome  of  con¬ 
fidences  on  shipboard  aiter  five  days  at  sea. 

George  blushed,  but  looked  pleased.  “  You 
may  see  her  first,”  he  said,  “for  she  is  con¬ 
stantly  at  her  cousin’s,  or  was  before  she  took 
up  Settlement  life.” 

“How  much  did  you  give  him?”  asked 
Miss  Golightly. 

The  reversion  to  their  previous  topic  was  so 
'  abrupt  and  barefaced  that  the  lover  stared 
for  a  moment,  then  tried  not  to  appear  con¬ 
fused. 

“Oh,  a  mere  trifle!”  he  said  with  offhand 
dignity. 

“I  gave  mine  twenty-five  dollars,”  she 
whispered.  “Wasn’t  that  enough?” 
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“Abundant,  I  should  say.  But  I  am  not 
well  posted  on  such  matters.”  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  he  wished  to  avoid  the  subject,  and  was 
al-so  impatient  to  get  away,  for  he  took  out  his 
watch.  “If  Miss  Pilpnm  is  really  likely  to 
l)e  detainetl,”  he  began. 


He  said  aloud:  “I  came  across  this  on  the 
other  side  and  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  it 
to  you.” 

Mary  undid  the  pjarcel,  disclosing  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bit  of  jade;  not  too  costly  a  gift  for  a 
friend  to  accept,  yet  really  a  defiance  of  the 


Miss  (ioiightly  rose  to  the  (KTasion  and 
dismissed  him.  “I  understand,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  amiably.  “Every  minute  is  pre¬ 
cious.” 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  two  days  later 
that  he  succeeded  in  finding  Mar\’  Welling- 
t«»n  at  home.  He  calle<l  that  evening,  but 
was  told  by  the  j)erson  in  charge  that  she  ha*l 
taken  a  brief  respite  from  work  and  would 
not  return  for  another  twenty-four  hours. 
On  the  secoml  <K'casion,  as  the  first,  he 
brought  with  him  under  his  arm  a  go«Kl-si7.e<l 
|>ackage,  neatly  done  up. 

“  I  am  back  again,”  he  siiid,  and  he  pressed 
her  hand  with  unmistakable  tjc-aX. 

Her  greeting  was  friendly;  not  em«)ti«>nal 
like  his,  or  unreser\‘ed;  but  he  flattere<l  him¬ 
self  that  she  seemed  very  glad  to  see  him. 
He  reflected:  “I  don’t  believe  that  it  did  my 
cause  a  particle  of  harm  to  let  her  go  without 
the  constant  visits  she  had  grown  accustomed 
to  expet't.” 


convention  which  f«)rbids  marriageable  maid¬ 
ens  to  receive  from  their  male  admirers  pres¬ 
ents  less  |)erishable  than  flowers  or  sweet¬ 
meats. 

“It  is  lovely,  and  it  was  very  kind  of  you 
to  rememl>er  me.” 

“Rememljer  you?  You  were  in  my 
thoughts  day  an(i  riight.” 

She  smile<l  to  disj)el  the  tension.  “  I  shall 
enjoy  hearing  about  your  travels.  A  frien*! 
of  y«>urs  has  told  me  .something  of  them.” 

“.\h!  Miss  Golightly.  You  have  seen  her, 
then,  at  your  c«)usin’s?  companionable 
woman;  and  she  knows  her  Europe.  Yes, 
we  compared  notes  regarding  our  travels.” 

He  colored  slightly,  but  only  at  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  having  confide<l  to  this  compara¬ 
tive  stranger  his  bosom’s  secret  under  the 
sjjell  of  an  ocean  intimacy. 

“You  brought  home  other  things,  I  dare 
say?”  Mary  asked  after  a  pause,  glancing  up 
at  him.” 
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“ Oh,  yes!”  The  trend  of  the  question  was 
not  clear  to  him,  but  he  was  impelled  to  add: 

“  For  one  thing,  I  ordered  clothes  enough  to 
last  me  three  years  at  least.  I  bought  gloves 
galore  for  myself  and  for  my  sister.  As  I 
l)elong  to  the  working  class,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  how  soon  I  may  be  able  to  get  away 
again,  I  laid  in  a  stock  of  everything  which  I 
needed  or  which  took  my  fancy.  Men’s 
things  as  well  as  women’s  are  so  much  cheaper 
over  there  if  one  knows  where  to  go.” 

“With  the  duties?” 

The  words,  gently  spoken,  were  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue.  George  betrayed  his  distaste 
for  the  inquiry  only  by  a  sudden  gra\’ity. 
“Yes,  with  the  duties.”  He  hastened  to  add : 

“  But  enough  of  myself  and  my  travels.  They 
were  merely  to  pass  the  time.”  He  bent 
forward  from  his  chair  and  interrogated  her 
meaningly  with  his  glance. 

“  But  I  am  interested  in  duties.”  ^ 

He  frowned  at  her  insi.stence. 

“Miss  Golightly,”  continued  Mary,  “ex¬ 
plained  to  us  yesterday  how  she  got  all  her 
things  through  the  custom-hou.se  by  giving 
the  insjjector  twenty-five  dollars.  She  gloried 
in  it  and  in  the  fact  that,  though  her  trunks 
were  full  of  new  dresses,  she  made  oath  that 
she  had  nothing  dutiable.” 

He  suspected  now  her  trend,  yet  he  was 
not  certain  that  he  was  included  in  its  scope. 
But  he  felt  her  eyes  resting  on  him  .search- 
ingly. 

“Did  she?”  he  exclaimed,  with  an  effort 
at  air}’  lightness  which  seemed  to  afford  the 
t)nly  hope  of  escape. 

“  How  did  you  manage  ?  ” 

“I?”  He  spoke  after  a  moment’s  pause 
with  the  calm  of  one  who  slightly  resents  an 
invasion  of  his  privacy. 

“Did  you  pay  the  duties  on  your  things?” 

George  realize  now  that  he  was  face  to  face 
with  a  question  which,  as  lawyers  say,  re¬ 
quired  that  the  answer  should  be  either  “yes” 
or  “  no.”  Still,  he  made  one  more  attempt 
to  avert  the  crucial  inquir}’. 

“  Does  this  really  interest  you  ?  ” 

“Immen.sely.  Sly  whole  future  may  be 
influenced  by  it.” 

“I  see.”  There  was  no  room  left  for 
doubt  as  to  her  meaning.  Nor  did  he  choo.se 
to  lie.  “  No,  I  paid  no  duties.” 

“  I  feared  as  much.” 

There  was  a  p>ainful  silence.  George  rose, 
and  walking  to  the  mantel-piece,  looked  down 
at  the  hearth  and  tapped  the  ironwork  with 
his  foot.  He  would  fain  have  made  the  best 


of  what  he  ruefully  recognized  to  be  a  shabby 
situation  by  treating  it  jocosely;  but  her 
grave,  grieved  demeanor  forbade.  Yet  he 
ventured  to  remark; 

“Why  do  you  take  this  so  seriously?” 

“  I  exp)ect^  better  things  of  you.” 

He  felt  of  his  mustache  and  es.sayed  extenu¬ 
ation.  “It  wa.s — er — unworthy  of  me,  of 
course;  foolish — pig-headed — tricky,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  I  got  mad.  I’d  nothing  to  sell,  and 
the  declaration  is  a  farce  when  they  examine 
after  it.  So  I  left  them  to  find  what  they 
chose.  I’m  terribly  sorry,  for  you  .seem  to 
hate  it  .so.  But  it’s  an  idiotic  and  imperti¬ 
nent  law  anyway.” 

“In  other  words,  you  think  it  all  right  to 
break  a  law  if  you  don’t  happen  to  fancy  it.” 

George  started  visibly  and  colored.  He 
recognized  the  aphorism  as  his,  but  for  the 
moment  did  not  recall  the  occasion  of  its 
use.  He  chose  to  evade  it  by  an  attempt  at 
banter.  “  You  can’t  make  a  tragedy,  my  dear 
girl,  out  of  the  failure  to  pay  duties  on  a  few 
things  bought  for  one’s  personal  use,  and  not 
for  sale.  ^Tiy,  nearly  every  woman  in  the 
world  smuggles  when  she  gets  the  chance — 
on  her  clothes  and  finery.  You  must  know 
that.  Your  sex  as  a  clsiss  doesn’t  regard  it 
as  disreputable  in  the  least.  At  the  worst, 
it  is  a  peccadiUo,  not  a  crime.  The  law  was 
pas.sed  to  enable  our  native  tailors  to  shear 
the  well-to-do  public.” 

Mary  ignored  the  plausible  indictment 
against  the  unscrupulousness  of  her  sex. 
“  Can  such  an  argument  weigh  for  a  moment 
with  any  one  with  patriotic  impulses?” 

Again  the  parrot-like  reminder  caused  him 
to  wince,  and  this  time  he  recognized  the 
application. 

“Oh!”  he  exclaimed,  with  sorry  yet  pro¬ 
testing  confusion. 

“It’s  the  inconsistency,”  she  answere<l 
without  flinching,  perceiving  that  he  under¬ 
stood. 

George  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
“You  compare  me  with  that — er — blather¬ 
skite?”  he  asked,  conscious  as  he  spoke  that 
her  logic  was  irrefutable.  Yet  his  self-resp>ect 
cried  out  to  try  to  save  himself. 

“Why  not?  The  civil-service  law  seemed 
a  frill  to  Jim  Daly;  the  customs  law  an  im¬ 
pertinence  to  you.” 

He  looked  down  at  the  hearth  again. 
There  was  an  air  of  finality  in  her  words 
which  was  disconcerting. 

“I’ve  been  an  ass,”  he  ejaculated.  “I’ll 
give  the  things  up;  pay  the  duties;  go  to 
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prison,  if  you  like.  The  punishment  is  fine 
or  imprisonment.”  He  intended  to  be  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  offer  of  self-humiliation,  though 
his  speech  savored  of  extravagance. 

Mary  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “If  you 
•lid,  I  dare  say  a  bevy  of  .society  women  would 
tender  you  a  banquet  when  you  were  released 
from  jail.” 

He  bit  his  lip  and  stared  at  her.  “  You  are 
taking  this  .seriously  with  a  vengeance!” 

“I  must.” 

He  cros.sed  the  room  and,  l)ending  beside 
her,  .sought  to  take  her  hand.  “  Do  you  mean 
that  but  for  this — ?  Mar>’,  are  you  going  to 
let  a  little  thing  like  this  .separate  us?” 

He  had  captured  her  fingers,  but  they  lay 
limp  and  unresponsive  in  his. 

“It  is  not  a  little  thing;  from  my  stand- 
|)oint  it  is  everything.” 

“  But  you  will  give  me  another  chance  ?” 

“You  have  had  your  chance.  That  was 
it.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  I  loved 
you,  and  now  I  know  that  I  do  not.  I  could 
never  marry  a  man  I  could  not — er — trust.” 

“Trust?  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  worthy 
of  trust.” 

She  .smile<l  .sadly  and  drew  away  her  hand. 
“Maybe.  But  I  shall  never  know,  you  see, 
l^ecause  I  do  not  love  you.” 

Her  feminine  inversion  of  logic  augmented 
his  «lismay.  “  I  .shall  never  give  up,”  he  ex- 
claimeil,  ri.sing  and  buttoning  his  c«)at. 
“When  you  think  this  over  you  will  reali7.e 
that  you  have  c.xaggerated  what  I  did.” 

She  .shook  her  head.  His  olxluracy  made 
no  impres.sion  on  her,  for  she  was  free  fn)m 
doubts. 

“We  will  be  friends,  if  you  like;  but  we 
can  never  l)e  anything  closer.” 

An  inspiration  seized  him.  “What  would 
the  girl  whom  Jim  Daly  loves,  if  there  is  one, 
say?  She  has  never  given  him  up,  I  wager.” 


Mary  blushed  at  his  unconscious  divina¬ 
tion.  “  I  do  not  know,”  she  said.  “  But  you 
are  one  person,  Jim  Daly  is  another.  You 
have  had  every  advantage ;  he  is  a — er — blath¬ 
erskite.  Yet  you  condescend  to  put  yourself 
on  a  par  with  him,  and  condone  the  offense 
on  the  ground  that  your  little  world  winks  at 
it.  Remember 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  to  tine  issues. 

How  shall  stK'iety  progress,  unless  my  .sex 
insists  on  at  least  that  |xttent  of  nobility  in 
the  men  who  w«m)  us?  I  am  reading  you  a 
lecture,  but  you  insi.sted  on  it.” 

George  sttxxl  for  a  moment  .silent.  “You 
are  right.  1  .supixtse.”  He  lifted  her  hand  to 
his  lips  and  kissed  it.  Then  he  turned  and 
left  the  rtxtm. 

.\s  he  pa.s.sed  out,  Mary  heard  the  voices 
of  the  orphans,  Jew  and  Frank,  in  the  entri'. 
The  former  in  greeting  her  held  t)ut  a  letter 
which  had  ju.st  l»een  tielivered  by  the  jx>st- 
man. 

“V’ou’ve  come  back,  Miss  Wellington,” 
cried  the  little  man  rapturou.sly. 

“Yes,  Joe  dear.” 

Mechanically  she  ojxfned  the  envelojte. 
.\s  she  read  the  contents  she  smiled  faintly 
and  ntxlded  her  head  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  news  was  not  une.\|)ected. 

“  But  noblesse  oblige,’*  .she  murmured  to 
herself  proudly,  not  realizing  that  she  hatl 
.spoken  aloud. 

“What  did  you  say,  Mi.ss  Wellington?” 

Mary  recalletl  her  musing  wits.  “I’ve 
.something  interesting  to  tell  you,  boys.  Miss 
Burke  is  going  to  be  married  to  Jim  Daly. 
That  is  bad  for  you,  dears,  but  partly  t<» 
make  up  for  it,  I  wish  to  let  you  know  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  my  leaving  you  any 
more.” 


The  Answer 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  BLAKE 

Through  the  dark  hours  she  watched  beside  her  dead: 

“Grant  me  a  sign,  O  God  of  life  and  light. 

Lest  in  the  ocean  of  despair  and  dread 
My  lo.st  soul  sink  to-night!” 

Then  in  the  east  the  sudden  roses  stirred; 

A  .soft  breath  crept  amid  the  whi.spering  com; 

Ami  the  .sweet  shrillness  of  the  |>iping  birrl 
Hailetl  the  awaking  mom. 


The  Words  of  the  Wise 


By  CAROLINE  DUER 
IlluBtration*  by  William  T.  Van  Dresaer  t 


ONE  mornln"  in  May  a  cab  drove  rapidly 
down  Forty -second  Street  and  stopped 
in  front  of  the  closed  flutes  of  the  ferry-house. 
The  boat  which  was  ju.st  entering  the  slip 
would  have  to  discharge  its  sparse  load  of 
})assengers.  trucks,  and  market-wagons,  and 
receive  the  few  people  now  congregated  in 
the  waiting-room,  before  the  oncoming  of 
vehicles  could  l)e  permitted,  and  the  driver 
of  the  cab  drew  a  little  to  one  side  until  his 
turn  should  arrive. 

Of  the  two  jjersons  within,  neither  appeared 
conscious  of  the  momentar>’  halt.  They  were 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation — the  wom¬ 
an  somewhat  voluble  and  explanatory’,  and 
the  man  throwing  in  an  occasional  obsena- 
tion  which  was  listened  to  with  attention  and 
not  infrequently  commended. 

“And  so  you  see,  Henry,  we  are  lights — 
liright  and  shining  lights;  golden  examples', 
and  from  our  high  pinnacles  of  fame  we  are 
expected  to  advise  and  admonish  our  grace¬ 
less  juniors.  I’ve  no  doubt  my  niece  hates 
the  sound  of  my  name.  I  am  convinced  that 
her  mother  loses  no  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  my  merits — of  which,  indeed,  my  family 
seem  to  be  getting  rather  e.xaggerated  no¬ 
tions.  ‘Go  to  your  aunt,  sentimentalist, 
consider  her  wax’s  and  be  wise,’  or  words 
to  that  effect,  I  suppose  she  has  often  heard. 
Well,  I’m  nothing  if  not  prac-tical,  and  I’ve 
great  powers  of  e.xhortation.” 

Her  handsome  features  took  on  a  most 
resolute  expression  as  she  spoke  the  last 
words,  and  she  settled  her  short,  square  figure 
back  intq  the  comer  with  the  air  of  one  to 
whom  experience  has  brought  few  rebuffs 
and  no  defeats. 

Her  companion  laughed.  “And  I’m  to 
pby  the  part  of  choms,  I  suppose.” 

“Not  at  all.  Your  r61e  is  set  down  for 
you.  While  I  am  rousing  the  ambition  of 
my  niece,  you  will  be  dazzling  your  young 
cousin  with  the  brilliancy  of  your  career. 
That  is  clearlj’  indicated.” 

At  this  the  man,  who  had  a  long,  thin  body, 
a  long,  rather  furrowed  face,  and  bushy  gray 


eyebrows,  leaned  back  in  his  comer  and  with 
some  complacence  underlying  his  accent  of 
mock  sarcasm,  murmured  over: 

“‘The  brilliancy  of  my  career.’  ” 

“Perhaps  ‘splendid’  is  a  better  word  than 
‘brilliant,’”  amended  his  companion,  calmly 
matter-of-fact.  “  Brilliancy  suggests  a  spar¬ 
kle — possibly  a  reflected  spmrkle.  I  am  said 
to  write  a  brilliant  comedy,  for  instance; 
but  you  are  the  greate.st  of  living  tragedians. 
That  is  world-acknowledged.  Yes,  ‘splen¬ 
did  ’  is  the  word.” 

“It  needed  the  opinion  of  the  cleverest  of 
modem  writers  to  conxince  me,”  he  returnetl 
gallantly. 

This  time  she  laughed.  “Well,  I  suppose 
xx’e  hax’e  each,  in  our  sexeral  ways,  made  a 
success  of  life.  The  public  jxays  us,  the  crit¬ 
ics  praise  us — that  is,  u.sually;  and  when  they 
don’t,  the  jxeople  flock  to  hear  us  just  the 
.same — and  if  it  xx’as  up-hill  work  at  first,  it’s 
smooth  enough  going  now.  But  it  is  absurd 
for  us  to  sit  here  throwing  laurel-xxTeaths  at 
each  other.  We  ought  to  be  lux'ing  out  our 
plan  of  campaign.” 

“Suppose  we  wait  till  we  are  on  board  the 
boat,”  he  suggested.  And,  indeed,  the  jolting 
of  the  cab  made  any  interchange  of  ideas  for 
the  moment  difficult. 

In  the  semi-gloom  of  the  cox’ered  gangxvay 
they  again  came  to  a  standstill  and  the  lady 
resum^  her  discourse. 

“We  ought,  you  know,”  she  said,  “to  l)e 
prepared  xvith  the  most  convincing  argu¬ 
ments.” 

“I  thought  it  xx’as  going  to  be  enough  for 
them  to  gaze  upon  our  effulgence  and  hear 
us  recite  the  story  of  our  lix’es.” 

“But  in  the  recitation  we’ve  got  to  show 
them  that  nowadays  the  least  success  over¬ 
leaps  the  bounds  of  the  highest  failure.” 

“They  are  indifferent  to  success,  then?” 
he  observed. 

“Along  the  lines  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
them,  completely  so.  He,  they  say,  has  a 
marvelous  barytone  which  he  refuses  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  V'ogel,  of  the  Grand  Opera  Company, 
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who  was  a  friend  of  his  father’s,  has  heard 
him  and  would  send  him  abroad  to-morrow 
to  study,  but  he  won’t  go.  He  declares  he 
would  rather  raise  horses  in  the  country, 
which  seems  to  be  his  present  occupation,  and 
not  a  very  lucrative  one.  She  is  a  really  won¬ 
derful  mimic,  and  I  believe  with  a  little  train¬ 
ing  and  my  influence  she’d  be  getting  good 
parts  and  a  handsome  salary  within  the  year. 
Her  mother  is  more  than  willing  that  she 
should  try.  .\nd  why  not  ?  The  family  are 
as  poor  as  Job’s  turkey,  and  it  is  e.xpedient,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary,  that  she  should  earn 
her  living.  But  no;  she  will  give  lessons — 
goodness  knows  in  what!  she  will  take  in  sew¬ 
ing,  she  will  do  an\thing,  in  fact,  but  take 
advantage  of  the  talent  she  has  and  turn  it  to 
the  best  account.  There  you  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  nutshell.” 

“What  is  her  objection  to  the  stage?”  in- 
<|uired  the  man. 

“She  does  not  like  the  life,  and  is  afraid  of 
publicity.  But  after  all,  one  must  accept 
the  kind  of  chance  Fate  gives  one.  I  did.  I 
was  left  most  unexpectedly  penniless,  as  you 
know;  I  found  I  could  write  (my  niece 
would  doubtless  feel  that  there  was  a  certain 
mental  indecency  in  putting  one’s  thoughts 
before  the  public) — I  did  wTite,  and  now  in 
middle  age  Miss  Isabella  Martin  is  a  rich 
and  independent  woman,  petted  and  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  world  in  general  and  her  own 
family  in  particular.” 

“But  you  are  an  exceptional  woman,  my 
dear  Isabella.” 

“  If  it’s  exceptional  to  have  common  sense, 
and  the  ability  to  work  hard  for  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  harder  when  you’ve  got  it,”  she 
answered  candidly;  “but  even  you  geniuses 
have  to  work.” 

“  Don’t  we  just! ”  returned  her  companion, 
the  boyishness  of  the  reply  contrasting  strange¬ 
ly  with  his  old  eyes  and  the  tired  wrinkles 
about  his  mouth.  “  But  it’s  worth  it.  \Mien 
you’re  swaying  the  emotions  of  a  multitude — 
moving  them  either  to  tears  or  laughter  by 
the  words  you  speak  or  the  words  you  write 
— power  is  a  splendid  thing,  Isabella,  and 
fame  is  worth  living  and  working  and  dying 
for - ” 

“That’s  it!”  she  exclaimed,  interrupting 
him.  “That  is  the  way  we  must  make  them 
see  it.” 

“  If  they  were  of  the  kind  that  succeeds,  they 
would  see  it  for  themselves,”  he  aftirmed, 
“unless — is  there  any  attachment  between 
them  ?” 


“None  that  I’ve  ever  heard  of.  They  are 
simply  content  to  be  nobodies  and  do  nothing 
in  the  face  of  the  gifts  fortune  has  b^towed 
upon  them.” 

“We  must  do  our  best  to  show  them  the 
error  of  their  ways,  then,  and  if  Isabella  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Henry  Ireland  fail  to  convince - ” 

“But  we  don’t  admit  that  possibility,”  she 
declared,  smiling;  and  the  crossing  of  the 
ferry  having  been  effected,  she  leaned  out  of 
the  cab-window  to  describe  to  the  driver  the 
somewhat  complicated  nature  of  his  farther 
route. 

The  long  road  slanted  steeply  up  the  side 
of  the  Palisades.  Behind  them,  as  they  began 
to  ascend,  the  trains  ran  rumbling  into  the 
open,  black  nostril  of  the  West  Shore  Tun¬ 
nel.  Below  them,  as  they  climbed  higher, 
the  brown  roofs  of  the  station -platforms  and 
freight-sheds,  the  wide,  grajish  flood  of  the 
Hudson  dotted  and  crossed  by  busy  boats, 
the  wharves  and  warehouses,  squat  blocks,  tall 
buildings,  and  spires  of  the  city,  were  spread 
out  like  a  great  panorama.  Even  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  one  almost  felt  the  pressure  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  process  of  transaction,  and  the  smoke 
of  enterprise  hung  hazily  over  all. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  they  jolted  through 
occasionally  paved,  streets,  between  clusters 
of  Queen  Anne  cottages  that  chose  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  part  of  the  neighboring 
towmship,  and  along  a  dusty,  macadamized 
boulevard,  until  at  last  they  l)egan  the  descent 
of  the  other  side.  And  here  they  came  upon 
the  spring.  Fur  in  the  valley  the  apple-blos¬ 
soms  were  out,  the  trees  were  misty  with  the 
young  green  of  half-grown  leaves,  the  air 
smelled  of  sprouting  grass,  of  breaking  buds, 
of  fresh,  moi.st  earth,  newly  warmed  by  the  sun, 
and  in  the  distance,  through  the  soft  yellow 
of  the  marshes,  the  winding  loops  of  a  small 
river  reflected  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky. 

The  houses  here  were  scattered.  !^ch 
little  homestead  had  its  lawms  and  flower¬ 
beds,  its  orchards  and  fields  about  it,  and  the 
whole  opposite  hillside,  under  the  shade  of  its 
trees,  was  farmed  into  squares  and  patches 
of  variegated  greens  and  browns  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  It  was  a  pleasant,  sleepy  land, 
where  one  might  ea.sily  fall  into  the  way  of 
thinking,  with  the  lotus-eaters,  that  it  was 
“always  afternoon.” 

“And  this  is  the  Vale  of  Content  that  they  . 
do  not  wish  to  leave,”  remarked  Mr.  Ireland, 
surv’eying  the  countiy  from  liis  window. 
“Well,  it  is  a  peaceful  pbce.  One  can  not 
deny  that.” 


-I  I  HOUtiH  r  VOL'  (;.\VF.  MK  to  L’XDKKSI  and  THA'r  THKRE  WAS  NO 
ATTACH  MK.N'r." 


peaceful,”  relumed  Miss  Martin  dis¬ 
passionately;  “yes,  it’s  very  peaceful,  an<l 
an  excellent  place  to  j;row  vegetables  in.” 

No  adverse  comment  could  have  been 
stronger  than  the  tone  in  which  she  ma<le 
this  statement,  and  the  eminent  actor  met  her 
eye  with  a  smile  of  amusement  as  he  inquired 
how  much  longer  the  drive  was  likely  to  be. 


They  had  turned  and  were  now  wending  their 
way  northward,  and  she  pointed  to  where, 
among  the  wooded  slo|)es  ahead  of  them,  the 
top  of  a  square,  gray-stone  house  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible. 

“  My  relations  live  there,  and  yours  within 
a  stone’s  throw.  I  take  it  you  have  never 
visited  them  in  their  seclusion  before.” 
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“They  generally  come  to  see  me  when  I 
am  playing  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I’m 
afraid  I  should  never  have  got  myself  all  the 
way  over  here  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  com¬ 
mands,  Isabella.  But  now  I  am  here  I  rather 
like  the  placid  prettiness  of  it  all.  Let’s  get 
out  and  walk  a  bit.  What  do  you  say?” 

“Why,  that  I  am  not  built  for  walking,  and 
I  wish  you  had  your  slim,  tall  wife  to  trudge 
beside  you.  It  is  the  duty,  and  should  be  the 
pleasure,  of  a  wife  to  walk  when  a  husband 
wishes  it;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  friend — espe¬ 
cially  a  fat  friend !  However,  if  needs  must.  I’ll 
stop  the  cab  before  we  reach  the  gates  and 
conduct  you  through  the  woods  by  a  round¬ 
about  path  I  wot  of.  Will  that  satisfy  you  ?” 

Mr.  Ireland  conveyed  his  thanks  for  the 
concession,  and  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
farther  up  the  road  Miss  Martin  called  a  re¬ 
luctant  halt  and  descended  from  the  vehicle, 
which  proceeded  on  its  course  to  where  a 
couple  of  crumbling  old  stone  pillars  marked 
the  entrance  to  the  driveway,  while  the  two 
pas.sengers  climbed  a  bank,  crossed  a  low 
wall  by  means  of  wocKlen  steps  evidently 
placed  there  for  the  pur|M)se,  and  turned  into 
a  narrow  path  which  lost  it.self  among  the 
trees.  The  ground  was  starred  with  pale 
lilac  and  little,  pink-striped,  white  flowers, 
and  near  by  a  thread  of  brown  water  trickled 
among  the  stones  and  mos.ses  of  its  tiny  chan¬ 
nel.  The  sunlight  fell  like  a  golden  rain 
through  the  early  leaves,  ami  all  about  there 
was  a  silence,  not  of  emptiness,  but  of  de¬ 
murely  suppressed  sound,  as  if  nature  had 
cea.sed  for  an  instant  her  whispered  direc¬ 
tions  to  a  million  growing  things  and  were 
watching,  wide-eyed,  till  the  intruders  should 
have  passed. 

The  man  took  off  his  hat  and  smoothed 
his  forehead  with  the  air  of  one  who,  for  the 
time,  dismisses  all  troublesome  thoughts. 

“This  Ls  worth  coming  for,  Isabella,”  he 
said.  “Who’d  have  expected  to  find  an  Ar¬ 
cadia  on  the  outskirts  of  Gotham?” 

“It  was  a  fine  place  in  its  day,”  answered 
his  companion,  pausing  to  pant  a  little  after  her 
unaccustomed  exertions.  “I  mean  this — ntrt 
.\rcadia,  about  which  I  have  my  own  opinion! 
The  property  has  shrunk  with  the  fortunes 
of  its  owners.  They  can  hardly  keep  up  the 
few  acres  they  have  left.” 

The  path  was  a  winding  one,  and  Mr.  Ire¬ 
land  wa§  inclined  to  linger,  but  Miss  Martin 
took  up  the  line  of  march  again.  An  ex¬ 
clamation  from  her  startled  his  ears  before 
his  eyes  beheld  the  cause  of  it.  Then  he 


came  up  with  her  just  beyond  a  great  clump 
of  laurel-bushes,  and  saw  what  she  had  seen. 

A  small  knoll  a  little  distance  ahead  of  them 
was  crowned  by  a  rustic  summer-house,  over 
the  rough  railing  of  which  leaned  a  girl  ap¬ 
parently  taking  leave  of  a  young  man  who 
stood  on  the  slope  of  ground  below.  Her 
face  was  as  freshly  pink  and  white  as  any 
flower;  her  hatless,  blond  hair  shone  almost 
silvery  white  in  the  sunlight;  the  blue  of  her 
gown  might  have  been  a  bit  of  the  sky.  She 
was  resting  both  hands  on  the  brown-clad 
shoulders  of  the  tall  figure  beneath  her,  partly 
to  brace  herself  against  an  eager  arm  that  was 
draw’ing  her  closer,  and  partly  to  arrest  at¬ 
tention  while  she  spoke. 

“Can  we  ever  manage  to  withstand  them 
to  the  face?”  she  was  saying. 

The  young  man’s  reply  was  inaudible, 
but  his  close-croppetl,  dark  head  completely 
eclipsed  her  fair  one  for  an  appreciable  in¬ 
stant,  and  her  repelling  fingers  slipped,  slid, 
and  finally  interlaced  about  his  neck. 

“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  w’hispered  the  great 
tragedian,  drawing  Miss  Martin  back  behind 
the  bu.shes.  “I  thought  you  gave  me  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  was  no  attachment.” 

“I  told  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,”  re¬ 
turned  that  la<ly,  w’ith  constraint. 

“A  pretty  picture,”  obser\ed  he  depre- 
catingly. 

“They  are  paupers,”  decbred  Miss  Mar¬ 
tin  uncompromisingly. 

Mr.  Ireland  yielded  the  point. 

“Do  you  suppose  it’s  safe  to  go  on?”  he 
inquired  after  a  pause. 

“Perfectly,”  replied  his  companion,  whose 
di.screet  glance  ahead  had  revealed  that  the 
summer-house  was  now  empty. 

\  gleam  of  blue  flashed  in  the  dim  recesses 
of  the  wood  and  the  breaking  of  twigs  under 
striding  feet  came  to  them  from  an  opposite  « 
direction.  Miss  Martin’s  ear  inclined  toward 
the  sound,  and  Mr.  Ireland’s  vision  was 
strained  after  the  disappearing  streak  of 
axure.  There  was  silence  between  them  for 
a  moment  as  they  pursued  their  way. 

“It  doesn’t  alter  the.situation  at  all,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  he  remarked  at  la.st. 

“Rather  intensifies  it,”  she  returned  brief 
ly.  “  I’m  sorry.” 

“You  don’t  think  they’ll  be  able  to  ‘  with¬ 
stand  us  to  the  face,’  Isaljella?” 

“I  do  not.  Au  revoir,  Henry;  we  must 
.separate  here.  Follow  the  path  till  you  come 
to  a  fence  with  a  gate  in  it.  Go  through  the 
gate  and  you’ll  be  on  your  cousin’s  land.  You 
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will  probably  stumble  upon  the  boy,  who  is  “You  were  successful,  Isaliella?”  inquired 
undoubtedly  hurrying  home  to  meet  you  at  the  eminent  actor,  falling  somewhat  wearily 

luncheon.  I  turn  to  the  right.  Be  eloquent  into  the  seat  beside  her. 

and  persuasive  as  you  alone  can  be.  I’m  “Oh,  yes;  entirely  successful,  but  it  took 
afraid  my  only  strength  lies  in  a  calm,  com-  time.  She  yielded;  unwillingly,  of  course, 

mon-sense  presentation  of  the  case,  and  but  still  she  yielded.  And  you - ” 

then - ”  “Also  achieved  satisfactory  results.  I 

“.\n  appeal  to  your  niece’s  reason,”  he  thought  at  one  moment  that  I  was  going  to 

finished  as  she  hesitated.  lose  the  battle,  but  in  the  end  he  was  con- 

“Oh,  her  reason !”  exclaimed  Miss  Mar-  vinced.  He  is  prepared  to  accept  Vogel’s 

tin.  “Her  reason  w'ill  be  with  me  from  the  offer — reluctantly,  it  is  true;  still  he  will  ac- 

first.  But  if  you  want  a  woman  to  act  upon  cept.  He  will  be  away  for  several  years.” 

reason,  you  must  work  upon  her  feelings.  They  were  now'  out  upon  the  highway.  A 
With  a  man  it’s  different.  When  you  have  slight  mist  was  rising  over  the  river  and  the 

conrinced  him,  that’s  usually  enough.  Good-  view  of  the  opposite  hillside  was  obscured, 

by.  \Miat  is  left  of  me  after  the  encounter  The  sunlight  seemed  to  fall  less  brilliantly  in 

will  stop  for  you  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  little  homesteads 

may  be.”  they  were  passing;  the  clouds  were  gather- 

.  ing  in  the  east,  and  the  soft  wind  smelled  of 

But  it  was  not  very  early  when  the  cab  the  sea. 
stopped  for  Mr.  Ireland,  and  although  the  “I’m  afraid  there’ll  be  no  young  May  moon 
horse  and  the  driver  had  a  singularly  ref  reshed  to-night,”  observed  the  man. 
and  rejuvenated  aspect,  as  if  their  day  in  the  “Why  should  there  be?”  snapped  Miss 
country  had  worked  wonders  for  them,  it  Martin,  who  was  evidently  not  in  a  suave  and 
was  to  be  remarked  that  Miss  Martin  did  not  peaceful  frame  of  mind, 
share  the  general  appearance  of  well-being.  “For  the  meeting  and  p>arting  of  lovers. 
Her  face  was  sphinx-like  and  perhaps  a  little  my  dear  Isabella.  Those  two,  that  you  and 

jaded.  I  and  Fate  are  separating,  will  be  longing  to 
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exchange  eternal  vows.  I  hoped  at  least 
they  would  have  the  opportunity — and  the 
moon.  I  like  to  think  of  them  swearing  ever- 
la.sting  fidelity.  They  will,  you  know.” 

“.\nd  forget  each  other  in  .six  months,” 
put  in  the  lady  shortly. 

“( )h,  I  should  not  say  that,”  he  remonstrated 
gently.  ”  I  have  never  forgotten  my  first  love.” 

“I  was  unacquainted  with  you  at  an  age 
when  you  could  have  had  a  first  love,”  re¬ 
turned  Miss  Martin  with  some  a.sperity,  “but 
I  dare  swear  you  did  not  marr)-  her.” 

Mr.  Ireland  sighed.  “I’ve  often  thought 
she  was  the  only  woman  who  ever  loved  me 
really  for  myself,”  he  said.  “The  others — 
well,  I  suppose  I  may  say  with  the  poet,  ‘One 
or  two  women,  God  bless  them,  have  loved 
me,’  but  I  can’t  help  suspecting  that  my  po¬ 
sition,  and  the  romantic  prestige  that  attaches 
itself  to  my  profession,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  First  love  is  a  ver\’  beautiful  thing, 
Isal)elb.” 

“.\ll  love  is  l)eautiful,”  she  answere<l  i)osi- 
tively. 

They  had  begun  to  climb  the  hill  at  the 
t»»p  «»f  which  the  straggling  Queen  .\nne  cot¬ 
tages  and  ill-paved  streets  told  of  suburban 
ambition;  they  were  shaking  and  jarring  over 
the  stones  before  she  spoke  again. 

“Yes,  all  love  is  beautiful,”  she  repeated, 
“and  ever}’  woman  ought  to  have  love  in  her 
life.  Do  you  know,  Henr}-,  I  never  read  in 
the  papers  the  police-court  accounts  of  those 
poor,  half-beaten-to-death  drudges,  who  at 
the  la.st  moment  refuse  to  give  testimony 
against  their  husbands,  that  I  don’t  envy  them 
the  feeling  that  is  in  their  hearts.  I’m  not 
sure  that  I  wouldn’t  put  up  with  their  aching 
shoulders  for  the  sake  of  it.  To  have  some- 
l>ody  that  you  belong  to,  and  that  belongs  to 
you — even  ‘a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own!’ 
Xo  matter  what  a  woman  has,  if  she  hasn’t 
that,  what  does  life  amount  to?” 

“Isabella!”  ejaculated  her  companion  in 
amazement.  “You,  of  all  women,  to  talk 
like  this!” 

“  Well,  even  I  was  not  bom  without  senti¬ 
ment,”  she  declared  crossly,  “  though  I  do  keep 
it  farther  from  the  surface  than  most  people ; 
and  there  are  times  when  I  can’t  help  re¬ 
membering  that  I  am  a  dissatisfied,  middle- 
aged  single  woman  with  ambitions,  when  I 
ought  to  be  a  patient,  married  one  with  chil¬ 
dren.  I  believe,  upon  my  soul,  that  I’d  be 
happier  living  in  the  country  raising  chickens 
than  writing  plays  for  the  public  to  laugh 
at  and  applaud!” 


“.\nd  I  am  very  sure  that  I’d  rather  lie 
following  the  plow  than  strutting  my  little 
hour  upon  the  stage.  Slaves  of  the  |)eo- 
ple,  Isabella!  That’s  all  our  success  has 
brought  us.  We  have  our  exits  and  our  en¬ 
trances  now,  but  by  and  by  we  shall  be  su¬ 
perannuated,  and  they  will  laugh  and  cr}-  no 
more  for  us.  What  shall  we  do  then?” 

“.\11  the  gotxl  we  can  to  others,  I  suppose,” 
replied  Miss  Martin,  in  anx-thing  but  a  be¬ 
nevolent  tone.  “I  wish  this  cab  had  a  brake 
on  it.  I  don’t  like  to  go  sliding  down-hill  at 
this  pace.” 

•  “Perhaps  the  driver  sees  that  the  Inuit  is 
in  and  is  endeavoring  to  catch  it,”  suggeste<l 
the  great  tragedian,  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  window.  “Yes,  I  fancy  that  is  it.” 

“Then  tell  him  not  to,”  she  ordere<l.  “I 
don’t  care  if  I  catch  the  boat  or  not.  In  fact. 
I’d  rather  miss  it.  Heniy,”  she  adde<l,  as  he 
•Iropped  back  beside  her,  “do  you  suppose 
those  two  will  .stay  faithful  to  each  other?” 

“You  .said  not,  Lsabelb.” 

“Yes,  but  I  want  them  to.” 

There  was  a  pause.  The  cab  drew  up  at 
the  ferrx’-gates.  The  boat  had  just  de|>arted. 

“  I  wish  they  had  not  yielded  to  us,  Henry. 
They  may  lie  drifte<l  apart.” 

“We  were  t<x)  persuasive,  Isabella.” 

There  was  another  pause  while  the  cab 
dn)ve  through  the  gates  and  stoppetl  with  a 
series  of  jerks  in  the  ferr}’-house.  All  of  a 
sudden  Miss  Martin  of)ened  her  door. 

“  I’m  going  to  get  out  for  a  moment,”  .she 
announced. 

“So  am  I,”  returned  Mr.  Ireland,  who  had 
o|)ened  his  at  the  same  instant. 

“I  should  vet}’  much  like  to  know  what  is 
in  your  mind?” 

“Exactly  what  is  in  your  own,  my  dear.” 

“I  wonder  where  the  telegraph-office  is,” 
said  she,  and  together  they  procee<led  in  search 
of  it. 

They  wrote  In  .silence  and  then  exchange<l 
mes.sages: 

Pay  no  attention  to  morning’s  advi<-e.  Stay  at 
home  and  be  happy.  Isabella  Martin. 

Refuse  V'ogel’s  offer.  Fame  and  fortune  are  not 
worth  pursuing.  Who  should  know,  if  I  do  not? 
You  have  found  the  one  thing  needful.  Let  nothing 
keep  it  from  you.  Henry  Ireland. 

“There  are  ever  so  many  too  many  words 
in  yours,  you  know,”  commented  the  bdy, 
returning  it  to  him  w’ith  an  air  of  radiant 
amiability.  “Great  as  you  are,  there’s  a  good 
deal  of  the  woman  in  you,  Henry.” 

“.\nd  in  you,  Isabella.” 


Experiences  of  a  Nursery  Governess 

By  MARTHA  S..BENSLEY 

VI 

I\\'AS  sejited  in  the  bay  window  of  the  week,  not  thinking  that  Mildred  would  want 
nurserj’,  mending  stockings,  and  watch-  one  too,  and  this  second  present  had  been 
ing  the  children  playing  in  the  yard  below,  made  because  he  had  seen  her  trjing  to  ride 
This  particular  part  of  the  grounds  which  I  her  brother’s  wheel. 

overlooked  was  called  the  “grass-plot,”  and  After  a  little  time  with  the  bicycle,  Mrs. 
was  the  children’s  very  own.  It  was  about  Burton  sent  her  daughter  and  son  in  to  be 
seventy  feet  long  and  forty  wide,  and  sur-  dressed  for  tea,  with  the  promise  that  they 
rounded  by  a  low  fence;  the  grass  was  some-  should  come  out  and  play  for  fifteen  min- 
what  worn  in  places  where  they  had  goals  utes  afterward.  They  came  running  up  the 
for  their  gam^,  and  the  only  care  the  gar-  stairs  to  me,  washed  their  hands  and  faces, 

dener  gave  the  place  w'as  to  cut  the  grass,  and  chattered  happily,  while  I  brushed  their 

sprinkle  it  in  diy’  weather,  and  sometimes  hair  and  put  a  clean  apron  on  Mildred  and 

put  new  sod  on  the  worn  spots.  One  other  a  fresh  collar  and  tie  on  Philip.  Our  light 
part  of  the  grounds  belong^  to  the  children,  supper  was  brought  in  before  they  were 
when  they  cared  to  use  it.  A  small  space  ready,  and  they  ate  it  hastily  in  their  anxiety 
back  of  the  “grass-plot,”  divided  from  it  by  to  get  out  of  doors  again, 
a  hedge,  was  left  entirely  uncultivated,  and  At  last  their  mother  called  them  from  the 
in  one  comer  was  a  pile  of  white  sand  which  darkening  yard  into  the  dining-room  to  have 

had  been  brought  from  the  lake  shore.  Here  dessert  with  their  father  and  herself.  After- 

the  children  dug  and  burrowed,  built  sand  *  ward  we  all  sat  in  the  libraiy  together  till 
castles,  or  pbnted  flowers,  as  they  pleased.  eight  o’clock,  when  I  escorted  my  charges  to 
On  this  afternoon  there  were  three  chil-  bed. 
dren  from  across  the  street  with  Mildred  and  At  this  time  I  had  been  nursery  governess 
Philip,  and  they  were  all  screaming  and  laugh-  to  Mrs.  Burton’s  children  for  about  twc» 

ing  in  a  game  of  tag.  Suddenly  there  was  a  weeks.  I  was  sent  out  to  see  her  by  an  edu- 

ktuder  shout  than  u.sual,  and  Mildred  Burton  rational  agency;  and  she  welcomed  me  most 

shot  through  the  gate  and  down  the  street,  kindly,  gave  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  in  the  talk 

At  the  comer  she  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  we  had  together,  tried  to  discover  what  kind 

father;  and  she  alternately  hugged  him  and  of  a  person  I  was,  rather  than  just  what  I 

a  little  bicycle  which  he  had  been  leading  knew  and  what  I  could  do.  My  intemew 

by  the  handle-bars.  Philip  and  the  other  with  Mrs.  Burton  was  by  far  the  pleasantest 

children,  who  had  followed  her,  now  formed  of  the  sort — tiying  at  the  best — that  I  had 

an  e.xcited  group,  with  Mildred  in  the  center  experienced.  She  seemed  to  be  embarrassed 
vainly  tiying  to  ride  her  new  wheel.  Mr.  when  I  handed  her  the  references  I  had 
Burton  stood  back  and  smilingly  watched  brought,  and  read  them  in  a  half-apologetic 
the  delighted  youngsters.  He  had  gone  to  way.  She  was  a  pretty  woman,  with  hazel 
all  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  the  wheel  eyes  and  fresh  color;  she  looked  the  picture 
home  in  the  train,  that  he  might  have  the  of  health,  good-humor,  and  sweetness,  and 
pleasure  of  giving  it  to  his  little  daughter  was  also  evidently  the  possessor  of  brains, 
himself.  Presently  Mrs.  Burton,  having  She  was  not  of  the  clinging,  emotional  type, 
seen  her  husband,  strolled  out  to  meet  him,  but  one,  nevertheless,  to  w’hose  sympathies 
and  they  stood  happily  side  by  side,  watch-  appeal  could  be  made  with  certainty  of  re- 
ing  the  children.  Philip  had  already  ex-  sponse. 

amined  the  various  “  points  ”  of  the  machine.  After  we  had  come  to  a  satisfactoiy-  un- 
when  the  group  reached  the  house;  his  derstanding,  she  sent  the  maid  to  call 
father  had  brought  him  a  wheel  the  previous  Mildred  and  Philip  from  their  play  so  that  I 
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might  meet  them,  and  in  a  moment  they 
came  running  in,  breathless  and  rather 
dirty. 

“This  is  my  little  daughter,  Miss  Clark,” 
said  the  mother,  leading  forward  a  plump, 
blond,  short-haired  little  girl  of  about  nine; 
“and  this  is  my  son.”  The  boy  was  two 
years  younger;  his  hair  was  red,  his  little 
nose  was  covered  w’ith  freckles,  and  he  had 
long,  narrow,  gray-green  eyes  with  a  laugh 
in  the  comers  of  them.  He  was  thin,  wiry, 
and  evidently  of  a  more  active,  nervous 
temperament  than  his  sister.  The  two 
children  offered  me  moist  and  grimy  little 
hands.  Mildred  sat  down  l)eside  her  mother 
and  regarded  me  with  frank,  speculative  eyes, 
without  a  trace  of  embarrassment.  Philip 
sttMxl  near  the  window,  keeping  a  furtive  eye 
on  a  game  of  “  pull  away,”  while  he  munched 
a  wafer  from  the  tea-tray. 

.\fter  the  children  had  gone  out  again, 
Mrs.  Burton  said  she  would  like  to  talk  over 
with  her  husband  the  advisability  of  employ¬ 
ing  me;  and  the  next  day  I  received  a  note 
from  her,  asking  me  to  call  at  Mr.  Burton’s 
office.  I  found  him  a  mature  specimen  of 
the  same  type  as  his  son.  The  long,  gray- 
green  eyes  with  the  laugh  in  the  comers 
were  the  same,  as  was  also  the  •  thin,  wirx’ 
frame.  He  dismisse<l  his  stenographer,  and 
asked  me  to  sit  down. 

“Well,  Miss  Clark,”  sjiid  he.  plejisantly, 
“  Mrs.  Burton  has  l)een  telling  me  alx)ut 
you.  We  need  some  one  to  help  us  with  our 
children,  and  .so  far  we  haven’t  seemed  to 
hit  on  just  the  right  one.  It’s  much  more 
important  to  me  to  have  them  well  treated 
than  to  have  my  books  well  kept  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  s«)rt,  as  you  can  easily  under¬ 
stand.” 

I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  he  was  the  first 
man  I  had  ever  heanl  express  so  sound  an 
opinion. 

“Now,  you  mustn’t  l)e  offended  if  I  ask 
you  .some  questions,”  he  went  on,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  interrogate  me  very  closely  as  to 
where  I  had  been,  what  I  had  done,  and 
whatever  occurred  to  him  as  l)earing  on  the 
question. 

“Well,  Miss  Clark,”  he  said  at  last,  “my 
wife  thinks  you  are  just  the  one,  and  usually 
she’s  right.  So  if  you  want  to  come  and  try 
how  we  all  get  on  together,  we’ll  .settle  it 
right  now.” 

In  regard  to  money,  he  told  me  that  he 
wished  to  do  the  right  thing;  wanted  to  pay 
me  enough  so  that  there  could  l)e  no  possi¬ 


bility  of  my  leaxing  for  money  considera¬ 
tions.  We  finally  agreed  on  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  and  as  I  had  no  lixing  e.xpenses,  that 
was  a  fair  wage. 

The  family  lived  in  a  pleasant  suburb 
within  easy  reach  of  the  city  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton’s  business;  their  house  was  of  good  size 
and  comfortable,  but  not  elegant ;  the  grounds 
were  fairly  extensive,  and,  besides  the  grass- 
plot,  there  was  a  lawn,  a  large  garden  de¬ 
voted  to  flowers  and  vegetables,  in  which 
both  parents  and  children  took  great  pride; 
also  a  little  paddock  where  the  cow  and  the 
four  horses  were  allowed  to  run  about.  The 
family  nnle  aUmt  on  pleasant  evenings  and 
on  Sundays  in  an  open  carriage  behind  a 
l)eautiful  black  team,  and  there  were  a  heavy 
English  dog-ca'rt  and  a  gentle  bay  horse  at 
the  service  of  the  children  and  myself.  — 

My  position  in  the  Burtoii  home  was  a 
\er)’  agreeable  one;  they  consirlered  me  in 
their  own  class,  and  treated  me  as  they  <lid 
one  another.  The  evening  was  mine  to  do 
with  as  I  chose;  all  the  l>ooks  in  the  house 
were  at  my  dis|)osal,  and  my  room  had  a 
student-lamp.  Mrs.  Burton  had  told  me 
to  come  to  them  in  the  librarj’  whenexer  I 
wished;  but  as  the  evenings  were  the  only 
time  the  husband  and  wife  had  together,  I 
rarely  interrupted  them. 

Mildred  and  Philip  went  to  the  public 
sth(X)l;  the  fall  term  o|>ene«l  while  I  was 
with  them,  and  I  supposed  Mrs.  Burton 
would  want  me  to  see  that  they  were  pro|)erly 
enteretl;  but  I  found  that  she  preferre<l  to 
atten<l  to  that  herself. 

“I  want  to  see  what  kind  of  teachers  they 
are  to  have,”  she  told  me.  “I  suppose  any 
of  them  know  enough,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
but  there  are  some  kinds  of  people  that  1 
don’t  want  my  children  to  txe  asstHiatcxl 
with.” 

She  came  back  satisfied.  “I  .should  have 
l)een  sorr)’  to  lie  forced  to  put  them  in  a 
private  school,”  she  said,  “for  there  are  st) 
many  nice  children  in  their  classes  with 
whom  I  want  them  to  stay.  I  prefer  to  have 
them  in  the  public  school,  any’way,  as  long 
as  it  is  a  gocxl  one,  and  they  are  well  and 
strong.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  public 
.schools  should  be  made  good  enough  for 
anybody’s  children.  Of  course,  sometimes  a 
private  school  may  be  necessary,  but  the 
very  idea  of  them  is  exclusive,  and  I  will 
not  have  Mildred  and  Philip  become  little 
snobs.” 

My  part  in  their  education  was  a  small 
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one;  when  they  had  been  given  work,  to  do 
at  home,  1  saw  that  they  did  it;  and  if  there 
were  points  they  did  not  understand,  I  ex¬ 
plain^  them.  Neither  of  the  children  was 
exceptionally  bright,  but  they  had  had  a 
good  kindergarten  training;  their  parents  had 
taught  them  many  things  and  encouraged 
them  to  think;  and  they  had  learned  how  to 
use  their  brains.  Usually  half  an  hour  a 
day  was  time  enough  for  them  to  prepare 
the  lessons  they  could  not  study  in  school. 

W'hile  they  were  away,  I  attended  to 
\arious  tasks  about  the  house,  kept  the  nurs¬ 
ery  in  order,  mended  their  clothes,  and  often 
wrote  notes  or  answ’ered  letters  for  Mrs. 
Burton.  I  usually  had  time  to  do  a  little 
work  for  myself  also. 

“Keep  some  time  every’  day  for  yourself. 
Miss  Clark,”  said  Mrs.  Burton.  “Taking 
care  of  such  lively  children  isn’t  easy  work, 
and  I  don’t  want  you  to  get  tired  out.” 

She  was  right — it  wasn’t  easy  work,  but 
her  consideration  and  reasonableness,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  good  breeding  of  the  children, 
made  it  far  easier  than  any  other  position  I 
had  held. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  a  busy  woman.  She 
was  interested  in  several  charities,  a  member 
of  a  hospital  board,  and  did  much  religious 
work,  besides  attending  most  of  the  meetings 
of  the  church  to  which  she  belonged.  The 
children  were  taken  to  Sunday-school  and 
church  every  week,  and  I  accompanied 
them.  There  was,  too,  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
pany  in  the  house,  of  a  pleasant,  informal 
kind — cousins,  friends,  and  neighbors  con¬ 
tinually  dropping  in,  or  innted  to  dinner  or 
tea.  I  think  that  in  the  winter  the  family 
entertained  more  formally,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  reception  or  ball 
during  my  stay.  If  the  guests  were  old 
friends,  or  if  they  came  to  luncheon,  which 
the  children  always  ate  with  their  mother, 
Mildred  and  Philip  would  come  in  and  chat 
unconsciously,  though  they  were  not  en¬ 
couraged  to  offer  monologues  for  the  benefit 
of  guests.  Mrs.  Burton  tried  to  teach  them 
to  take  guests  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
she  did  herself,  and  not  make  them  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  flutter  and  concern.  Moreover, 
they  were  carefully  trained  in  that  outward 
manifestation  of  unselfishness — courtesy.  The 
forms  of  politeness  were  insisted  on  most 
strenuously  in  their  every-day  life,  and  in  that 
household  there  was  no  such  thing  as  “com¬ 
pany  manners.”  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mother  did  not  want  them  to  be  too 


adult  in  manner.  The  following  incident 
illustrates  her  anxiety  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  self-conscious. 

Mildred  could  easily  memorize,  and  Mr. 
Burton’s  sister,  who  had  studied  elocution, 
gave  the  little  girl  some  instruction  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  she  really  recited  very 
well.  Several  times  she  had,  w’ith  her 
mother’s  consent,  spoken  at  church  entertain¬ 
ments  and  at  school.  One  day  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sunday-school  called  to  see  if 
she  would  repeat  some  verses  at  a  special 
ser\’ice  the  next  week,  and  the  mother  called 
her  in  from  the  grass-plot  to  talk  it  over. 
After  the  gentleman  had  gone,  the  girl 
turned  to  her  mother  and  said : 

“  Mamma,  why  do  they  always  ask  me  to 
recite?” 

Mrs.  Burton  looked  at  Mildred  thought¬ 
fully,  and,  after  a  pause,  replied: 

“Perhaps  it  is  b^use  your  aunt  has  been 
so  good  to  you  and  taught  you  to  sp>eak  dis¬ 
tinctly,  so  that  iJeople  can  understand;  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  it  again.” 

“We  will  stop  this  business  of  reciting  in 
public  right  here,”  she  said  later  to  me; 
“I  will  not  have  her  grow  into  a  self-con¬ 
scious  little  prig.”  And  Miss  Mildretl’s 
public  elocutionary  performances  were  dis¬ 
continued. 

Whenever -Mrs.  Burton  was  not  otherwise 
busy  in  the  morning,  she  came  and  sat  in  the 
nurserj'  with  her  work,  and  we  talked  to¬ 
gether.  She  had  not  many  ideas  about  the 
details  of  education,  but  she  knew  the  gen¬ 
eral  lines  along  which  she  wished  her  children 
developed,  and  she  was  willing  to  take  any 
amount  of  trouble  to  see  her  plans  carried 
out.  My  part  in  the  household  was  only  to 
relieve  her  of  the  duties  which  I  could  per¬ 
form  as  well  as  she;  and  she  never  neglected 
her  children  nor  lost  interest  in  their  progress 
because  she  had  delegated  many  of  the  de¬ 
tails  to  me.  She  was  a  well-read,  intelligent 
woman,  with  varied  interests,  and  she 
realized  how  much  more  important  it  was 
that  she  should  develop  her  own  faculties  and 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  so  as  to  be  a  com¬ 
panion  and  leader  for  her  children  as  they 
matured,  than  that  she  should  personally 
wash  and  dress  them.  She  knew  that  the 
greater  her  own  development,  the  more  she 
could  give  them. 

She  looked  carefully  after  their  health, 
and  personally  ordered  all  the  food  for  the 
table,  so  that  they  had  the  best  the  market 
afforded,  though  the  dishes  were  always 
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simple,  and  there  were  no  elaborate  desserts. 
In  regard  to  their  clothing  she  was  equally 
sensible:  the  plainest  and  most  indestructible 
garments  that  could  be  bought,  they  had  for 
ordinary  wear;  and  for  “occasions,”  clothes 
lieautiful  in  color  and  design  and  fine  of 
te.Yture,  though  not  elaborate  in  fashion. 
Mrs.  Burton  realized  the  value  of  pretty  an<l 
suitable  clothing  in  forming  children’s  taste, 
and  understotxl  that  they  may  be  made  to 
think  t(X)  much  about  clothes  by  being 
<lressed  too  p<K>rly,  as  readily  as  by  Wing 
overdres.sed. 

Because  his  wife  so  efficiently  supervised 
the  lives  of  the  children,  Mr.  Burton  did  not 
feel  that  he  was  relieved  of  res|H)nsibility  for 
them.  He  not  only  c<x)j)erated  with  her, 
but  interested  himself  in  matters  that  were 
out  of  her  province.  About  a  yeiir  Wfore,  it 
had  c«)me  to  his  ears  that  the  man  then 
principal  of  the  nearest  jmblic  sch<K>l  was 
not  a  fit  person,  either  m«)rally  or  intellectu¬ 
ally,  for  the  |>osition.  He  investigate*!  the 
blatter,  and  finding  the  rejiort  true,  use<l  his 
influence  with  the  lM»anl  to  have  him  re¬ 
moved. 

Mr.  Burton  l»»ve<i  nature — the  l)irds  and 
animals,  trees  and  flowers,  knew  a  gtMxl  deal 
about  them,  and  |>ersonally  supplemente*! 
the  children’s  schcxil  instruction  in  natural 
science.  When  he  could  leave  the  city 
early,  or  on  Sunday,  they  would  take  long 
walks  or  rides,  an<l  the  children  wtiuld  come 
back  with  their  hands  full  of  “sjiecimens,” 
which  they  would  excite<lly  e.vplain  to  me. 
Mrs.  Burton  usually  went  with  them  on  these 
excursions,  for  though  she  did  n«»t  care  for 
science,  she  loved  the  flowers  for  themselves, 
and  would  wander  happily  about  gathering 
them. 

These  children  love<l  out-of-d*Kir  sports. 
They  could  both  climb  like  squirrels;  the 
big  maples  which  surrounded  their  grounds, 
the  top  of  the  carriage-house,  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  coal-shed  were  quite  acces-sible,  and  I  was 
kept  busy  darning  the  knees  of  stockings 
and  sewing  up  three-cornered  holes  in 
dresses.  Twice  I  removed  Philip  from  the 
points  of  a  six-foot  picket  fence,  along  which 
he  was  walking  gt  the  imminent  risk  of  im- 
(Kiling  himself  in  case  of  a  fall.  The  chil¬ 
dren  had  a  big  rubber  football,  and  the  bo)’s 
and  girls  of  the  neighborhood  had  organiz^ 
sides  and  would  play  for  hours  at  that  sport 
in  the  grass-plot.  Mildred  took  quite  as 
much  delight  in  it  as  her  brother;  she  was  not 
so  agile  as  he,  but  her  additional  weight  gave 


her  an  advantage.  She  was  never  ham|x.“red 
by  criticisms  of  her  sports  from  her  parents, 
nor  told  that  her  conduct  was  “unkidylike.” 
She  was  allowed  to  romp  and  play  as  she 
liked,  and  I  believe  that  but  for  sh(K'king  the 
neighbors,  the  mother  would  have  dressed 
her  daughter  for  her  playtime  much  as  she 
dressed  her  son.  She  often  regretted  that 
Mildred  must  l>e  “  bothered  with  skirts.” 
.\s  it  was,  there  was  no  fault  found  with  an 
tx'casional  tear  or  much  dirt. 

Philip’s  s|)ecial  taste  was  for  machinery. 
Of  anything  in  the  way  of  mechanics  he 
seeme<l  to  have  an  instinctive  knowletige; 
already  his  information  on  the  subject  of 
pistons  and  Inn'lers,  pulleys  and  sprocket- 
wheels,  far  e.\cee*led  mine.  During  our  walks 
1  had  great  trouble  in  keeping  him  away 
from  railroad  tracks,  or  out  *)f  the  cabs  of 
the  engines  at  the  .station.  His  father  en- 
courage*!  this  tendency  by  pnniding  him 
with  a  little  stationary  engine  and  other 
mechanical  devices,  and  on  rainy  afternoons 
the  nurserx'  was  rigged  with  little  running 
l)elts  of  string,  turning  tiny  pajier  wheels, 
and  a  little  saw  which  would  cut  bits  of 
jwper. 

Mildred  an«l  Philip  played  together  with 
their  Uns.  1  do  not  think  that  the  girl  carerl 
especially  for  the  steam-engine,  but  she  knew 
that  if  she  didn’t  play  sawmill  or  railroad 
with  her  bnUher,  he  wouldn’t  play  dolls  with 
her;  anti  .so  they  elTeited  a  sort  of  treaty  by 
which  mechanical  and  domestic  employ¬ 
ments  were  alternated. 

In  one  respect  the  two  were  much  alike: 
they  Ixrth  had  ability  to  do  things  with  their 
hands.  Some  tendency  in  this  direction 
was  probably  inherited,  but  it  was  certainly 
fostered  by  the  kindergarten.  They  had  the 
ability  to  make  things — to  construct;  they 
saw  things  “in  the  round,”  as  it  were;  they 
thought  of  objects  with  reference  to  their 
component  {>arts,  and  seemed  mentally  to 
dissect  and  rea.ssemble  them ;  and  more¬ 
over,  they  had  some  patience  and  |)er- 
sistence  in  carrying  their  constructive  ideas 
into  effect.  They  thought  up  new'  and  sur¬ 
prising  kinds  of  pinwheels;  made  various 
improvements  on  the  folded  paper  boxes 
current  in  the  neighborhood  to  catch  flies  in ; 
and  constructed  many  things  which  required 
neat  workmanship. 

Another  phase  of  this  ability  to  use  the 
hands,  and  to  see  understandingly,  was 
shown  in  their  success  in  drawing.  Every 
Saturday  morning  I  took  thein  into  the  city 
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to  the  Academy,  where  they  were  entered 
in  one  of  the  children’s  classes.  They  en¬ 
joyed  this  work,  and  did  very  well  in  their 
drawings  from  objects  and  casts,  and  even 
in  color  work.  Mildred  excelled  Philip  in 
this,  perhaps  because  she  was  two  years 
older.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  facility  of  the 
children  betokened  any  real  artistic  sense; 
they  may  have  lacked  entirely  the  subtle 
feeling  for  color,  line,  and  composition 
which  marks  the  artist,  but  they  showed 
ability  to  master  technique. 

The  parents’  idea  was  to  give  them  a  good 
general  education  in  general  subjects,  and 
special  development  along  lines  in  which 
they  showed  special  ability.  With  this  end 
in  view,  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  various  arts. 
Besides  their  work  in  drawing  and  color,  I 
took  them  every  Wednesday  to  a  children’s 
music  class  in  town,  to  which  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  children  belonged.  Mildred  and  Philip 
learned  to  sing  the  different  jjarts  of  pretty 
songs  without  confusing  them,  and  gained 
some  idea  of  the  general  theories  of  music. 
Philip  profited  more  by  this  than  did  Mil¬ 
dred,  for  he  had  a  good  ear  and  a  sweet,  true 
voice;  she,  on  the  other  hand,  was  likely  to 
sing  in  any  key  but  the  right  one,  and  to  slip 
from  one  part  to  another  without  knowing 
it.  Occasionally  their  father  would  have 
them  sing  for  him  after  dinner,  and  I  would 
take  Mildred  to  the  piano  and  start  her  in  the 
right  key  before  Philip  began.  Even  then 
the  effect  was  not  altogether  harmonious, 
and  I  could  see  that  the  discord  worried  the 
lx)y,  though  he  did  not  know  what  the 
trouble  was.  The  parents  often  laughed 
over  their  daughter’s  singing,  but  never  be¬ 
fore  the  child,  and  they  kept  hoping  that 
she  would  develop  some  musical  ability. 
The  girl  got  on  better  with  the  piano;  here 
her  manual  dexterity  stood  her  in  good 
stead,  as  did  the  fact  that  her  hands  were 
growing  faster  than  the  rest  of  her  body,  so 
that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
(xrtaves  or  any  chords  for  which  the  selection 
might  call. 

The  children’s  instruction  along  these 
lines  looked  not  so  much  to  actual  accom¬ 
plishment  as  to  discovering  what  they  were 
capable  of  doing.  Mrs.  Burton  told  me, 
liesides,  that  she  felt  this  training  would  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  enjoy  intelligently 
the  work  of  others,  even  if  they  never  did 
anything  themselves. 

These  parents  wisely  intended  to  make 


both  the  children  capable  of  self-support. 
Said  Mr.  Burton  to  me,  “Do  what  you  can 
to  make  Mildred  realize  that  she  must  be 
able  to  take  care  of  herself.  I  hope  she  won’t 
have  to,  but  nobody  can  tell,  and  I  don’t 
want  my  daughter  to  have  to  marry  for  a 
home.’’ 

Both  parents  were  pleased  with  what  they 
thought  her  artistic  talent,  and  planned  to 
give  her  the  best  advantages.  The  boy  was 
also  being  encouraged  in  what  they  thought 
his  bent — mechanics;  and  the  father  would 
romance  sometimes  as  to  how  Philip  would 
become  a  famous  inventor  or  engineer,  and, 
taking  the  little  fellow  on  his  knee,  would 
tell  him  of  the  marvels  that  were  constantly 
being  invented.  The  youngster  would  listen, 
open-mouthed,  and  ask  intelligent  ques¬ 
tions,  w’hich  the  man  answered  as  fully  as  he 
could.  One  day  he  took  both  children  down 
to  the  steel- w’orks;  and  for  a  week  aftenvard 
their  minds  were  full  of  the  wonders  they 
had  seen.  Philip  even  dreamed  of  flying 
wheels  and  hurrjnng  belts. 

“  Mamma,  can’t  we  have  a  party  ?  Every¬ 
body  has  parties!”  pleaded  Mildr^  one  day. 

We  were  at  luncheon,  and  Mrs.  Burton 
stopped  eating  to  smile  at  her  little  daughter. 

“Would  you  really  like  a  party,  dear?” 

“Oh,  yes — yes — mamma,  please — please — 
PLEASE,  let  us  have  one!” 

“Well,  I’ll  think  about  it,  and  perhaps  you 
can.” 

“Oh,  goody — goody — goody!  We’re  going 
to  have  a  party — we’re  going  to  have  a  jiarty 
— a  party — a  party !  ”  chanted  the  child,  as 
she  danced  out  of  her  chair  in  glee  and  gave 
Philip  an  ecstatic  squeeze  before  she  re¬ 
turn^  to  her  place. 

The  party  was  fixed  for  the  Saturday  of  the 
week  following,  and  the  children  mailed  the 
bunch  of  little  white  envelopes  with  an  air  of 
important  mystery  that  betrayed  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  what  was  impending.  All  the  morning  of 
the  eventful  day  I  helpi^  make  sandwiches 
and  cut  cake,  while  the  excited  children  got  in 
every  one’s  way  at  once.  The  rugs  had  been 
taken  up  and  everything  breakable  put  out  of 
reach,  so  that  the  children  could  dance  and 
play  games  to  their  hearts’  content. 

After  luncheon  there  was  just  time  to  bathe 
and  dress  the  tw’o  in  their  prettiest  clothes, 
before  the  first  little  guest  arrived.  The  hour 
set  was  three,  but  with  juvenile  promptness 
the  children  began  to  come  ten  minutes  before 
the  hour.  There  were  about  fifty  of  them,  all 
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l<M)king  spick  and  span,  and  some  of  them  ab¬ 
surdly  overdressed.  Games  had  been  set  up 
on  the  lawn ;  there  were  grace-hoops  and  cro¬ 
quet;  bean-bags  and  a  game  of  throwing  rings 
over  pegs;  and  in  the  house  I  played  for  them 
to  dance.  There  were  several  little  quarrels 
and  disturbances,  and  one  little  girl  ran 
home  in  tears  ljecau.se  a  Ikjv  had  tom  her  ruf¬ 
fles;  but  in  general  eveiything  went  smoothly. 
At  supper  they  had  snap|>ers  which  pulled  out 
into  gaily  colored  ca{>s  ;  and  it  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  them  seated  around  the  dining¬ 
room  with  various  incongruous  head-dres.ses 
above  their  little  faces.  How  they  ate — those 
children!  The  hundreds  of  sandwiches  van¬ 
ished  as  into  an  abyss,  and  they  seeme<l  U» 
.swim  in  lemonade;  they  ate  all  the  ice-cream 
and  cake  that  had  Ijeen  ordered,  and  coukl 
have  eaten  more;  and  then  they  returned  to 
their  dancing  an<l  play  with  renewe<l  vigor. 

Mr.  Burton  reached  home  ju.st  in  time  to 
see  the  little  guests  depiirting,  some  in  the 
care  of  maids  or  jjarents,  but  most  «»f  them  by 
themselves ;  and  he  stopped  to  shake  hands 
with  each  one,  .saying  how  glad  he  was  that 
they  had  had  a  good  time.  Mildred  ami 
Philip,  too,  were  at  the  gate  begging  of  each 
child,  “  Plea.se — please  clon’t  go  yet — stay  just 
a  little  longer — the  |)arty  doesn’t  have  to  stop 
now ! " 

It  had  Ijeen  a  simple,  I  am  w  illing  to  say 
a  model  party,  suitable  in  eveiy  way  for  chil¬ 
dren  ;  there  had  been  no  elalHjrateness  nor 
great  expense,  no  costly  prizes,  no  paid  enter¬ 
tainers  ;  the  little  folks  had  amused  them¬ 
selves  and  Ijeen  happy  in  s(j  doing.  It  was 
consistent  with  the  general  wholesome  prac¬ 
tise  of  the  family;  in  Ijeing  pleasant  and  un¬ 
pretentious  ;  there  was  plenty  of  money  spent 
to  insure  happiness  and  a  good  time,  but  none 
for  mere  display. 

I  do  not  know  how  well-to-do  the  Burtons 
were;  certainly  their  establishment  was  n«)t  a 
cheap  one  to  keep  up.  Mrs.  Burton  had 
beautiful  clothes  and  a  moderate  number  of 
beautiful  jewels,  which  she  seemed  to  wear 
for  her  own  pleasure  rather  than  for  display. 
I  think  their  income  must  have  been  ample 
f»jr  their  simple  tastes ;  at  least  they  did  not 
seem  to  have  to  consider  money. 

If  the  aim  cjf  a  home  be  to  secure  f<jr  the 


children  a  good  chance  of  becoming  valu¬ 
able  members  of  society,  the  Burtons’  was  a 
thoroughly  successful  one.  The  basis  of  this 
success  was  the  fact  that  the  children  were 
wanted  and  loved.  The  affection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burton  for  their  children  may  have  be¬ 
gun  as  instinct,  but  it  had  had  enough  wisdom 
added  t«j  it  to  make  it  of  value.  They  real¬ 
ized  that  their  offspring  were  not  faultless  an¬ 
gels  to  be  worship^,  but  human  Ijeings  to  Ije 
improved.  They  knew,  too,  that  the  resjjon- 
sibility  for  this  improvement  rested  with 
them,  and  they  regarded  it  not  as  an  irksome 
duty,  but  as  a  pleasure.  .As  a  first  step  in  its 
|jerf(jrmance,  they  tried  to  understand  their 
children,  to  determine  the  quality  (jf  the  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  they  had  t<j  deal,  and  decide 
what  coukl  Ije-made  of  it;  and  when  they  had 
di.scovered  this,  they  were  pre}jare<l  to  give 
them  all  {jossible  advantages  akjng  the  lines 
in  which  they  showed  aptitude.  This  course 
«>ught  to  produce  a  good  quality  «jf  citizen. 

The  clanger  was  that  these  jjarenLs  shcjukl 
think  they  (jerceived  an  aptitude  scj  early  that 
in  reality  it  was  a  fanev  rather  than  a  veritable 
Ijent,  ami  should  devekjp  that  trait  at  the  ex- 
ljen.se  of  others,  cjr  that  they  should  .strive  tcj 
develop  a  Ijent  they  wished  to  find.  For  in- 
stiince,  it  was  a  question  with  me  whether 
time  or  money  should  Ije  spent  on  Mildred’s 
music.  Her  ability  for  the  piano  was  but  a 
mechanical  one,  and  she  had  neither  ear  ncjr 
taste  for  singing.  I  think  .she  enjoyed  piano¬ 
playing  simply  f(jr  the  physical  exercise  it 
afforded,  and  the  fun  of  making  her  fingers 
go.  In  drawing,  Umj,  it  was  a  question  whether 
her  ability  was  really  talent  cjr  cjnly  facility. 
There  seemed  to  me  .some  danger  of  her  being 
saddled  with  an  artistic  education  by  which 
she  might  lje  unable  to  profit. 

These,  however,  were  seccjndan’  questions, 
remote  dangers  which  might  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing.  .As  things  were,  there  was  no  reason 
why  these  children  .shcjuld  not  become  success¬ 
ful  citizens;  not  |jerhaps  geniuses  or  great  in¬ 
tellectual  exceptions,  but  people  distinctly 
above  the  average,  who  would  help  pull  the 
world  up  a  notch.  If  there  were  any  adverse 
criticism  due  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  from  the 
ccjmmunity,  it  was  that  they  had  not  four 
children  instead  of  two. 


Miss  Hensley’s  conclusions,  based  on  her  “  Experiences  as  a  Nursery  Governess,”  will  appear 

in  the  Julv  number. 

m. 


"THE  NORTHERN  GATEWAY  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS,"  FROM  WEST  POINT. 

The  view  of  the  Hudson  from  West  Point  is  generally  considered  the  most  beautiful  on  the  river.  On  the  left  is  the  massive  ridge  of  Cro’nest  and  Storm  King;  on  the  right  rise 
Ml  Taurus  and  Breakneck,  while  beyond  sweeps  the  Fishkill  range.  Opposite  Cro'nest  is  the  village  of  Cold  Spring,  with  its  once  famous  gun  foundry,  where  the  great  Parrott  guns 
were  cost.  They  were  tested  at  a  target  on  Cro'nest.  A  typical  river-tow  it  shown,  consisting  of  ice-,  coal-,  and  brick-barges,  all  in  leash  of  a  sturdy  tow-boat. 


LADY  CLIFF. 


The  cliff  at  Highland  Falls  is  one  of  the  steepest  and 
most  formidable  precipices  along  the  Hudson.  From  its 
summit  one  may  look  for  miles  up  and  down  the  river, 
from  the  “  Northern  Gateway  of  the  Highlands,'*  above 
West  Point,  to  the  “  Southern  Gateway,”  near  Peekskill. 
'llie  buildings  shown  are  those  of  Lady  Cliff,  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Franciscan  Sisters. 


I 


THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  PRIDGE. 

The  only  structure  crossing  the  Hudson  between  its  mouth  and  the  city  of  Albany  is  the  cantilever  bridge  at  Poughkeep^. 
It  was  begun  in  1873,  and  abandoned  for  a  time;  work  was  begun  again  in  1886,  and  the  bridge  was  finished  in  1889.  It  is  two 
and  a  half  miles  long,  and  165  feet  in  the  clear  above  high  tide  at  the  center.  The  depth  of  the  span  is  forty^seven  feet,  the 
railroad  tracks  being  laid  219  feet  above  high  water.  The  bridge  cost  $3,000,000,  and  not  only  affords  a  direct  passenger  route 
from  the  West,  but  brings  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields  many  miles  nearer  to  New  England. 


i 


LOOKING  UP  THE  RIVER  FROM  POUGHKEEPSIE.  ' 

At  a  distance  o{  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Hudson  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  deep  enough  to 
float  the  largest  vessel  ever  launched.  On  the  eastern  bank  stands  Poughkeepsie,  the  largest  town  between  the  capital  and  the 
metropolis,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants,  and  best  known  now  as  the  location  of  Vassar  College.  It  was  the  State  Capital  during 
the  Revolution,  and  the  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified  here  in  1788.  This  view  expresses  something  of  the  majesty  of  the 
mighty  stream. 


A  NEW  BALTIMORE  SHIPYARD. 


Fifteen  milet  below  Albany,  on  the  ume  side  of  the  Hudson,  New  Baltimore  lies  directly  on  the  steep  river-bank,  its  main 
street  making  its  way  tortuously  up  from  the  water’s  edge.  Years  ago  ships  were  built  at  New  Baltimore:  but  though  the  ship¬ 
yards  are  still  the  center  of  the  town's  activities,  only  coal-  and  ice-barges  are  launched  from  them  now.  The  drawing  shows  a 
coal-barge  on  the  ways,  undergoing  repairs. 


.  Opper,  Outcault  and  Company 

The  Comic  Supplement  and  the  Men  who  Make  It 


By  ROY  L.  McCARDELL 


IT  is  the  jokes  in  the  colored  comic  sup¬ 
plement  that  are  aged — not  the  comic 
supplement  itself.  That  is,  if  there  were  any 
jokes,  they  would  be  old;  as  a  fact,  the  supple¬ 
ment  to-day  is  composed  entirely  of  pictures, 
but  their  subjects  are  aged — long-time  friends 
with  new  faces.  The  supplement  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  is  less  than  eleven  years  old,  though  it 
has  become  so  familiar  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  it  made  its  first  real  appearance 
on  Sunday,  November  i8,  1894. 

There  had  been  attempts  at  colored  sup¬ 
plements  before  that  date;  but  they  had  all 
failed.  The  Recorder,  then  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  City,  tried  to  print  one; 
but  the  result  was  too  horrible — the  different 
colored  inks  would  not  stay  in  their  right 
places,  and  the  supplement  was  a  splotch  of 
discolor.  In  Chicago,  during  the  World’s 
Fair,  two  papers  tried  to  print  colored  supple¬ 
ments;  but  the  result  was  even  worse  than 
that  of  the  Recorder's  attempt.  So  the  sup¬ 
plement  of  the  Sunday  World  of  November 
18,  1894,  was  really  the  first  of  its  kind. 

This  supplement  was  an  eight-page  pam¬ 
phlet,  10x18  inches  in  measurement,  of  the 
size  technically  known  in  newspaper  offices, 
for  some  inscrutable  reason,  as  “magazine 
form.”  The  first  series  of  colored  comic 
pictures  ever  printed  with  a  Sunday  paper 
adorned  its  first  page — illustrations  showing  a 
clown  going  picnicking  with  a  wolf-hound. 
\  The  happy  pair  fell  asleep  after  a  hearty  meal, 
and  were  visited  by  an  anaconda,  which  ate 
the  w{^-hound.  When  the  clown  awoke,  he 
found  the  snake  indulging  in  its  famous 
anaconda-hour  of  digestion ;  so  he  performed 
a  neat  surgical  operation  on  it,  by  which  the 
feet  of  the  dog  were  brought  through  the 
snake’s  side;  and  then  the  clever  clown  led 
away  the  worid-renowned  anaconda-dog! 


This  conceit  was  called  “The  Origin  of  a  New 
Species,”  and  was  the  work  of  Richard  F. 
Outcault. 

The  World's  comic  supplement  was  the 
result  of  several  years’  work.  In  1891,  the 
present  writer,  then  on  the  World's  staff,  sug¬ 
gested  to  Ballard  Smith,  the  managing  editor, 
that  as  the  American  public  worried  mostly 
about  being  amused,  it  might  be  well  to  try 
the  effect  on  them  of  a  comic  colored  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Sunday  paper;  but  it  was  not 
until  three  years  later  that  a  color-press  was 
produced  that  would  print  and  “register” 
properly — print  the  different  colors  in  the 
places  where  they  should  be  printed,  and  not 
in  the  tomato-omelet  style  of  the  Recorder  and 
the  Chicago  papers. 

When  finally  the  press  was  ready,  several 
schemes  were  discus^  for  making  use  of  it. 
At  one  time  the  editorial  conference,  composed 
of  the  heads  of  the  editorial  departments,  had 
about  decided  to  print  a  fashion  supplement 
in  color — a  woman’s  fashion  supplement,  of 
course;  but  just  about  that  time  Morrill 
Goddard,  city  editor  of  the  World,  was  made 
Sunday  editor. 

Goddard  had  begun  as  a  reporter  and  had 
made  a  hit  as  a  journalistic  detective.  As 
city  editor  he  inaugurated  the  present  “step 
lively,  both  gates”  style  of  journalism.  He 
was  emphatically  against  the  colored  fashion 
supplement.  He  went  in  for  the  weird  and 
wonderful  in  every-day  life,  and  if  things 
were  not  weird  and  wonderful  enough  for 
him,  he  made  them  so.  It  w’as  his  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  that  American  humor,  not 
fashion,  ought  to  have  a  colored  pictorial 
outlet.  He  told  me — I  was  then  on  Puck — 
that  he  intended  to  try  the  comic-w'eekly  idea 
as  a  Sunday  supplement,  and  asked  if  I  knew 
of  any  disengag^  artists  who  could  do  comic 
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work.  Puck  and  Judge  were  then  at  the 
height  of  their  popularity,  and  held  under 
contract  piactically  all  the  comic  artists  in 
sight.  But  I  knew  of  one  or  two  men  who 
could  do  comic  work,  though 
they  had  no  reputation  for 
it;  and  suggest^  the  name 
of  R.  F.  Outcault. 

Outcault  at  that  time  was 
a  draftsman  on  the  Electrical 
World  £fnd  the  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Journal;  but  he  loved 
to  draw  “comics,”  and 
loathed  the  hard  and  fast 
restrictions  of  drawing  work¬ 
ing  parts  of  dynamciS  to 
scale,  and  side  elevations  of 
patent  automatic  street-car 
brakes.  He  wanted  to  draw 
comic  pictures  alwa}'s,  and 
had  already  drawn  some  for 
Truth,  a  weekly  then  noted  for  its  dashing 
color  drawings  by  Charles  Howard  Johnson, 
Archie  Gunn,  and  Grannile  Smith,  and  con¬ 
sidered  somewhat  risgui  for  the  subjects 
illustrated  by  those  skilful  artists.  But  there 
was  little  chance  for  him  on  Truth,  and  he  was 
quite  willing 
to  give  up 
his  foot¬ 
hold  there 
and  join 
the  World's 
forces.  So  it 
happened 
that  he  pro- 
vided  the 
first  series 
ever  printed 
in  the  first 
successful 
Sunday  col¬ 
ored  comic 
supplement 

The  sup¬ 
plement  was 
a  success 
from  the 
start;  but  it 
was  not  until 
a  year  and  a 
half  later 
that  its  suc¬ 
cess  became  enormous.  Then  Outcault  made 
his  first  “hit.”  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred  a  paper’s  “hit”  is  accidental — 
caused  by  a  picture  or  series  of  pictures  that 


strikes  the  public  fancy.  A  “hit”  is  the  ma¬ 
king  of  the  most  moribund  of  papers;  it  can 
well  be  imagined  how  one  is  sought  and 
striven  for  by  even  a  successful  paper.  Out- 
cault’s  first  “hit”  was  with 
the  “Yellow  Kid.” 

By  that  time  the  Journal 
had  a  color  press  as  well 
as  the  World.  It  likewise 
produced  a  colored  supple¬ 
ment,  trying  high-art  humor 
at  first,  but  without  success; 
the  public  wanted  Yellow 
Kids.  So  Mr.  Outcault  was 
hired  away  from  the  World 
at  some  fabulous  sum,  and 
took  his  pencil  and  his  Kid 
over  to  the  newer  paper. 
The  World  then  secured 
George  Luks  to  draw  Yel¬ 
low  Kids.  Mr.  Luks  “bet¬ 
tered  the  instruction  ”  of  Mr.  Outcault.  He 
drew  not  only  the  Yellow  Kid — whose  name, 
by  the  way,  was  supposed  to  be  Mickey 
Dugan — but  added  to  the  terror  of  the  time 
by  bringing  forward  a  pair  of  kids  younger 
and  smaller  than  Mickey,  and  even  yel¬ 
lower.  They 
bore  the 
names  of  the 
“Yellow 
Twins,” 
Alex  and 
George;  and 
had  a  pop- 
ubrity  only 
second  to 
that  of  their 
jaundiced 
and  cyn¬ 
ical  elder 
brother. 

There  were 
lawsuits  for 
breaking  of 
con  tracts 
and  for  in¬ 
fringement 
of  copyright 
brought  by 
both  papers, 
and  the  com- 
ic  artists 
profited.  The  suits  were  of  importance  chiefly 
to  the  two  papers  engaged;  but  the  Yellow 
Kid  gained  a  place  in  literary  history,  albeit 
himself  most  unliterary.  For  the  rivalry 
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between  the  World  and  the  Journal  caused 
papers  without  the  attractions  of  Mr.  Out- 
cault’s  and  Mr.  Luks’s  work  to  describe 
those  papers  as  “Yellow  Kid  journals,”  and 
then,  by  dropping  the  monosyllable,  to  call 
them  simply  “yellow  journals.”  So  from 
Mr.  Outcault’s  creation  has  come  the  term 
“yellow  journalism,”  with  all  that  it  implies 
of  good  and  evil. 

There  was  no  longer  a  scarcity  of  comic- 
artists;  they  popped  up  from  everywhere — ^ 
from  the  North,  from  the  South,  from  the 
East,  from  the  West  they  came.  Among 
them  were  Gustave  and  Rudolph  Dirks. 
The  latter  made  the  next  hit  with  his  “  Kat- 
zenjammer  Kids,”  produced  for  and  .still  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Journal — or,  as  it  is  now  called. 


By  courtesy  of  the  y0rA  ^meruam. 

the  New  York  American.  These  wicked 
little  bovs,  quite  evidently  modeled  on  Busch’s 
famous  “Max  und  Moritz,”  gained  at  once 
much  undeserved  popularity  from  their  habit 
of  setting  their  dear  old  mother  on  fire, 
hitting  her  with  clubs,  turning  the 
goat  on  her,  tying  ropes  across  her 
path  to  trip  her,  maltreating  her  in 
every  way;  and  with  her,  two  relatives 
known  as  “Uncle  Heinie”  and  “Der 
Captain.”  The  victims  emerge  some¬ 
what  damaged,  but  always  able  to 
inflict  on  the  Katzen jammer  Kids  the 
same  treatment  that  Paddy  gave 
the  drum.  For  four  years  or  more 
the  Katzenjammers  have  delight¬ 
fully  horrified  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can. 


A  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  “  spend  freely 
if  you  get  results  ”  was  due  to  Goddard,  who 
had  seen  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday  World 
go  up  in  leaps  and  bounds;  and  the  Sunday 
editions,  from  being  merely  secondary  con¬ 
siderations,  hold-overs  for  the  stories  too 
prosy  for  the  daily  editions,  became  the  money 
earners  of  all  the  issues.  It  w-as  the  comic 
supplement  that  brought  about  this  change; 
and  it  caused  the  “  tuning  up  ”  of  all  the  de¬ 
partments  to  its  key.  For  a  time  the  three 
papers  issuing  comic  supplements  tried 
humorous  matter  as  well  as  comic  pictures. 
The  Journal- American  hired  “Ed”  Mott, 
“Ned”  Townsend,  creator  of  “Chimmie 
Fadden,”  and  “  Phonnie”  Thayer,  who  wrote 
the  immortal  ba.seball  lyric,  “Casey  at  the 
Bat”;  R.  K.  Munkittrick,  dean  of  newspaper 
humorists,  was  called  in;  and  Tom  Masson, 
editor  of  Life,  contributed  largely.  The 
World  ran  a  burlesque 
“Children’s  Corner,” 
conducted  by  “Uncle 
Tommyrot,”  whose  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  get  children 
of  all  ages  to  send  him 
two  dollars  —  a  satire 
upon  the  infantile  bunco 
games  played  by  some 
of  the  staider  papers, 
where  “  Uncle  Georges” 
and  “  Aunt  Marthas,” 
on  receipt  of  sums  small 
in  themselves  but  large 
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in  the  aggregate, 
enrolled  youthful 
readers  in  societies 
that  permitted  them 
to  be  kind  to  ani¬ 
mals  and  dowers, 
and  encouraged 
them  to  write  in 
words  of  one  sylla¬ 
ble  stories  of  every¬ 
day  life.  After  this 
came  “Old  Doctor 
Lemonosky,”  w’ho 
indorsed  many 
weird  and  wonder¬ 
ful  remedies — 
“Tincture  of  T-Rail,”  “Essence  of  Iron,” 

“  Health  Haberdashery;  or.  Collars  and  Cuffs 
for  Coughs  and  Colds.”  This  struck  a  popu¬ 
lar  chord,  and  was 
successful  until  the 
patent-medicine 
people  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  physicians 
objected — and  then 
“  Old  Doctor  Lem- 
onosky”  retired 
from  practise. 

Meantime  the 
Sunday  circulations 
increased ;  and  as 
they  went  up,  the 
circulations  of  Puck 
andi  Judge  declined. 
The  illustrated 
Sunday  papers  next 
“knock^  out”  the 
various  weekly  editions  that  from  the  warmed- 
over  mailer  of  the  dailies  had  l)een  prepared 
ex|)rcssly  for  country  circulation.  The  coun¬ 
try  people  demand¬ 
ed  the  big  Sunday 
papers,  with  their 
magazine  sections, 
their  metropolitan 
sections,  and,  above 
and  beyond  all, 
their  comic  supple¬ 
ments.  With  the 
weekly  illustrated 
papers.  Harper's 
and  Leslie's  as  well 
as  Puck  and  Judge, 
went  down  the 

-GENr-  CARR  Sunday  pa- 

w,...  ;.An  o,  Pers:  the  Mercury, 

which  without 
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pictures  had  made  a  millionaire  its  owner, 
H.  M.  Caldwell,  and  for  half  a  century  had 
gone  over  the  country;  the  Despatch,  and 
others.  Down,  too,  went  the  family  story 
papers  as  weU.  The  Ledger,  that  had  made 
a  great  fortune  for  the  Bonners  went  first. 
Down,  down,  down  it  went,  and  finally 
it  did  not  pay  to  bring  it  out  and  it  died. 
Other  papers  that  published  “  Pansy’s  Hand¬ 
some  Gentleman  Friend;  Or,  Was  He  Really 
a  Duke,”  and  such  like  stories  for  the  ro- 
mance-loNnng  and  sentimental  servant-girl, 
saw  their  circulation  fall  from  five  and  seven 
hundred  thousand  copies  a  week  to  ten  and 
fifteen  thousand;  and  men  that  stayed  with 
them  saw  their  salaries  go  down  from  a 
hundred  dollars  a  week  to  twenty-five,  while 
writers  of  claptrap  romance  found  their  occu¬ 
pations  gone. 

Meantime  the  three  papers  with  comic 
supplements  realized  that  their  patrons  were 
spectators  rather  than  readers — that  is,  that 
they  cared  little  or  nothing  for  humorous 
writing,  however  good  it  might  be,  but  did 
care  for  pictures;  so  the  jokes,  verses,  and 
sketches  were  stricken  out,  and  the  comic 
supplements  became  what  they  now  are, 
merely  collections  of  pictures.  As  matters 
stand  to-day,  the  World  and  the  Journal  have 
the  most  popular  comic-picture  supplements, 
which  are  sold  all  over  the  country.  What 
might  be  called  the  “mother  papers”  of 
these  supplements  have  editions  in  various 
cities;  but  they  sell  their  supplements  to 
papers  in  territory  not  reached  by  themselves 
or  their  branch  papers,  until  practically  every 
paper  that  issues  a  distinctive  Sunday  edition 
has  its  comic  supplement,  provided  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  original  “yellow 
papers”  of  the  country,  or  by  the  Herald, 
which  also  syndicates  its  supplement.  The 
matter  for  the  comic  supplements  of  these 
papers  is  prepared  some  five  or  six  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  of  publication. 

If  you  ask  me.  How  do  comic  series  origi¬ 
nate?  I  can  only  say  that  most  of  them  are 
like  Topsy  in  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”:  “They 
just  grew.”  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
comic  supplement  just  grows,  that  it  is  thrown 
together  hit  or  miss.  It  is  the  product  of 
trained  intelligence,  directed  effort,  and  a  full 
knowledge,  within  certain  lines,  of  what  is 
wanted.  Every  Sunday  comic  colored  sup¬ 
plement  is  edited  by  a  special  man,  highly 
paid,  and  responsible  in  proportion  to  his  pay. 
He  and  his  immediate  assistants  are  constantly 
planning,  weighing,  eliminating.  To  them 
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suggestions  are  made  by  both  “insiders”  and 
“outsiders”;  readers  send  suggestions;  pro¬ 
fessional  suggesters — men  who  make  a  living 
by  selling  ideas  to  others — offer  suggestions: 
other  schemes  are  conceived  in  the  ofhce;  the 
artists  themselves  make  good  suggestions. 
But  in  m.\ny  cases  the  ha^  work  of  others 
is  wholly  unknown  to  and  unrecognized  by 
the  public  that  follows  appreciatively  the  art¬ 
ists'  efforts. 

Once  received,  the  suggestions  are  con¬ 
sidered  and  tried.  If  they  please  the  public, 
they  are  carried  on  until  the  people  weary  of 
them;  if  they  fall  flat,  they  are  dropped  at 
once,  like  a  hot  potato.  I  have  suggested 
some  of  the  “Foxy  Grandpas,”  “Alphpnse 
and  Gastons,”  and  many  others,  though  I 
can  not  draw  a  line  that  any  paper  would 
print  as  a  picture.  Many  artists,  more  es¬ 
pecially  Opper  and  Outcault,  get  up  their 
own  ideas. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Block,  a  well-known  writer 
of  short  stories,  is  editor  of  the  American’s 
Sunday  supplement,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Nye 
edits  the  World's;  both  are  notable  exam¬ 
ples  of  men  with  good  ideas  and  plenty  of 
them.  But  the  artists  get  all  the  credit,  and 
maybe  they  deserve  it. 

As  to  the  artists:  At  their  head  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  Frederick  B.  Opper  of  the  Journal. 
He  is  the  Dean  of  the  Corps  by  age  and  repu¬ 
tation,  even  though  not  the  original  comic- 
supplement  artist.  He  is  the  most  far-seeing 
and  the  hardest  working.  He  realized  that 
the  Sunday-paper  public  wanted  action,  and 
a  continuation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
comic  characters  it  selected  as  its  favorites. 
There  was  no  action  to  speak  of  in  the  original 
“Yellow  Kid.”  But  Opper’s  people  are 
strenuous.  “Happy  Hooligan,”  with  his 
tomato  can  for  a  hat,  is  full  of  action,  even 
though  he  now  shares  his  labors  with  his 
brothers  “Gloomy  Gus”  and  “Montmo¬ 
rency.”  “  Alphonse  and  Gaston  ”  were  always 
doing,  or  rather,  trying  to  do  something, 
and  no  one  can  find  fault  with  “Maud  the 
Mule”  for  sluggishness.  Opper  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  farmer,  and  while  “resting  from  his 
work”  amuses  himself  with  lalxiring  on  his 
Connecticut  farm.  He  is  said  to  receive  a 
salary  of  $20,000  a  year;  and  besides  this 
has  royalties  on  his  work,  which  is  repub¬ 
lished  in  book  form,  and  has  in  some  cases 
been  put  on  the  stage. 

If  he  did  not  look  so  prosperous,  he  might 
easily  be  taken  for  a  common  or  garden  bank¬ 
er;  but  he  is  an  acute  observer,  and  jokes 
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even  on  himself  be¬ 
come  fish  for  his 
net,  as  this  story 
shows: 

Once  W.  C.  Gib¬ 
son,  then  editor  of 
Puck,  took  lunch¬ 
eon  with  Opper  at 
his  home  in  Ben¬ 
son  hurst.  Thebost 
and  his  guest  were 
smoking  post-pran¬ 
dial  cigars  on  the 
veranda,  when  the 
former  became  con¬ 
vulsed  with  laugh¬ 
ter  at  the  sight  of 
one  of  his  puppies  tearing  to  pieces  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son’s  hat.  Gibson  was  inclined  to  harsh 
measures,  but  Opper  remiiifled  him  that  the 
dog  was  only  a 
puppy  that  knew 
no  better;  and  the 
editor  became  re¬ 
signed.  When  Gil>- 
son  rose  to  leave, 

Opper  offered  him 
the  choice  of  all  his 
hats. 

“I  don’t  need 
one,”  returned  the 
guest;  “it  was  yojir 
hat,  not  mine!” 

The  humor  of  the 
situation  did  not 
strike  the  comic  art¬ 
ist  at  once ;  but  later 
he  made  use  of  the  incident  in  one  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  series:  “  Now,  Wouldn’t  It  Jar  You  ?” 
the  question  being,  “  If  your  dog  tore  up  what 
you  thought  was 
your  neighbor’s  hat, 
and  you  found  it  was 
your  own,  wouldn’t 
it  jar  you  ?  ” 

Opper’s  fad, 
apart  from  his  farm, 
which  pays  too  well 
to  be  really  a  fad,  is 
horse-flesh.  He 
openly  voices  his 
opinion  that  the 
only  place  where  a 
man  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  an 
automobile  is  a  cell  ,  "kTI' ..-k. 

.  .  Kiioim  and  loved  l>y  chikirtn  fut  hik 

in  State  prison.  ••Fo*y  ceatKipa.’* 
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As  good  a  business  man  as  Mr.  Opper  is 
Richard  F.  Outcault.  The  difference  is  that 
Opper  looks  after  his  own  business  matters, 
while  Outcault  employs  people  to  see  to  his. 
At  present  Mr.  Outcault  is,  as  I  have  said. 
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working  on  the  Herald,  where  his  “Buster 
Brown”  has  run  for  more  than  four  years, 
and  has  repeated  the  success  of  his  “Yellow 
Kid.”  More  than  any  other  comic-supple¬ 
ment  character,  Buster  has  made  a  hit.  A 
lawyer  and  two  secre¬ 
taries  are  said  to  be 
employed  constantly 
by  Mr.  Outcault  to 
keep  track  of  the 
“  business  end  ”  of 
Buster  Brown,  for 
there  are  Buster 
Brown  cigars,  suits, 
garters,  stockings, 
belts,  sweaters;  there 
is  a  successful  Buster 
Brown  i)lay.  And  in 
Buster’s  every  effort, 

Mr.  Outcault  profits. 

He  lives  at  Flushing, 

L.  I.,  and  has  an  in¬ 
come  of  some  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  a 
year — for  which  he  has 
to  work,  remember. 

While  not  a  clubman 
in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word,  Outcault  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Strollers,  and  vitally  interested  in  the 
burlesque  productions  of  that  somewhat 
Bohemian  organization.  His  inclinations  are 
to  the  theater,  he  has  contributed  largely  to 


the  club’s  annual  burlesques,  and  is  co-author 
of  “Buster  Brown”  as  a  stage  production. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  art  in  Paris, 
and  returned  with  the  regular  art-student’s 
outfit — a  beret  or  soft  cap,  and  a  velveteen 
painting  jacket.  To  this  day,  in  his  hours  of 
ease,  when  not  drawing  Buster  Browns  or 
royalties  therefrom,  he  dons  this  cap  and 
jacket  and  strums  student  songs  on  the  banjo. 
He  is  preparing  himself  for  the  stage,  or  says 
he  is;  but  is  also  fond  of  baseball,  and  takes 
his  children  to  the  wild  parts  of  Flushing, 
and  instructs  them  in  the  mysteries  of 
“  Three  Old  Cat,”  as  he  used  to  play  it  in 
Ohio,  when  he  was  a  “  Buster  ”  boy  himself. 
When  you  see  pictures  of  Buster  Brown’s 
mamma,  you  see  pen-and-ink  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Outcault,  as  her  husband  sees  her. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Outcault’s  first  hit, 
the  “Yellow  Kid”: 

.\bout  the  time  that  he  left  T nith,  Edward 
Harrigan’s  play  “  O’Reilly  and  the  Four  Hun¬ 
dred  ”  was  running  successfully  in  New  York 
City.  In  it  occurred  a  song,  “  Maggie  Mur¬ 
phy’s  Home,”  which  began  with  the  words: 
“Down  in  Hogan’s  Alley.”  Outcault  had 
laid  the  scene  of  a  little  series  of  “comics” 
in  Hogan’s  Alley,  and  found  that  the  pictures 
were  acceptable  to  Truth.  After  some 


months  on  the  World,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  continue  the  interrupted  series  in 
the  comic  supplement,  and  he  forthwith  car¬ 
ried  out  his  idea.  Topics  that  held  public 
attention  were  burlesqued  by  the  dwellers  in 
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H(^an’s  Alley:  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Vanderbilt  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  was  the  first 
r  "a  subject  treated ;  then  followed 
/  “  the  Defender- Valkyrie  Yacht 

■4^  /Jl  Races  in  Hogan’s  Alley”; 

j  r  /  T  the  Klondike  was  discovered 

there;  and  similar  matters 
—  were  depicted  by  Mr.  Out- 
••  BusTKR  BROWN "  cault.  But  at  first  the  new- 
°'fesswe.^  old  series  did  not  make  a  hit. 

It  was  not  until  the  “Yellow 
Kid  ”  appeared  that  the  series  took  fast  hold 
of  the  public. 

The  “Kid”  came  on  the 
scene  first  simply  as  “one  of 
the  chorus,”  to  help  fill  the 
picture,  and  took  no  promi¬ 
nent  part.  By  a  happy  in¬ 
spiration,  the  man  who  laid 
out  the  color-scheme  gave  a 
glaring  yellow  to  the  gown 
(really  night-shirt)  in  which 
Mr.  Outcault  had  clothed 
him.  Some  one  remarked 
that  he  was  a  funny  little 
mite,  an  odd  type  of  the 
gutter-snipe;  and  Outcault 
drew  him  again  and  again, 
each  time  the  color-scheme 
man  arraying  him  in  yellow. 

Mr.  Outcault  emphasized  the  ears  of  th: 
brat,  and  promoted  him  from  a  “think¬ 
ing”  to  a  “speaking  part”  by  inscribing 
some  impudent  legend  on  his  gown;  and 
the  Yellow  Kid  had  arrived!  A  “Yel¬ 
low-Kid”  epidemic  ravaged  the  land. 

The  Kid  appeared  on  buttons,  on  cracktr 
tins,  on  cigarette  packages,  on  fans, 
on  show-cards ;  finally  he  was 
dramatized. 

Another  notable  comic  artist  on 
the  Journal- American  is  Frank  M. 

Howirth.  He  used  to  be  a  bank 
clerk  in  Philadelphia,  but  his 
drawrings  of  little  men  and  women 
in  the  ledger — not  the  newspaper, 
but  the  bank’s — did  not  endear 
him  to  his  employers.  In  a  furtive 
manner  he  had  been  contributing 
to  Judge  and  Life,  and  after  he 
gave  up  the  banking  business,  he 
took  up  drawing  as  a  profession, 
and  for  seven  years  w'orked  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Puck.  Then  he  went  to 
the  World,  and  was  finally  gathered 
in  by  Mr.  Hearst. 


Howarth  owns  a  beautiful  home  in  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pa.,  where  he  does  most  of  his  work, 
coming  to  New  York  only  two  or  three  times 
a  year.  In  summer  he  goes  with  his  family 
to  Asbury  Park.  He  seldom  cares  to  wander 
from  his  own  fireside,  however,  and  may  gen¬ 
erally  be  found  at  home.  He  originates  all 
his  own  ideas;  and  while  on  Puck  he  got  up 
certainly  three-fifths  of  the  ideas  drawn  by 
and  cr^ited  to  other  men.  He  is  like  his 
pictures  in  one  respect,  at  least;  he  is  always 
neatly  and  well  dressed.  Two  fads  possess 
him:  one  is  the  taking. of  Turkish  baths,  and 
the  other  the  taking  of  illustrated  comic  pa¬ 
pers.  He  tries  to  subscribe  to  every  comic 
paper  in  the  world;  and  when  you  see  his 
weekly  mail,  you  can  easily  believe  that  his 
attempt  is  successful.  He  says  they  give  him 
ideas. 

Other  comic  artists  ranking  with  these 
older  men  are  Rudolph  Dirks,  inventor  of 
the  “  Katzen jammer  Kids,”  James  Swin- 
nerton,  “Foxy  Grandpa  ”  Schultz,  “Gene” 
Carr,  C.  VV.  Kahles,  and  George  McManus. 
These,  it  may  be  said,  do  not  exhaust  the 
list. 

Rudolph  Dirks,  who  is  a  strong  illustrator 
as  well  as  a  comic  artist,  cares  far  more  for 
horseback  trips  through  Texas  and  Mexico 
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than  for  money-making  in  New  York  City. 
He  is  happiest  when  roughing  it  in  the  West 
somewhere,  or  farming,  as  he  says,  “way 
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down  South  ia  Michigan”;  in  New  York  he 
is  intensely  retiring,  and  seldom  seen  outside 
of  his  studio. 

James  Swinnerton  is  a  Californian,  and 
like  Dirks,  he  is  a  Journal  man.  He  has  done 
many  good  things; 
but  his  greatest  hits 
have  been  his  for¬ 
getful  little  boy, 

“Jimmie,”  who 
never  gets  what  he 
is  sent  for;  and  his 
exasperating  “  Lit¬ 
tle  Katy,”  who  is 
always  interrupt¬ 
ing  her  kind  uncle 
at  inopportune 
times.  Swinnerton 
gets  “big  pay,”  but 
his  money  comes 
easily  and  goes 


civilization  if  he  can  get  on  a  sweater.  Of 
this  article  oi  apparel  he  has  several  hundred 
specimens,  and  most  of  them  have  added 
value  in  his  eyes  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  worn  and  were  given  to  him  by  the 
doughty  champions  of  the  “squared  circle.” 
He  cares  little  for  his  fame  or  for  the  money 
that  it  has  brought  him.  He  was  bom  with 
a  facility  for  comic  drawing,  but  spent  his 
“teens”  as  a  jockey,  and  his  greatest  pride 
to-day  is  to  be  taken  for  a  pugilist.  He 
has  had  set-tos — purely  scientific  ones — with 
friends  and  even  strangers;  but  he  is  still  in 
the  “maiden  class,”  not  yet  having  won  a 
battle. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  A  merkan's 
comic  artists  is  the  creator  of  “  Foxy  Grand¬ 
pa,”  who  signs  himself  “  Bunny,”  but  private¬ 
ly  bears  the  name  of  Carl  E.  Schultz.  None 
of  the  comic  men  look  like  what  they  are, 
but  Mr.  Schultz  looks  less  like  his  business 
than  any  other  of  the  profession.  Give  him 
a  long  black  bag,  and  he  would  be  taken  for  a 
busy  physician  hunting  to  a  case.  He  is  a 
big,  broad  six-footer;  and  I  think  he’s  the 
best  looking  of  all  the  craft. 

.Schultz  was  bom  in  this  country,  but  edu¬ 
cated  in  Germany,  where  he  picked  up  draw¬ 
ing.  Returning  in  1887  he  began  to  draw 
for  Judge  in  Howarth’s  style;  and  not  until 
iQoo  did  he  begin  on  his  famous  “Foxy 
Grandpa  ”  series.  One  day  he  turned  up  at 
the  Herald  office  with  some  drawings  which 
depicted  two  boys  playing  pranks  on  their 
jolly  old  grandfather.  Now,  a  comic  series 
may  be  good  in  itself, 
but  it  must  also  have 
a  taking  name.  Mr. 
Randolph  Lewis,  then 
in  charge  of  the  Sun- 
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easily.  He  is  “Bo¬ 
hemian  ”  in  his 
tastes,  and  much 

prefers  the  society  of  pugilists  to  that  of  more 
conventional  persons.  His  fad  is  sweaters, 
and  he  never  wears  the  “boiled  shirt”  of 


day  Herald  supple¬ 
ment,  was  the  sponsor 
for  Schultz’s  pictures^ 


RUDOLPH  DIRKS.  BY  HIM¬ 
SELF. 

Drava  especialiy  for  **  Every¬ 
body*!  Mafsxiae.** 
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For  some  time  all  of  Mr.  Schultz’s  pictures 
have  been  signed  with  a  little  rabbit — a  bunny. 
The  signature  generally  is  part  of  the  picture; 
that  is,  Bunny  laughs  or  weeps,  runs  or  dances 
as  the  key-note  of  the  picture  suggests.  The 
signature  is  a  case  of  hictis  a  tion  liuendo. 
When  asked  to  put  a  signature  to  his  draw¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Schultz  thought  a  moment.  “If  I 
put  my  name  on,”  he  reflected,  “  people  will 
say  ‘Huh,  a  picture  by  a  big  Dutchman!’ 
So  I’ll  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  use  a 
little  name.”  Hence  the  “  Bunny”  signature, 
and  the  “Bunny”  as  a  trade-mark.  Like 
Opper  and  Outcault,  Schultz  has  had  his 
pictures  dramatized — or,  at  all  events,  put 
on  the  stage;  and  besides  his  salary,  he  gets 
royalties  from  both  books  and  plays. 

“  Bunny,”  “  Foxy,”  or  “  Grandpa  ”  Schultz 
— he  answers  to  all  or  any  of  these  names — 


however,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York 
City  to  take  a  place 
with  the  Journal. 

There  he  originated 
his  hit  “  Lady  Boun¬ 
tiful,”  which  he  took 
with  him  to  the 
World  when  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom  of  moving  his 
financial  home;  on 
the  World,  too,  he 
created  the  unheard- 
of  servant-girl,  Phyl¬ 
lis,  who  is  always 
going  to  leave,  but 
never  goes.  He  has  just  launched  a  new 
series  in  the  World,  “Romeo,  the  Dog  that 
Can’t  l>e  Got  Rid  Of,”  which  has  already 
proved  that  it  possesses  the  requisite  hitting 
qualities.  To  the  Evening  World  he  con¬ 
tributed  a  series  in  black  and  white,  “All 
the  Comforts  of  Home,”  which  made  a 
distinct  hit. 

Few  artists,  comic  or  otherwise,  possess 
Carr’s  beauty  of  line.  His  more  serious 
illustrations  of  children,  of  stage  and  social 
life  are  extremely  dainty;  and  on  this  sort 
of  work  great  success  is  predicted  for  him. 
He  is  very  pt>pular  among  men,  and  owns 
to  a  weakness  for  good  clothes.  He  has  to 
admit  it,  for  it  is  apparent. 

With  him  on  the  World  are  C.  W. 
Kahles,  who  created  “Clarence  the  Cop  ” 
and  “  Mr.  Butt-In,”  and  still  keeps  the  lat¬ 
ter  busy.  Another  young  artist  of  promise 
is  George  McManus,  a  Chicago  boy,  whose 
“Panhandle  Pete”  and  “Cheerful  Charley” 
have  given  him  reputation.  He  is  also 
noted  as  an  illustrator  of  charm  and  power. 

In  recounting  the 
.  World's  hits,  “The  Kid” 
must  not  be  forgotten. 
This  “Kid,”  a  baby  just 
learning  to  talk  and  walk, 
but  able  to  do  strenuous 
things,  and  keep  his  ad¬ 
miring  relatives  in  hot 
water,  is  the  creation  of 
F.  M.  Follett,  who  was  a 
cartoonist  and  illustrator 
and  had  a  wide  repute  for 
his  work  on  Judge  and  the 
Herald  long  before  the 
era  of  the  colored  comic 
supplement. 


A  TYI'ICAI.  IIUWAKTH  IIKAWIM.. 

By  courtesy  of  the 

is  the  soul  of  good  nature,  and  his  greatest 
delight  is  to  walk  up  Broadway  on  .sunny 
afternoons,  in  all  the  impressiveness  of  six- 
foot  well-dressed  manly  beauty,  and  be 
taken  for  a  typical  New  Yorker.  But, 
alas.  Bunny  Schultz  is  an  inmate  of 
Brooklyn! 

Of  the  World's  comic  artists  to-day, 

“  Gene  ”  Carr  is  the  highest  paid.  He  is 
only  twenty-four,  and  his  success  has 
been  rapid  and  remarkable.  He  began 
his  work  on  a  newspaper  as  office-boy 
in  the  art  department  of  the  now  defunct 
Recorder  when  only  fifteen,  and  there 
developed  his  talent  for  drawing.  When 
the  Recorder  died,  Carr  went  to  the 
Philadelphia  Times  as  a  cartoonist, 
where  he  did,  as  he  admits,  very  bad 
work.  He  profited  by  the  experience. 


AS  MK.  OUTCAin.T  SKES  MR. 
Ol'TCACI.T. 

J^Awu  especially  for  ** EveryUKly's 
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Drawing  comic  illustrations  is  a  business. 
Some  of  the  artists  are  irregular  in  their 
habits,  loafing  for  a  time,  and  making  up 
for  lost  moments  by  feverish  and  long  hours; 
but  most  of  them  go  to  and  from  their  desks 
as  if  they  were  bankers  or  bookkeepers. 
Their  hours  of  work  may  be  short;  but,  while 
they  last,  they’re  busy  ones. 

The  comic  supplement  has  come  to  stay, 
undoubtedly,  though  in  details  it  may  under¬ 
go  changes.  Its  humor  is  strenuous,  not  to 
say  brutal;  the  knock-about  comedians  of  the 
old-time  music-halls  might  easily  have  posed 
for  most  of  the  pictures  that  the  supplement 
has  printed  in  its  ten  years  of  life.  The 
characters  are  thrown  out  of  windows, 
clubbed,  kicked,  knocked  down  and  out,  laid 
flat  by  trunks  dropped  upon  them;  but  they 
turn  up  smilingly  the  ne.xt  Sunday  to  go 
through  the  same  operations  in  other  forms. 

Such  is  the  comic  supplement  of  to-day. 
And  it  is  blamed  upon  the  children!  For 
they  are  currently  believed  to  cry  for  it,  and 
always  it  is  the  ^itor’s  child  that  represents 
public  opinion.  “Have  more  of  the  ‘Merry 
Murderers,’  ”  says  the  Great  E^litor;  “  my  little 
boy  thinks  they’re  fine.”  Or,  “Cut  out  the 
‘Chicken-Faced  Child’;  my  little  girl  says 


she  can’t  bear  it.”  And  that’s  the  way  it 
goes;  it  is  alway's  the  child. 

Years  ago  “Phil”  Welch,  prince  of  news¬ 
paper  humorists,  wrote  this  joke: 

Jones  (at  the  circus) — Hello,  Smith!  You 
here? 

Smith — Yes;  I  had  to  come  to  take  care  of 
my  little  boy. 

Jones — Where’s  the  boy? 

Smith — He  was  taken  sick  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  and  couldn’t  come. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  the  children  and  the 
comic  supplement. 

Yes.  It  certainly  is  the  children  who  like 
the  supplement — the  children  of  all  ages,  of 
a  larger  as  well  as  of  a  smaller  growth.  They 
all  like  the  comic  characters,  and  follow  their 
strenuous  careers  with  interest.  Were  it  not 
for  them,  the  supplement  would  be  as  extinct 
as  the  literary  quarterlies  that  gather  dust  on 
the  shelves  of  the  reference  libraries.  Oh, 
yes,  blame  it  on  the  children. 

Such  as  I  have  tried  to  describe  it  is  the 
Sunday  comic  colored  supplement  to-day — 
an  American  product  pure  and  simple.  Is 
American  humor  to  be  looked  for  in  its  chro¬ 
matic  keeping? 


Lydia  in  the  Park 

By  CAROLINE  DUER 

OUIET  and  dark.  The  air  is  full  of  rain. 

Though  no  drops  fall.  The  scent  of  growing  things. 
Faint,  indeterminate,  does  still  contain 
Promise  of  full  and  fragrant  blossomings. 

Heavy  beneath  the  night’s  soft,  stirless  wings. 

Vague  figures,  through  the  sheltered  walks  and  ways 
Move  side  by  side,  or  linger  hand  in  hand. 

(Surely  Arcadia  had  her  misty  days, 

Her  dusky  nights,  when,  through  a  moonless  land, 
Light-hearted,  stole  the  nymph-and-shepherd  band.) 

The  carriage- wheels  roll  smoothly,  but  my  feet 
Would  fain  upon  the  roughest  road  be  free. 

Little  I’d  reck  of  summer  storms  or  heat. 

Little  I’d  care  how  black  the  night  might  be, 

If  my  belovM  reached  his  hand  to  me. 


The  Strike  of  One 

By  ELLIOTT  FLOWER 

Aut/ur  0/  " Pclkemau  Flynn"  and  "The  SfciUmtn" 

Illustrations  by  B.  Cory  Kilvert 

Danny  burke  was  discharged.  laughed.  Discharge  him !  Well,  he’d  show 

A  certain  distinguished  ex-President  them  a  thing  or  two. 
of  the  United  States  probably  would  have  “  We’ll  arbitrate,”  he  announced, 
said  that  he  was  discharged  for  “pernicious  “Get  out!”  ordered  the  manager, 
activity”;  but  the  head  of  the  branch  mes-  “You  got  to  arbitrate,”  insisted  Danny, 
senger-office  merely  said  that  he  was  “an  in-  “  You  got  to  confer  with  your  men  or  you’re 
fernal  nuisance.”  goin’  to  have  a  strike!”  Danny  had  heard 

Danny  was  a  good  union  man.  As  a  mat-  so  much  about  conferences  that  he  felt  he 
ter  of  fact,  he  was  a  boy,  and  a  small  boy  at  was  on  safe  ground  now.  “We  can’t  stand 
that;  but  he  would  have  scorned  any  descrip-  fer  no  autycrats!”  he  added.  “You  got  to 
tion  that  did  not  put  him  down  as  “  a  good  meet  your  men  fair  an’  talk  it  over.  A  corn- 
union  man.”  Danny’s  environment  had  been  mittee - ” 

one  of  uncompromising  unionism,  and  that  “Get  out!”  repeated  the  manager,  rising 
was  what  ail^  him.  He  wanted  to  ad-  from  his  desk,  near  which  the  waiting  boys 
vance  the  union  idea.  To  this  end,  he  under-  were  seated. 

took  to  organize  the  other  messengers  in  the  “  Men,  ”  yelled  Danny,  “  I  calls  a  strike 
branch  office,  advancing  all  the  arguments  an’  a  boycott!” 

that  he  had  heard  his  mother  and  his  father  Two  of  the  boys  rose  as  if  to  follow  him, 
use  in  their  discussions.  The  boys  thought  but  the  manager  was  too  quick.  He  had 

favorably  of  the  scheme,  but  most  of  them  Danny  by  the  collar  before  Danny  knew  what 

were  inclined  to  let  some  one  else  do  the  had  happened,  and  the  struggling  boy  was 

experimenting.  It  might  result  disastrously,  marched  to  the  door  and  pushed  out.  The 

Just  to  encourage  them,  Danny  became  in-  boys  who  had  risen  promptly  subsided, 

solrnt,  as  he  had  already  become  inatten-  Danny  was  too  astonished  for  words.  In 
tive;  he  told  the  manager  what  he  would  all  his  extended  hearsay  knowledge  of  strikes 

do  and  what  he  would  not  do,  and  positively  he  never  had  heard  of  anything  like  this, 

declined  to  deliver  a  message  that  would  There  was  nothing  heroic  in  it  at  all.  He 

carry  his  work  a  few  minutes  beyond  quit-  had  expected  a  conference,  and,  instead,  he 

ting-time.  was  ignominiously  handled  and  thrust  into 

Then  Danny  was  discharged — and  he  the  street. 
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Danny  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  paving-stones 
to  think  it  over.  Without  reasoning  the  matter 
out,  he  now  regarded  himself  as  a  union.  The 
other  members  had  deserted  him,  but  he  was 
on  a  strike;  and  somehow  he  had  absorbed 
the  idea  that  the  men  who  were  striking  were 
always  the  union  men.  So,  this  being  a 
strike  of  one,  he  was  an  entire  union.  It  did 
not  take  him  long  to  decide  that  the  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  “  picket  the  plant.”  That  was  a 
familiar  phrase,  and  he  knew  the  meaning  of 
it.  Everything  was  nicely  arranged  for  him. 


turned  to  enter  the  messenger-office.  She 
could  not  refrain  from  looking  over  her  shoul¬ 
der,  however,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  poised 
for  a  throw. 

“  Don’t  do  that !  ”  she  cried  hastily.  “  You 
might  hurt  me.” 

“  Sure  I’ll  hurt  you,”  was  the  reply.  “  I’ll 
smash  your  block  in  if  you  don’t  git  a  move 
on.” 

The  woman  decided  to  look  for  another 
messenger-office,  and  Danny,  triumphant, 
resumed  his  seat  on  the  paving-stones. 


A  WOMAN  WAS  THE  FIRST  VICTIM. 


too.  The  street  was  being  paved,  and  he  was 
sitting  on  some  paving-stones,  with  a  pile  of 
gravel  beside  him.  He  selected  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  largest  stones  from  the  gravel- 
pile. 

A  woman  was  the  first  victim.  As  she  was 
about  to  enter  the  messenger-office  she  was 
startled  by  a  yell  of  warning  from  Danny. 

•  “Hey,  you!”  he  shouted.  “Keep  out!” 

She  backed  away  hastily,  and  looked  up 
to  see  if  anything  were  about  to  fall  on  her. 

“Why  should  I  keep  out?”  she  asked  at 
last. 

“’Cause  you’ll  git  hit  with  a  rock  if  you 
don’t,”  was  the  prompt  refrfy. 

“But,  little  boy — ”  she  began. 

“I  ain’t  a  little  boy,”  asserted  Danny. 
“I’m  a  union.” 

The  woman  looked  puzzled,  but  she  finally 
decided  that  this  was  some  boyish  joke. 

“You’d  better  run  home,”  she  said,  and 


Then  came  another  messenger,  returning 
from  a  trip. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Danny?”  he  asked. 

“  Got  the  plant  picketed,”  asserted  Danny. 
“  Nobody  can’t  go  in  or  come  out.” 

“  I’m  goin’  in,”  said  the  other  boy. 

“  You!”  exclaimed  Danny  scornfully,  as  he 
suddenly  caught  the  boy  and  swung  him  over 
on  to  the  stones. 

“  No,  I  ain’t,  Danny,”  the  boy  hastened  to 
say,  for  Danny  gave  every  evidence  of  an  in¬ 
tent  to  batter  in  his  face. 

“Sure?”  asked  Danny. 

“  Honest.” 

“This  here’s  a  strike,”  ex^^ned  Danny. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  know  that,”  apologized  the 
boy.  “  I  ain’t  a  strike-breaker.” 

Danny  let  him  up,  but  made  him  sit  on 
another  pile  of  stones  a  short  distance  away. 
He  would  be  all  right  as  long  as  he  kept  still, 
Danny  explained,  but  no  longer. 
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While  Danny  was  continuing  strike  opera¬ 
tions  with  rapidly  growing  enthusiasm,  the 
woman  he  had  first  stopped  was  taking  an 
unexpected  part  in  the  little  comedy.  She 
had  gone  to  another  of  the  branch  offices  with 
the  message  she  wished  delivered,  and  had 
told  of  the  trouble  she  had  experienced. 
Thereupon  the  manager  of  this  office  called 
up  the  manager  of  the  other  on  the  telephone. 

“What’s  the  matter  over  there?”  he  asked. 

“  Nothing,”  was  the  surprised  reply.  “  Who 
said  there  was?” 

“  Why,  a  woman  has  just  reported  that  she 
was  driven  away  by  a  boy  with  a  pile  of  stones.” 

The  manager  hastened  to  the  window,  and 
realized  at  once  that  something  was  decidedly 
wrong.  On  a  pile  of  paving-stones  directly 
in  front  of  the  door  sat  the  proud  and  happy 
Danny.  At  his  feet  there  was  a  pile  of  smaller 
stones,  and  he  held  a  few  in  his  hands.  On 
his  right  was  a  boy  who  had  started  on  a  trip 
a  short  time  before,  and  on  his  left  was  one 
who  should  have  reported  back.  A  man  was 
gesticulating  excitedly,  a  number  of  others 
and  some  toys  were  laughing,  and  Danny 
seemed  to  be  intimating  that  any  one  who 
tried  to  enter  would  be  hurt. 

“Jim,”  said  the  manager  to  the  largest 
messenger,  “go  out  there 
and  see  what’s  the  matter 
with  Danny  Burke.  Tell 
him  I’ll  have  him  arrested 
if  he  doesn’t  get  out.” 

Danny  was  a  wise  gen¬ 
eral.  He  wanted  no  pris¬ 
oners  that  he  could  not 
handle  easily,  and  this  big 
toy  would  be  dangerous 
to  have  within  his  lines. 

The  big  toy  was  a  sort 
of  star  messenger,  who  did 
not  fraternize  with  Dan¬ 
ny  anyhow.  Conse¬ 
quently  Danny  fired  a 
volley  the  moment  he  saw 
who  it  was,  and  the  big 
toy  hastily  retreated, 
bearing  with  him  one 
bump  on  the  forehead. 

“That’s  Jim,”  Danny 
explained  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  crowd.  “He’s  the  biggest,  next  to  the 
b<^.  Watch  me  nail  the  boss.” 

“You’re  the  stuff!”  exclaimed  some  of  the 
delighted  loiterers,  thus  proving  that  the 
loiterers  are  just  as  anxious  to  see  trouble  in 
a  small  strike  as  in  a  large  one. 


Danny  picked  out  a  stone  considerably 
larger  than  the  others,  for  he  expected  the 
manager  to  appear  next,  and  the  manager 
had  incurred  his  personal  enmity.  In  the 
case  of  his  victims  thus  far,  he  had  acted 
merely  on  principle — to  win  his  point. 

The  manager  appeared.  For  his  own  pres¬ 
tige  (necessary  to  maintain  discipline),  the 
manager  had  to  do  something,  but  he  felt 
reasonably  sure  that  the  dignity  of  his  official 
position  would  make  Danny  less  hasty  and 
strenuous  than  he  had  b^n  with  others. 
The  manager  planned  to  extend  the  olive 
branch  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  siege 
by  beckoning  Danny  in,  so  that  he  might 
reason  with  him  and  show  him  how  surely 
he  would  land  in  a  police  station  if  he  would 
not  consent  to  be  a  good  toy.  This  would 
be  quicker  and  better  than  summoning  an 
officer.  But  the  manager  got  the  big  stone 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach  just  as  he  had  raised 
his  hand  to  beckon,  and  he  and  his  dignity 
collapsed  together,  with  a  most  plebeian 
grunt.  As  he  had  not  closed  the  door,  he 
quickly  rolled  inside,  where  he  lay  on  the 
floor  with  his  hands  on  his  stomach  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  joyous  yelps  of  the  crowd  out¬ 
side.  This  was  too  much  for  the  manager. 


“Call  up  police  headquarters,”  he  said, 
still  holding  his  stomach  as  if  fearful  that  it 
might  become  detached,  “and  tell  them 
there’s  a  riot  here.”  .  * 

The  toy  addressed  obeyed  literally. 
Meanwhile  Danny  had  decided  that,  a» 


."THIS  lICKK'S  A  STRIKt,"  hXHLAl.NKI)  DANNY. 


L 


DANNY  WAS  IN  THE  GRASP  UE  THE  STRUNG 


victory  perched  on  his  bajiners,  it  was  time 
to  state  the  terms  on  which  he  would  permit 
the  enemy  to  surrender,  but  he  was  too  wise 
to  put  himself  in  the  enemy’s  power  before 
these  terms  were  settled. 

“  Go  in,  Tim,”  w’as  the  order  he  gave  to  ' 
one  of  his  prisoners,  “  an’  tell  the  guy  with  the 
stomick-ache  that  when  he  recognizes  the 
unfon  an’  gives  me  fifty  cents  more  a  week  an’ 
makes  a  work-day  end  when  the  clock  strikes, 
I’m  willin’  to  call  it  off.” 

'  “Make  him  come  down  handsome,”  ad¬ 
vised  one  of  the  loiterers. 

“  I  guess  I  got  ’em  on  the  run,”  said  Danny 
exultingly. 


I  But  Tim  went 
I  in  and  failed  to 
i  come  out.  This 

was  not  Tim’s 
I  fault,  however, 

for  the  meager 
released  his  h^d 
on  his  stomach 
long  enough  to 
get  a  grip  on 
Tim’s  collar, 
j  The  striker’s  de- 

„  I  fiance  seemed  to 

1 1  displease  him, 

and,  because  he 
could  not  shake 
Danny,  he  shook 
Tim,  and  he  said 
things  to  Tim 
that  he  would 
^  i  have  preferred 

to  say  to  Danny. 
Then  his  excit^ 
haranguewas  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the 
sound  of  a  gong, 
which  convinc^ 
i  him  that  he 

I  might  again  ven- 

;  ture  to  the  door. 

Danny  was  in 
I  the  grasp  of  the 

‘  strong  arm  of  the 

hw.  Ahalf-doz- 
I  en  policemen 

I  had  valiantly 

KlMERT-  I  rushed  through 

I  the  crowd  and 

I  captured  the 

_ _ _ - _ entire  besieging 

ARM  OF  THE  LAW.  paity,  which  w'as 

Danny. 

“What_  you  doin’?”  demand^  Danny 
angrily. 

“ ^\Tiat  are  you  doing?”  retorted  the  police 
sergeant  in  charge. 

“This  here’s  a  strike,”  asserted  Danny. 
“  I  got  the  plant  picketed.” 

“  Run  him  in !  ”  ordered  the  manager  from 
the  doorway. 

“What’s  the  row?”  asked  the  sergeant. 

“  That’s  the  row,”  said  the  manager,  point¬ 
ing  to  Danny. 

“That!”  exclaimed  the  sergeant '  scorn¬ 
fully.  “You  said  it  was  a  riot.  You  don’t 
call  that  kid  a  riot,  do  you?” 

“Well,  it’s  assault  and  battery,  anyhow,” 
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insisted  the  manager.  He  hit  me  with  a 
rock.” 

“Where?”  asked  the  sergeant. 

“Where  he  carries  his  brains,”  said  Danny, 
which  made  the  crowd  yelp  with  joy  again. 

“Lock  him  up!”  cried  the  manager  an¬ 
grily.  “I’ll  prefer  the  charge  and  appear 
against  him.” 

The  sergeant  looked  at  Danny  and  then  at 
the  'manager. 

“Say!”  he  said  at  last,  “you  ain’t  got  the 
nerve  to  charge  this  kid  with  assaulting  you, 
have  you?” 

“I’m  going  to  do  it,”  said  the  manager. 

“  Oh,  all  right,”  returned  the  sergeant  dis¬ 
gustedly. 

The  crowd  was  disposed  to  protest,  but 
the  police  were  in  sufficient  force  to  make 
resistance  unsafe,  and  Danny  was  lifted  into 
the  patrol- wagon. 

At  the  station  the  captain  happened  to  be 
present  when  Danny  was  brought  in,  es¬ 
corted  by  a  wagon-load  of  policemen. 

“What’s  the  charge?”  asked  the  captain. 

“  Assault  and  bat¬ 


“  There  wasn’t  nobody  tryin’  to  take  my 
place — not  while  I  was  there!”  asserted 
Danny  belligerently. 

“That’s  no  lie,  either,”  laughed  the  ser¬ 
geant.  “He  had  the  office  tied  up  tight.” 

Danny  swelled  with  pride  at  this  testi¬ 
monial  to  his  prowess.  Then  it -suddenly 
occurred 'to  him  that  the  sergeant  did  not 
act  as  he  talked. 

“What’d  you  butt  in  for,  then?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“It  was  hk  duty,”  said  the  captain. 

“  Ho !  ”  exclaimed  Danny.  “  It’s  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  protect  the  public,  ain’t  it?” 

“Of  course,”  admitted  the  captain. 

“Well,  ain’t  we  the  public?” 

The  captain  laughed  uneasily.  His  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  policeman  had  left  him  very 
much  in  doubt  as  to  who  were  the  public. 
Both  sides  to  a  controversy  always  claimed 
that  dktinction,  and  the  law-breaker  was 
usually  the  louder  in  hk  claims.  Danny’s 
inability  to  see  anything  but  his  own  side  of 
the  case  was  far  from  unusual. 


tery  on  a  grown 
man!”  was  the 
scornful  reply  of  the 
sergeant. 

“What  did  he 
do?”  perskted  the 
surpris^  captain. 

“Hurt  hk  diges¬ 
tion  with  arock,”e.x- 
plained  the  sergeant. 

“  I  was  on  strike,” 
said  Danny.  “  I’m 
a  good  union  man. 

You  got  no  business 
to  touch  me.” 

“  I  understand,” 
said  the  sergeant, 

“that  he  was  dk- 
charged,  and  he  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  out¬ 
side  with  a  pile  of 
rocks.” 

“You’ve  no  right 
to  do  that,”  the  cap¬ 
tain  told  Danny. 

“  They  all  do  it,” 

'asserted  Danny. 

Thk  was  so  near  the  truth  that  the  captain 
thought  it  wise  to  dodge  the  subject. 

“  Of  course,  if  no  one  else  will  take  a  man’s 
place,”  he  explained,  “  the  employer  will  have 
to  take  him  back  or - ” 


KltMtUT- 

-I  ®  U  «  — 


•IF  YEXL  LET  HIM  CO.  CAPTAIN.”  SAID  DAN,  TLL  LAKKUP  HIM  GOOD.” 


The  captain  took  Danny  into  his  private 
office  and  talked  to  him.  The  captain  did 
not  wkh  to  lock  up  the  boy,  so  he  sent  for 
Danny’s  father  and  also  for  the  manager  of 
the  branch  messenger-office.  Meanwhile  he 
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tried  to  explain  the  matter  to  Danny,  but 
Danny  was  obtuse.  Why  should  not  he  do 
as  his  father  and  his  father’s  friends  did? 
When  they  had  a  disagreement  with  the 
boss,  they  picketed  the  plant,  and  ensuing 
incidents  sent  many  people  to  the  hospitals. 
Why  was  it  worse  for  one  boy  to  do  this  than 
it  was  for  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
men?  Danny  was  confident  that  he  was 
within  his  rights. 

“  Dad  knows,”  he  said  in  conclusion. 

“  Dad’ll  say  I’m  right.  You  got  no  business 
mixin’  in.” 

“  Dad’s  coming,”  the  captain  told  him. 

The  manager  came  first.  “  The  boy  ought 
to  be  punished,”  said  he.  “He  hit  me  with 
a  rock.” 

“  I  wish  you’d  seen  him,”  said  the  lieaming 
Danny  to  the  captain,  for  the  recollection  of 
that  victory  made  all  else  seem  trivial.  “  Say! 
he  doubled  up  like  a  clown  droppin’  into  a 
barrel.” 

“If  he  isn’t  punished,”  asserted  the  glow¬ 
ering  manager,  “he’ll  get  wfw^  and  worse 
and  end  by  going  to  the  devil.” 

“  Perhaps,”  replied  the  captain.  “  But 
just  stand  beside  him  a  moment,  please. 
Don’t  dodge,  Danny.  He’ll  go  behind  the 
bars  if  he  touches  you.  Stand  side  by  side.” 

They  did  so. 

“Now,”  said  the  captain  to  the  manager, 
“how  do  you  think  you’ll  look,  standing 
beside  him  in  the  police  court  and  accusing 
him  of  assault  and  battery  ?  ” 

“  Like  a  fool,”  rej^ied  the  manager  jMompt- 
ly,  forced  to  laugh  in  spite  of  himself. 

“And  what  Idnd  of  a  story — illustrated 
story — will  it  be  for  the  papers?”  persisted 
the  captain. 

“Let  him  go,”  said  the  manager;  “but  he 
ought  to  be  whaled.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Dan  arrived,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife. 

“  F’r  why  sh’u’d  he  be  whaled  ?”  demanded 
the  latter  aggressively. 

The  matter  was  explained  to  her. 

“Is  that  thrue,  Danny?”  she  asked. 

“  Sure,”  replied  the  boy. 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  see  anny  wan  outside 
the  fam’ly  whale  ye,”  she  said,  with  a  defiant 
look  at  the  manager,  “but  I’ll  do  it  me- 
silf.” 


Danny  was  astounded.  In  this  quarter  at 
least  he  had  expected  support.  He  glanced 
at  his  father. 

“  I’ll  take  a  lick  or  two  at  ye  mesilf,”  said 
Dan.  “The  idee  of  breakin’  the  law  an’ 
makin’  all  this  throuble.” 

“  You’ve  done  it  yourself,”  argued  Danny. 

“ Shut  up ! ”  commanded  Dan.  “Ye  don’t 
know  what  ye’re  talkin’  about.  A  sthrike’s 
wan  thing  an*^  disordherly  conduct’s  another.” 

“This  was  a  strike,”  insisted  Danny. 

“Where’s  the  union?”  demanded  Dan. 

“I’m  it,”  replied  Danny.  “I  was  organ¬ 
izin’  it.” 

“If  ye’ll  let  him  go,  Captain,”  said  Dan, 
ignoring  his  son’s  reply,  “I’ll  larrup  him 
good.” 

“  For  what  ?”  wailed  Danny.  “  I  was  only 
doin’  what  you  said  was  right,  an’  what  mom 
said  was  right,  an’  what  you’ve  all  been  talkin’ 
for  years.  You’ve  bem  a  picket  yourself, 
an’  I’ve  heard  you  laughin’  over  the  way  men 
who  wouldn’t  strike  was  done  up.  We  got 
to  organize.  Wasn’t  I  organizin’?  We  got 
to  enforce  our  rights.  Wasn’t  I  enforcin’ 
them?  We  got  to  discourage  traitors  to  the 
cause  of  labor.  Wasn’t  I  discouragin’  them  ? 
Didn’t  the  union  tie  up  a  plant  once  when 
you  was  discharged  ?  What’s  eatin’  you, 
dad?” 

Danny’s  own  presentation  of  the  case  was 
so  strong  that  it  gave  him  courage.  But  the 
last  question  made  Dan  jump,  although  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  any  extraordinary 
show  of  respect  from  his  son. 

“The  lad  has  no  sinse,”  he  announced, 
“but  I’ll  larrup  him  plenty.  Ye  get  an  ex- 
thry  wan  fr  that,  Danny.  I’ll  tache  ye  that 
ye’re  not  nmnin’  things.” 

“  Makin’  throuble  f’r  father  an’  mother  an’ 
th’  good  man  that’s  payin’  ye  wages  we  need 
at  home,”  added  Mrs.  Burke. 

“  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ”  whim¬ 
pered  Danny,  as  he  was  led  away.  “  I’m  to 
be  licked  fer  doin’  what  he  does.  Why  don’t 
he  teach  himself  the  same,  an’  stop  others 
from  doin’  what  he  talks?” 

“  Danny,”  said  the  commiserating  captain, 
“  you’re  to  be  licked  for  learning  your  lesson 
too  well,  and  that’s  the  truth.” 

But  that  did  not  make  the  situation  any 
the  less  painful  for  Danny. 


THE  GREATEST  TRUST  IN 
THE  WORLD 


By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

EDITOR’S  NOTE. — Nearly  everybody  that  has  read  of  the  Garfield  report 
on  the  Beef  Industry  has  wondered  about  it.  Could  it  be  possible  that,  as 
this  report  asserted,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Beef  Trust  or  packers’ 
combination  ?  Could  it  be  that  we  were  all  in  error  about  the  high  prices  of 
meat?  Were  the  courts,  the  grand  juries,  the  writers  and  investigators,  as 
well  as  the  householders,  all  fooled  about  the  matter  ?  A  government  report 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  last  word  on  any  subject,  but  the  conclusions  in 
this  report  seemed  so  strange  that  in  spite  of  their  buttresses  of  statistics 
and  their  tone  of  assurance  and  finality,  most  persons  were  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  think.  In  this  instalment  of  his  story  Mr.  Russell  analyzes  the 
Garfield  report,  and  lays  bare  its  erroneous  statements  and  ex  parte  and 
untrustworthy  deductions.  He  shows  how  the  report  deals  with  only  one 
phase  of  the  Trust  organization  and  a  small  part  of  the  Trust  operations 
and  how  most  of  its  conclusions  are  baseless. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

A  GUMPSE  AT  THE  SEAL  WORKINGS  OF  A 
MARVELOirS  MACHINE 

And  this  Stifling  of  competitive  buying, 
this  malign  interference  with  normal 
conditions  of  supply,  is  exactly  what  an  in¬ 
junction  of  a  F^eral  Court  has  prohibited. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer.  On  February  i8, 
1903,  Judge  Grosscup  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
sitting  at  Chicago,  enjoined  the  firms,  individ¬ 
uals  and  corporations  (under  whatever  name 
or  alias  known)  that  compose  the  Beef  Trust, 
from  doing  this  very  thing.  They  must  not 
prevent  their  buying  agents  from  bidding 
against  one  another  for  live  stock,  he  said; 
they  must  not  interfere  with  a  free  market; 
they  must  not  raise  prices  to  induce  shipments; 
they  must  not  make  agreements  in  restraint 
of  trade;  and  this  is  what  they  continue  to  do 
in  spite  of  the  injunction,  albeit  enforced  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

And  the  Court’s  decree,  it  should  be  care¬ 
fully  noted,  was  based  not  only  on  estab- 
lishi^  violations  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law,  but  also  upon  considerations  of  the  com¬ 


mon  law;  so  that  if  no  Sherman  law  e-xisted, 
the  actions  in  question  would  still  be  fllegal 
and  improper  because  opposed  to  public 
policy. 

Judge  Grosscup’s  temporary  injunction 
was  made  permanent  at  the  May  term,  1903, 
the  decree  being  filed  May  26th.  From  this 
final  document  1  quote  as  follows; 

“And  now  upon  motion  of  the  said  attor¬ 
ney,  the  court  doth  order  that  the  preliminary 
injimction  heretofore  awarded  in  this  cause 
to  restrain  the  said  defendants,  and  each  of 
them,  their  respective  agents  and  attorneys 
and  all  other  persons  acting  in  their  behalf, 
or  in  behalf  of  either  of  them,  or  claiming  so 
to  act,  from  entering  into,  taking  part  in,  or 
performing  any  contract,  combination  or  con¬ 
spiracy,  the  purpose  or  effect  of  which  will  be, 
as  to  the  trade  and  commerce  in  fresh  meats 
between  the  several  states  and  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  restraint  of  trade 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  passed  July  a,  1890,  entitled  ‘  An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlaw¬ 
ful  restraint  and  monopolies,’  either  by  direct¬ 
ing  or  requiring  their  respective  agents  to  re¬ 
frain  from  bidding  against  each  other  in  their 
purchase  of  live  stock;  or  colhisively  or  by 
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agreement  to  refrain  from  bidding  against 
each  other  at  the  sales  of  live  stock;  or  by 
combination,  conspiracy  or  contract  raising 
or  lowering  prices  or  fixing  uniform  prices  at 
which  the  said  meat  will  be  sold,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  their  respective  agents;  or 
by  curtailing  the  quantity  of  such  meats, 
sUpped  to  such  markets  and  agents;  or  by 
the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  rules  for 
the  giving  of  credit  to  dealers  in  such  meats, 
the  effect  of  which  rules  will  be  to  restrict 
competition;  or  by  imposing  uniform  charges 
for  cartage  and  delivery  of  such  meats  to 
dealers  and  consumers,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  restrict  competition ;  or  by  any  other 
method  or  device,  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
which  is  to  restrain  commerce  as  aforesaid; 
and  also  from  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  en¬ 
titled  ‘An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies,’ 
by  combining  or  conspiring  together,  or  with 
each  other  and  others,  to  monopolize  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  in  fresh  meats  among  the  states 
and  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  demanding,  obtaining,  or  with  or  without 
the  connivance  of  the  officers  or  agents  thereof, 
or  any  of  them,  receiving  from  railroad  com¬ 
panies  or  other  common  carriers  transporting 
such  fresh  meats  in  such  trade  and  commerce, 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  rebates,  or  by 
any  other  device,  transportation  of  or  for  such 
meats,  from  the  points  of  the  preparation  and 
production  of  the  same  from  live  stock  or 
elsewhere,  to  the  markets  for  the  sale  of  the 
same  to  dealers  and  consumers  in  other  states 
and  territories  from  those  wherein  the  same 
are  so  prepared,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
at  less  than  the  rates  which  may  be  established 
or  in  force  on  their  several  lines  of  transpor¬ 
tation  under  the  provisions  in  that  behalf  or 
the  laws  of  the  said  United  States  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  commerce,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
made  perpetual.” 

That  is  a  rather  long  and  mazy  sentence; 
but  I  want  to  show  how  sweeping  is  this  re¬ 
markable  injunction,  and  how  explicitly  it 
prohibits  all  the  acts  charged  against  the 
Trust.  In  plain  English,  the  meaning  of  the 
document  is,  that  the  packers  are  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  to  limit  or  restrict  by  any  method  or 
device  free  competition  among  themselves  in 
buying  cattle  or  in  selling  meat,  and  forbidden 
to  accept  any  rebates  or  other  advantage  from 
any  railroads. 


Here  then  is  the  issue  straitly  drawn. 
Government,  through  its.  Court,  for¬ 
bids  certain  men  to  do  certain  things. 
The  forbidden  things  continue  daily 
to  be  done.  How  does  it  come  about 
th'tt  any  citizens  of  this  country  are 
stronger  than  the  country’s  laws  and 
courts  ? 

It  comes  about  primarily  in  this  way.  The 
fact  of  the  lawlessness  is  absolutely  certain, 
the  results  are  apparent,  but  its  methods  are 
devised  with  such  cunning  that  the  law  can  be 
baffled  and  its  somnolent  officers  can  have  a 
perfect  excuse  for  sleeping  on. 

To  see  this  plainly  we  must  go  into  the  or¬ 
ganization,  real  and  apparent,  of  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  giants.  And  first  we  should  understand 
clearly  that  here  is  something  unique  in  cor¬ 
poration  management,  here  is  a  system  with¬ 
out  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  monopolies. 
Wliat  do  we  understand  by  the  word  'Trust? 
If  we  mean  a  central  incorporated  body  con¬ 
trolling  an  industry,  and  having  stockholders, 
officers,offices,recordsand  boo^;  if  we  mean, 
in  other  words,  only  such  an  organization  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  has,  or  the  Sugar 
Trust,  or  the  Steel  Trust,  here  is  no  Trust  at 
all,  and  Mr.  Lorimer  was  quite  right  when  he 
solemnly  assured  President  Roosevelt  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Beef  Trust.  In 
the  packing-house  industry  there  is  no  organ¬ 
ization  that  resembles  the  Oil  Trust,  nor  any 
other  Trust;  no  central  body,  no  control,  no 
officers,  no  bolding  company,  no  stock,  no 
books,  no  records,  no  president  to  subpcena, 
nothing  to  bring  into  court.  The  packing¬ 
house  combination  has  no  office,  no  designate 
meeting-place,  no  secretary,  no  stenographer, 
no  minutes.  It  holds  its  meetings  in  cate,  on 
street  comers,  in  private  houses.  It  is  as 
intangible  as  the  air,  as  mysterious  as  destiny, 
as  certain  as  a  perfect  machine.  It  represents 
the  highest  and  most  dangerous  achievement 
in  corporation  management.  Beyond  this, 
human  ingenuity  has  not  gone. 

Here  are  four  houses,  Armoiu:  &  Co., 
Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  the  National 
Packing  Company.*  Nominally  each  main¬ 
tains  in  business  a  flawless  autonomy.  No 
central  organization  binds  together  these  great 
concerns.  There  is  no  common  treasury,'  no 
legally  definable  management  in  common. 
A  combination  among  them  may  be  as  close 

*  The  SdiwarzsdiiM  &  SoIzberKer  and  the  Cudahy  Companies 
mentioned  in  the  Garfield  report  and  commonly  induded  in  the 
T>uat,  while  closely  related  to  it  and  operated  m  harmony  with 
it,  are  o(  le»  impwtance  and  have  restricted  fields.  Cudahy 
does  not  buy  in  tne  Chicago  market. 
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as  wax,  as  obvious  as  sunlight — where  are  the 
documents  to  prove  the  compact?  Suppose 
these  houses  do  agree  upon  certain  things,  sup¬ 
pose  they  do  set  limits  to  buying-prices  and 
selling,  the  agreement  can  be  verbal,  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney  that  attempts  to  ferret  it 
out  will  have  much  employment  for  his  time. 

And  what  Stevenson  would  call  the  “  mortal 
cleverness”  of  it  all  is  not  fully  apparent  at  a 
glance.  It  surpasses  all  the  works  of  all  the 
ablest  Trust  lawyers  in  building  mergers  and 
formulating  law-proof  corporations.  It  is 
elastic,  adjustable,  adequate,  warranted  to 
stand  almost  any  investigation,  and  all  but 
impossible  to  detect.  Here  are  in  fact  two 
complete  organizations.  One,  with  its  in¬ 
dividual  companies,  its  separate  houses,  its 
books,  its  reports,  its  dividends,  is  always  on 
exhibition  for  grand  juries  and  complaisant 
commissioners  of  corporations.  The  other, 
secret,  intangible,  without  record  and 
without  form,  without  officers,  with¬ 
out  a  scratch  of  a  pen  to  mark  its 
trail,  without  witnesses  and  without 
papers,  almost  infallibly  screens  the 
real  operations  of  the  real  Trust. 

Even  this  recounts  but  a  part  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  wonderfully  skilful  plan.  It  has 
moral  and  sentimental  as  well  as  business 
strength.  It  enables  any  person  that  so  de¬ 
sires  to  declare  that  there  is  no  Beef  Trust, 
and  if  by  Trust  we  mean  strictly  such  an 
organization  as  the  Standard  Oil,  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  tolerably  true.  It  yields  the  flatter¬ 
ing  unction  to  the  uneasy  or  ill-trained  con¬ 
science.  It  soothes  the  casuist.  It  affords 
boundless  support  for  the  smooth  attorneys 
that  the  Trust  sends  to  all  meetings*of  cattle¬ 
men  to  pat  the  aggrieved  on  the  back  and  as¬ 
sure  them  that  the  Trust  is  a  myth.  It  pro¬ 
vides  point  and  substance  for  the  defense  of 
the  Trust,  adroitly  urged  in  reactionary  news¬ 
papers.  And  it  all  but  nullifies  the  law. 

In  its  structure  are  but  two  weak  places. 

The  first  is  the  National  Packing  Company. 
The  original  design  was  that  this  institution 
should  be  the  central  holding  company 
for  all  the  interests,  that  it  should  be  the 
merger,  the  links  to  bind  all  together.  A 
New  Jersey  corporation  organized  by  office- 
boys  and  janitors,  it  was  to  bloom  in  due 
time,  under  the  bewildering  magic  of  the 
wizards  of  high  finance,  into  the  great  com¬ 
pany  that  should  infold  all  the  others.  But 
before  this  purpose  could  be  carried  out 
Judge  Grosscup’s  injunction  blew  cold  upon 
the  project,  the  immense  advantages  of  the 


other  plan  occurred  to  some  one,  and  the 
National  Packing  Company  stopped  with 
the  absorption  of  the  smaller  houses  that  had 
been  crushed  or  outstripped  by  the  Agreeing 
Gentlemen.  Nominally  it  is  competed  of 
the  following  firms,  formerly  in  independent 
•operation : 

The  G.  H.  Hammond  Company, 

The  Anglo-American  Provision  Company, 
The  United  Dressed  Beef  Company, 

The  Omaha  Packing  Company, 

The  Hammond  Packing  Company, 

The  Fowler  Packing  Company, 

The  St.  Louis  Dres^  Beef  Company. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  firms  no  longer 
exist.  The  Armour  interests  bought  out  the 
entire  Hammond  concern,  and  the  stock  of  the 
National  Packing  Company  is  now  owned 
by  the  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  houses. 

But  observe:  it  is  as  clear  as  anything  can 
be,  that  right  here  is  the  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  combination.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
four  houses,  Armour,  Swift,  Morris  and  the 
National  Packing  dominate  the  beef  industry. 
When  three  of  these  houses  jointly  own  the 
fourth,  obviously  there  can  be  no  competition 
among  them.  The  least  reflection  will  show 
that  even  if  there  were  no  other  agreement, 
no  other  understanding,  the  one  mere  fact  of 
the  joint  ownership  of  the  fourth  house  must 
absolutely  wipa  out  the  least  vestige  of  com¬ 
petition.  A  firm  does  not  compete  with  an¬ 
other  firm  in  which  it  holds  one-third  of  the 
stock,  does  it  ?  Clearly,  investigation  in  search 
of  evidence  of  a  combination  need  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  this  one  fact.  Some  day  there  will 
come  along  a  tribunal  or  an  investigator  with 
wit  enough  to  see  this  plain  pike-staff,  and 
when  that  happens  look  out  for  your  Beef 
Trust,  Mr.  Armour;  it  will  not  last  long 
thereafter. 

The  other  weak  peint  in  the  organization 
is  that  while  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  central 
and  tangible  corporation  are  avoided,  the 
results  of  the  suppressed  competition  can  not 
be  disguised.  No  assurances  that  the  Beef 
Trust  does  not  exist,  and  no  whitewashing 
report  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
can  deceive  or  silence  the  millions  of  wTonged 
men  that  in  the  last  three  years  have  been 
sandbagged  in  a  market  where  there  was  one 
bid,  one  price,  one  buyer — and  four  houses  to 
share  the  spoils. 

And  that  is  where  grave  trouble  lies  ahead 
for  the  Beef  Trust. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  should  see  just  how 
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in  the  practical  working  of  the  trust  scheme 
this  market  that  is  no  market  is  secured. 

Suppose  it  to  be  some  day  last  winter  be¬ 
fore  the  talk  began  of  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
investigation.  Suppose  you  are  paying  an 
early  mcMming  visit  to  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards.  You  can  see  for  yourself,  and  to  your 
great  edification,  the  revolutions  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  machines  ever  devised  by  man. 

It  is  a  great  place,  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards; 
360  acres  of  p^  filled  with  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs;  thousands  of  ranchmen  and  farmers, 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  area  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  The  Yards  open  at  seven  o’clock. 
In  the  old  days  selling  began  at  that  hour, 
but  now  the  farmers  stand  idly  by  their  pens 
waiting,  waiting.  Certain  men  that  will  be 
pointed  out  to  you  as  the  buyers  for  Armour, 
Swift,  Morris  and  the  National  Packing 
Company  go  about  observantly,  noting  all 
but  buying  nothing.  Before  long  these  dis- 
apjjear,  to  presently  return.  You  do  not 
know  it,  but  in  their  absence  there  has  been  a 
mysterious  conference  over  the  private  tele¬ 
phone  wires  in  Packingtown.  If  the  day  be 
Monday,  let  us  say,  the  buyer  for  Armour  now 
goes  briskly  along  the  line  inspecting  cattle 
and  offering  up  to  a  certain  figure,  perhaps 
I4.50  for  good  stock.  If  the  drover  accepts 
the  offer,  well  and  good.  If  not,  the  genial 
buyer  walks  his  way  serene — ^he  does  not  care. 
Take  it  or  leave  it,  is  his  motto.  “  You  will 
think  better  of  it  before  the  day  is  over,”  he 
says  pleasantly.  “And  you  know  where  to 
find  me.” 

And  so  all  day  he  goes  from  pen  to  pen,  and 
no  matter  how  good  the  cattle  offered  may  be, 
he  has  his  limit,  he  will  bid  but  so  much.  An 
urbane,  affable  man,  like  all  the  buyers,  but 
not  to  be  moved  beyond  his  limit.  Take  it 
or  leave  it.  And  beUnd  him  moves  the  buyer 
for  Swift  &  Co.,  and  he  goes  languidly  among 
the  offerings,  and  nothing  he  sees  suits  him. 
And  the  drovers  that  have  not  been  willing  to 
submit  to  Armour’s  price,  and  know  they  are 
being  robbed,  they  importrme  Swift’s  man  to 
buy,  and  he  has  his  parrot  answer  pat  like 
the  other.  “  No,  thanks,  they  don’t  suit  my 
trade,”  or  “No,  thanks,  I  haven’t  any  place 
to  put  them.”  And  if  the  drover  become  in¬ 
sistent  and  will  not  let  go  without  a  bid.  Swift’s 
man  bids,  blit  it  is  at  just  the  same  price  as 
Armour’s,  always  the  same.  And  after  him 
may  come  the  head  buyer  for  Morris,  and  he 
is  of  the  mind  of  Swift’s  man,  exactly  the 
same.  And  after  him  may  come  the  head 
buyer  *or  the  National  Packing  Company. 


And  he  is  of  the  mind  of  Morris’s  man.  One 
{xice  among  them  all,  and  only  one  ready  to 
buy. 

Or  on  the  next  day  you  could  see  the  same 
interesting  game,  with  Swift’s  man  making 
the  purcha^,  and  Armour,  Morris  and  the 
National  Packing  Company  finding  the  cattle 
not  suited  to  their  trade.  And  on  the  next 
day  Morris  buying  and  the  rest  dissatisfied. 
And  so  on. 

And  at  the  same  time  you  could  see  the  sub¬ 
buyers  and  assistants  conscientiously  doing 
their  part  to  show  what  a  sound  reliable  Tnut 
is  for.  Elach  of  these  assistants  has  a  certain 
territory  in  the  Stock  Yards.'  On  Monday 
Armour’s  man  is  instructed  to  buy  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  grade  of  cattle  at  a  certain  price  limit, 
and  the  men  in  that  territory  for  the  other 
houses  do  not  bid  for  that  grade.  On  Tues¬ 
day  it  is  Swift’s  turn ;  on  We^esday,  Morris’s; 
on  Thursday,  the  National  Packing  Com¬ 
pany’s. 

Until  the  Grand  Jury  investigation  began, 
this  strange  performance  was  the  daily  pro¬ 
gram.  You  could  see  it  any  day — an)rbody 
could  see  it.  Some  variations,  to  be  sure,  re¬ 
lieved  the  tedium  of  monotony.  Sometimes 
Armour  bought  two  days  in  succession,  some¬ 
times  Swift.  But  whoever  bought,  there  was 
but  one  bid.  The  few  independent  packers 
still  left  in  the  country  might  secure  some 
lonely  car-loads,  the  few  export  buyers  still 
outside  the  Trust  m^t  get  a  few  cattle  of 
extra  quality.  These  scarcely  rippled  the 
placid  surface  of  a  market  that  was  no  market 
One  Trust  packer  took  the  bulk  of  the  cattle 
and  paid  what  he  would  for  them.  And  often 
the  unlucky  seller  could  amuse  himself  by 
watching  h^  herd,  bought  by  one  house,  being 
driven  up  the  driveways  to  all  the  houses. 

So  went  in  those  daysVus  pleasant  pieu  of 
commercial  piracy. 

Take  note  of  its  exceeding  adroitness. 
Does  any  one  assert  that  the  Trust  has  de¬ 
stroyed  competition  ?  There  are  the  four  head 
buyers  for  the  four  houses;  count  them  for 
yourselves,  gentlemen — four,  you  will  observe. 
Does  any  one  point  out  that  the  four  offer  in 
every  instance  exactly  the  same  price?  Co¬ 
incidence,  my  dear  sir,  mere  coincidence. 
Does  any  one  call  this  a  Trust?  Amazing! 
See  for  yourself.  The  four  great  packing¬ 
houses  are  in  full  operation.  See  the  smoke 
from  the  chimneys.  They  have  their  separate 
organizations  and  offices,  their  separate  en¬ 
gines  and  engineers,  their  individual  signs  on 
the  cars,  on  ffieir  distributing  agencies,  even 
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on  their  wagons  and  harnesses.  Is  this  a 
Trust?  Here  is  no  Standard  Oil,  no  26 
Broadway.  Some  of  these  companies  are 
organised  under  State  laws;  their  stock  is  for 
sale,  it  is  held  by  many  persons.  Surely  the 
operations  of  such  a  company  must  be  in  the 
daylight.  There  is  no  deception  here.  And 
does  any  one  assert  that  in  the  cattle  market 
(Mices  are  fixed  in  advance  and  competition 
is  destroyed?  Why,  that  voice  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  may  come  ^m  the  skies,  for  all  we 
know.  Will  you  indict  a  voice? 

And  yet  widi  all  this  there  was  the  fatal  de¬ 
fect  that  no  cunning  could  cover  up. 

The  sellers  of  cattle,  the  producers,  the 
farmers,  they  knew  all  the. time;  they  were  not 
deceived.  They  understood  perfectly  well 
the  hold-up  game.  They  knew  that  compe¬ 
tition  had  destroy^.  And  meantime, 
there  stood  the  plain  letter  of  the  law,  which 
has  no  regard  for  dumb  show  and  play-acting, 
strictly  forbidding  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why,  when  the  Grand 
Jury  at  Chicago  began  on  March  20th  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  Trust  that  the  National  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Corporations  says  has  no  ex¬ 
istence,  it  was  necessary  to  put  up  the  price 
of  cattle,  and  to  institute  a  show  of  competitive 
buying. 

And  this  is  the  reason,  this  fatal  defect  in 
the  machine  by  which  the  results  can  not  be 
hid,  that  as  soon  as  the  first  subpoenas  issued 
from  the  Grand  Jury  so  strange  and  hurried 
a  flight  began  from  the  packing-houses.  The 
farmers  and  drovers  would  tell,  that  was  cer¬ 
tain;  there  must  be  no  one  left  from  whom 
corroboration  could  be  wrung.  So  one  man 
that  knew  the  wheels  of  the  machine  fled  over¬ 
night  to  British  Columbia,  and  others  went  to 
Mexico  and  to  Canada.  In  some  establish¬ 
ments,  there  grew  to  be  in  twenty-four  hours 
a  notable  lack  of  high  executives.  Four  men 
imder  subpoenas  from  the  United  States,  four 
of  the  responsible  executives  in  the  ptackers’ 
employ,  got  hastily  to  Canada  by  night,  and 
sailed  for  Europe  from  St.  John,  N.  B.  They 
were  under  subpoenas,  but  they  fled,  never¬ 
theless. 

This  is  also  the  reason  why  whoa  the  Grand 
Jury  began  to  investigate  this  Trust  that 
Mr.  Garfield  says  does  not  exist,  one  of  the 
superintendents  for  one  of  the  packing-houses 
was  arrested  and  indicted  for  tampering  with 
witnesses.  It  is  the  reason  why  officers  of 
the  Government  were  obliged  to  drive  from 
the  building  where  the  Grand  Jury  met,  other 


too  busy  servants  and  representatives  of  the 
packers.  It  is  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  have  a 
system  that  conceab  its  own  opoations. 
What  is  really  needed  is  one  that  also  con¬ 
ceals  its  results. 

Can  you  indict  a  voice  f  I  don't  know. 
But  that  voice  in  the  tdephone  every  day  is 
the  instrument  by  which  the  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being.  One  little  voice!  To  this  stage  has 
trade  consolidation  and  industrial  monopoly 
come  at  last.  One  man’s  voice  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  determines  how  much  a  million 
farmers  shall  lose  on  their  cattle,  its 
echoes  are  heard  through  the  remotest  areas  of 
the  West,  they  have  shaken  down  banks  and 
precipitated  bankruptcies.  A  whole  vast  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  North  Dakota 
can  ^ng  on  the  voice  of  one  man  in  a  tele¬ 
phone.  All  these  producers  and  all  their  vital 
interests  are  there,  in  the  mouthpiece  of  one 
small  instrument.  Lawless  ?  Surely.  It  has 
been  declared  by  a  Federal  Court  to  be  in 
violation  of  a  statute,  and  has  been  strictly 
forbidden.  And  for  two  years  it  has  gone  on 
in  spite  of  that  prohibition,  and  all  the  power 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
not  been  strong  enough  to  stop  it,  nor  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  law  it  has  daily  defied.  On  the  whole, 
does  it  not  seem  that  we  have  carried  these 
conditions  about  far  enough? 

CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  DEFENSE  OF  A  TRUST 

Thus  the  Beef  Industry  of  America  is 
adorned  with  two  distinct  organizations:  the 
Daylight  and  the  Dark  Lantern. 

The  Daylight  is  for  children,  the  uninitiated 
and  those  that  want  to  be  fooled.  The  other 
is  for  practical  profits. 

Mr.  James  R.  Garfield,  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  in  the  National  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  lately  elucidated 
the  Daylight  organization  in  a  report. 

Justice  comp^  me  to  say  that  much  of  the 
adverse  comment  aroused .  by  this  unique 
document  has  been  unfair,  b^use  the  fact 
has  been  overlooked  that  for  some  reason, 
not,  I  may  say,  .blazoned  in  the  report,  Mr. 
Garfield’s  inquiry  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
part  of  the  packers’  business  pleasantly  re¬ 
served  for  the  grand  stand.  It  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  called  a  report  on  the  Beef  Trust. 
To  the  real  operations  of  the  real  trust  it 
bears  just  as  much  relation  as  a  treatise  on 
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Oriskany  limestone  would  bear  to  the  whole 
science  of  geology. 

The  essential  features  and  findings  of  the 
Garfidd  report  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  six  packing  companies — Armour 
&  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Packing  Company,  Schwarzschild  & 
Sulzberger,  and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  “frequently  designate  in  the  trade,” 
we  are  told,  “as  the  ‘Big  Six’,”  slaughtered 
5,521,697  cattle  in  1903,  which  is  only  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the 
United  States.  Hence,  it  is  concluded,  there 
is  abimdant  competition  and  no  monopoly  in 
cattle  slaughtering  nor  in  the  beef  trade. 

2.  That  the  profits  in  the  cattle-slaughter¬ 
ing  business  are  really  very  small  and  may 
be  stated  at  an  average  of  only  ninety-nine 
cents  a  head. 

3.  That  changes  in  the  margin  between  the 
price  of  cattle  and  the  price  of  dressed  beef 
are  no  indication  of  changes  in  the  profits  of 
the  packers. 

4.  That  the  percentage  of  profit  on  the 
gross  voliune  of  the  packers’  business,  includ¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  products,  b  small.  For  three 
years,  says  the  report,  the  profits  of  Swift  & 
Co.  have  not  exceeded  two  per  cent,  of  the 
total  sales,  and  in  1904  the  profit  of  the  Cud¬ 
ahy  Packing  Company  was  only  1.8  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sales. 

5.  That  the  profits  of  the  private-car  lines 
owned  by  the  packers  are  only  fourteen  to 
seventeen  per  cent.;  that  the  refrigerator-cars 
cost  $1,000  each  and  $115  a  year  to  maintain. 

6.  That  the  profits  on  private  cars  do  not 
affect  the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer,  be¬ 
cause  the  net  profit  from  the  mileage  of  such 
private-car  lines  is  only  four  cei^ts  a  himdred 
pounds  of  beef  or  twenty-five  cents  a  head  of 
cattle. 

7.  That  neither  the  cattle  raiser  nor  the 
consumer  has  any  reason  to  complain.  The 
cattle  raiser  is  not  getting  too  little  for  his 
cattle  nor  is  the  consumer  paying  too  much 
for  his  beef. 

For  the  gross  inaccuracies  and  amazing 
misstatements,  the  dealings  with  half-truths, 
and  the  bland  acceptance  of  plain  subterfuge 
that  illuminate  this  strange  document,  Mr. 
Garfield  himself  should  be  held  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  ceport  is  not  of  his  author¬ 
ship.  His  own  investigations  in  Chicago 
were  chiefly  confined,  I  believe,  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  fare  dispensed  by  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin 
Club  and  the  charming  hospitality  of  some  of 
the  first  families  of  the  city,  which,  with  ge¬ 


nial  cordiality,  hastened  to  welcome  the  stran¬ 
ger  within  their  gates.  If  Mr.  Garfield  had 
cared  to  examine  and  question  the  conclusions 
furnished  to  him  and  agreeably  repeated  in 
his  report  he  would  have  foimd  the  facts  in 
each  case  to  be  as  follows: 

I.  As  to  the  cattle  slaughtered  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  packers  and  their  competitors. 

To  begin  with,  the  statement  in  the  report 
is  dishonestly  framed.  The  intention  is  to 
create  the  impression  (by  the  adroit  use  of  the 
phrase  “Big  Six”)  that  the  six  firms  men¬ 
tioned  here  constitute  the  Beef  Trust.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  only  machines  in  the 
Trust’s  employ.  They  are  six  of  probably  one 
hundred  names  under  which  the  real  Trust 
carries  on  its  diverse  operations.  They  are  six 
of  one  hundred  corporations,  firms,  copart¬ 
nerships  and  associations.  The  total  business 
they  do  as  viewed  by  this  report  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  business  of  the  real  Trust. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  this  is  admitted.* 
For  instance,  there  are  Armour  &  Co.  of 
Illinois,  Armour  &  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Armour  Packing  Company,  limit^,  the  Ar- 
moiu:  Packing  Company,  unlimited  (to  recite 
only  a  few  of  the  titles),  all  public  corporations, 
and  back  of  all.  Amour  &  Co.,  a  copart¬ 
nership.  The  report  admits  (see  page  xix) 
that  it  deals  with  the  op)erations  of  only  the 
Illinois  corporation  and  the  Armour  Packing 
Company.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Armour  corporations, 
and  more  esp>ecially  of  the  copartnership, 
about  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Garfield  can 
know  nothing? 

Again,  the  Swift  &  Co.  to  which  this  re¬ 
port  is  limited,  is  Swift  &  Co.,  a  public  cor¬ 
poration  of  Illinois  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$35,000,000  and  6,000  stockholders,  a  con¬ 
cern  as  opon  as  the  day.  But  here  are  also 
Swift  &  Co.  of  Maine,  the  Swift  Beef  Com¬ 
pany,  G.  F.  &  E.  C.  Swift,  G.  F.  Swift  & 
Co.,  E.  C.  Swift  &  Co.,  N.  E.  Hollis  &  Co., 
Swift  &  Co.  of  West  Virginia,  Swift  &  Co. 
of  New  York,  the  Swift  Packing  Company. 
What  of  these  ?  Here  also  are  Libby,  McNeil 
&  Libby  of  Illinois,  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby 
of  Maine,  the  Boston  Packing  &  Provision 
Company,  the  New  England  Dressed  Meat 
and  Wool  Company,  and  many  other  corpx>- 
rations.  The  repmrt  admits  (see  pages  289 
and  290)  that  these  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Swift  interests,  and  are  separate  from 
Swif  •  &  Co.  of  Illinois.  Yet  it  is  only  Swift 

*  See  Appendu,  whidi  I  luppose  nobody  hrr  read,  tbouch  it 
oooUins  most  significant  matter. 
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&  Co.  of  Illinois  that  is  dealt  with  here;  it  is 
only  its  packing-houses  at  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  South  Omaha,  East  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph, 
Fort  Worth  and  St.  Paul,  that  are  considered'’ 
in  the  figures  and  conclusions  of  this  report. 

Again,  the  Morris  &  Co.  to  which  this  re¬ 
port  is  limited,  is  Morris  &  Co.  of  Maine,  a 
corporation  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  and 
the  Fairbank  Canning  Company  (same 
owners — see  page  xix).  There  are  a  co¬ 
partnership  of  Morris  &  Co.  and  another  of 
Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  the  Morris  Beef  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Morris  Packing  Company,  and 
other  Morris  concerns.  Yet  it  is  only  with 
Morris  &  Co.  of  Maine  that  this  report  deals, 
and  it  is  only  its  packing-houses  at  Chicago, 
Blast  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  figures  and  summaries. 

The  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Company 
to  which  this  report  is  limited,  is  Schwarz¬ 
schild  &  Sulzberger  of  New  York,  a  public 
corporation.  There  are  the  SchwarzscWld  & 
Sulzberger  Beef  and  Provision  Compmny  of 
Missouri,  the  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger 
Comptany  of  New  Jersey,  the  Cold  Bl^t 
Transportation  Company  of  Maine,  and 
other  corporations  in  which  Schwarzschild 
&  Sulzberger  are  interested.  It  is  onjy  with 
the  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Comp)any  of 
New  York  that  this  report  deals,  and  only 
its  pjacking-houses  at  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  are  considered  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  and  summaries. 

.  The  Cudahy  Packing  CompMiny  sp)ecified 
here  is  an  Illinois  corporation  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $7,500,000.  There  are  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Comp)any  of  Louisiana,  another  of 
Alabama,  the  Cudahy  Brothers  Company  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  John  Cudahy  Comp)any 
of  Wichita,  Kansas.  It  is  only  with  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Comp)any  of  Illinois  that 
this  report  deals,  and  only  the  Cudahy  plants 
at  South  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Sioux  City  and 
Los  Angeles  are  considered  in  the  figures  and 
summaries. 

To  show  how  obviously  unfair  is  this  prac¬ 
tise  I  quote  the  following  admissions  from  an¬ 
other  p>art  of  the  report: 

“  Abated  comp>anies. — In  addition  to  the 
comp>anies  directly  owned  in  behalf  of  Swift 
&  Co.  of  Illinois,  it  has  already  been  shown 
that  Swift  interests  are  closely  identified  with 
several  other  corporations.  Of  these,  Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby  may  be  sp)ecially  mention^ 
as  the  owners  of  a  p)acking-house  and  also  of 
a  refrigerator-car  service.  It  is  stated  that 
Swift  &  Co.,  as  a  corporation,  owns  no  stock 


in  this  concern.  The  exact  ownership  of  the 
various  Elastem  p)acking  comp>anies  included 
in  the  list  of  Swift  prop)erties  already  given 
has  not  been  absolutely  established.  It  is 
sp)ecifically  denied  that  Swift  &  Co.,  as  a  cor¬ 
poration,  holds  stock  in  these.  Swift  interests 
are  nevertheless  well  represented  in  these 
comp)anies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 

“Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby. — Four  of  the 
seven  directors — Edward  F.  Swift,  L.  A.  Car¬ 
ton,  Louis  F.  Swift  and  A.  H.  Veeder — are  also 
directors  or  officers  of  Swift  &  Co.  of  Illinois. 

“  North  Packing  &  Provision  Company. — 
E.  C.  Swift  is  president  and  D.  M.  Anthony, 
a  director  in  the  Swift  Refrigerator  Trans- 
piortation  Company  and  in  the  Swift  Live 
Stock  Transportation  Company,  is  a  director. 

“Sporry  &  Barnes  Company. — E.  H. 
Barnes,  of  this  concern,  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  directol  in  Swift  &  Co.  of 
Illinois.”  Page  31. 

Here,  therefore,  is  merely  some  export  and 
ingenious  word  juggling.  To  enumerate 
“Swift  &  Co.”  as  one  of  the  “Big  Six” 
packers,  and  then  to  consider  only  one  of  the 
corporations  called  “  Swift  &  Co.”  and  only 
pmrt  of  the  p)acking  done  by  the  Swift  houses 
is  manifestly  deceptive.  We  should  have  had 
all  the  story  or  none.  We  should  have  had 
all  the  copjartnerships  and  aliases.  To  select 
one  corporation  in  each  case  and  p)ass  that 
off  as  representing  the  total  activities  of  the 
interests  involved,  stamps  one-sidedness  upon 
the  whole  document. 

The  whole  structure  0}  Mr.  Garfield's  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  Beef  T rust  turns  upon  the 
following  bare  assertion: 

“At  the  same  time  these  companies  do 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  beef  business  of 
the  country  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  and 
comparatively  narrow  limits  are  placed  upon 
the  control  which  they  could,  even  if  they 
acted  in  harmony,  exercise  over  the  prices  of 
cattle  and  of  beef. 

“The  estimates  of  the  Bureau,  from  the 
best  statistical  material  available,  indicate 
that  the  total  slaughter  of  cattle  (aside  from 
calves)  in  the  United  States  during  1903  was 
about  12,500,000  head,  of  which  the  Armour, 
Swift,  Morris,  National,  Schwarzschild  & 
Sulzberger,  and  Cudahy  companies  slaugh¬ 
tered  5,521,697,  or  about  45  por  cent.  The 
proportions  of  the  beef  supply  of  the  country 
which  these  concerns  collectively  furnish  is 
about  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  export  several  hundred  thousand  car¬ 
casses  of  dressed  beef  annually.” 
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To  any  intelligent  cattleman  this  deliri¬ 
ous  extravagance  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
know  about  the  Garfield  report.  Twelve 
million  five  hundred  thousand  cattle — where 
on  earth  did  the  man  get  the  slightest  au¬ 
thority  for  any  such  figures?  They  savor  of 
Bedlam.  The  report  says  cmly  that  they  are 
drawn  from  the  best  available  statistics. 
Statistics!  What  statistics?  There  are  no 
statistics  about  total  cattle  slaughtering. 
Even  the  United  States  Government  has 
none.  You  can  not  find  them  anywhere. 
They  do  not  exist.  The  census  of  1900 
reported  the  annual  slaughtering  in  this 
country  to  be  5,530,911  cattle,  but  aside 
from  that  there  is  not  the  vestige  of  a 
basis  for  definite  figures.  Mr.  Garfield 
would  have  us  believe  that  in  three  years  the 
number  of  cattle  annually  slaughtered  in  this 
country  has  much  more  than  doubled.  What 
becomes  of  these  six  or  seven  million  car¬ 
casses  thus  produced  ?  He  does  not  tell  us. 
They  are  not  eaten  and  they  are  not  exported.* 
Then  what  does  become  of  them  ?  And  this 
is  the  report  that  has  been  praised  in  some 
quarters  for  its  “  figures  ”  and  its  “  truth  in  the 
face  of  public  clamor!  ” 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many  cattle 
were  slaughtered  in  the  United  States  in  1903; 
but  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  numbCT 
was  not  13,500,000,  nor  anything  like  it. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  of  Chicago,  compiled  by  the  best 
living  authority  on  the  cattle  business,  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  beef  cattle  of  the  United  States 
are  produced  west  of  the  meridian  of  Chicago. 
Now  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  and  is  expUc- 
itly  admitted  in  Mr.  Garfield’s  report  f  that  of 
the  cattle  so  produced,  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
are  slaughter^  at  the  plants  of  the  ccMnpanies 
called  here  the  Big  Six.  Therefore,  even  sup¬ 
posing  all  the  cattle  produced  east  of  the 
Chicago  meridian  to  be  slaughtered  at  other 
plants  than  those  of  the  Big  Six,  that  would 
leave  sixty-eight  per  cent,  luid  not  forty-five 
per  cent,  ot  the  total  cattle  to  be  slaughtered 
at  the  Big  Six  plants.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  produced  east 
of  Chicago  escape  the  Trust  plants,  not  by  a 
great  deal.  There  are  great  Trust  slaughter- 

*  Mr.  J.  L  Rran,  at  Fort  Dodge,  lom,  Seaetary  at  tke  Com 
Bek  Meet  nodneen’  Asaodatko,  points  out  that  if  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field's  figures  are  true  every  man,  woman  and  diikl  in  the  United 
States  must  consume  an  avera^  of  191  pounds  of  bref  a  yearl 
Mr.  Ryan  also  shows  that  the  utaease  of  siau^eiing  rerealed 
by  Mr.  Garfield's  is.soo.ooo  ought  to  oause  the  greatest  alarm, 
brause  it  is  so  much  greater  than  the  natural  increase  of  cattle, 
that  in  a  lew  years  there  will  not  be  a  steer  left  alive  in  the 
country! 

tPage  xai 


ing  plants  in  New  York  and  New  England 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Blast  that  get  their  full 
share,  or  more,  of  the  Blastem-raised  cattle. 
Hence  Mr.  Garfield’s  forty-five  per  cent,  is 
on  the  face  of  it  utterly  impossible. 

But  even  this  is  not  all  the  story.  Every  one 
famiUar  with  cattle  conditimis  will  tell  you  at 
once  that  Mr.  Garfield’s  total  of  cattle  slaugh¬ 
tering  is  at  least  5,000,000  too  high.  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  Powell 
of  Kansas  City,  for  thirty  years  an  expert  in 
these  matters,  and  he  responded  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  demonstration  from  official  records: 


Cattle  purchases  for  slaughtering  in  1903: 

Chic^ . 3,163,031 

Kansas  City . i>053>364 

Omaha .  76^70 

St.  Louis .  831,433 


St.  Joseph.. 
Sioux  City.. 
Milwaukee  . 
St.  Paul.... 
Fort  Wmth 


404.737 


68,958 

31,460 

67.945 

340,736 


ToUl 


5,588,544 


These  cities  comprise  the  great  slaughter¬ 
ing  markets  of  the  country.  From  Mr. 
Powell’s  long  knowledge  of  trade  conditions, 
he  estimated  the  total  number  of  cattle  slaugh¬ 
tered  outside  these  cities  at  about  1400,000, 
which  makes  a  total  slaughtering  of  less  than 
7,000,000.  Now  as  ninety-ei^t  per  cent,  of 
the  slaughtering  done  in  the  cities  mentioned 
was  at  the  plants  of  the  Big  Six,  it  follows  that 
the  Big  Six  killed  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  killed  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
estimate  will  be  called  conservative  by  every 
expert  at  the  stock-yards. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Where  could 
Mr.  Garfield’s  extra  5,000,000  cattle  be 
slaughtered  ?  Not  in  any  slaughtering  houses 
known  of  men,  certainly.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  large  cities,  independent  packers 
and  independent  butchers,  mostly  with  a  local 
trade  that  does  not  like  chilled  beef  and  will 
not  take  it.  But  the  total  cajiacity  (rf  all  these 
together  is  not  25,000  a  week.  All  the  rest 
of  the  slaughter-houses  in  the  country  now 
outside  of  the  Trust  could  not  slaughter 
5,000,000  cattle  in  seventy  years.  1  challenge 
Mr.  Garfield  to  point  out  the  location  of  the 
slaughtering  plants  that  kill  his  5,000,000  a 
year.  Where  are  they?  He  does  not  even 
hint  in  this  report.  Farm  slaughtering  has 
been,  practically  speaking,  abandoned;  most 
plants  in  small  cities  and  towns  have  been 
closed;  the  Big  plants  everywhere  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trust.  Thm,  where  are  the 
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gkosUy  butchers  that  kill  Mr.  Garfield's  mythi¬ 
cal  s, 000,000  f*  Let  us  hear  about  them. 

For  this  huge  and  glaring  inaccuracy  there 
is  but  one  exptlanation.  The  legal  mind 
that  prepared  the  report  must  have  over¬ 
looked,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  the  “feed¬ 
er”  factor  with  which  this  problem  is  neces¬ 
sarily  complicated.  Abundant  statistics  exist 
to  show  the  receipts  of  cattle  at  the  various 
market  points.  A  natural  conclusion  would 
be  that  a  total  of  these  receipts,  less  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  exported,  would  give  the  number 
slaughtered,  and  a  result  reached  in  this  way 
would  show  something  very  like  the  figures 
of  the  report.  But  the  fatal  flaw  in  such  cal¬ 
culations  is  the  duplications  caused  by  the 
“feeder”  business.  Great  numbers  of  cattle 
reported  as  “received”  at  various  cattle  cen¬ 
ters  are  really  only  in  transit  to  the  farms 
where  they  are  to  be  fattened  for  market,  and 
these  same  cattle  subsequently  reappear  in 
the  receipts  at  other  places. 

For  instance,  Denver  “receives”  in  a  year 
about  500,000  cattle,  but  it  slaughters  very 
few  of  these.  The  rest  are  shippikl  forward 
to  the  feeding  farms  and  in  a  few  months  ap¬ 
pear  again  at  the  slaughtering  points.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cattle  received  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Sioux  City,  even  Chicago,  are  merely 
transferred  thence  to  the  feeders.  In  the  la^ 
week  of  March  this  year  50,000  cattle  were 
received  in  Chicago,  of  which  10,000  were 
shipped  East  for  export,  5,000  were  shipped  to 
New  York  for  the  United  Dressed  Beef  Com¬ 
pany  (Trust  plant)  and  J.  Steams  &  Son 
(independent  packers),  and  11,000  were  sent 
to  feeders  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Kentucky,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and 
so  on.  These  11,000  will  later  be  counted 
again  in  the  receipts  of  some  slaughtering 
market,  and  most  of  them  will  find  their  way 
to  a  Trust  abattoir. 

The  misstatement,  however  it  occurred,  is 
most  unfortunate,  for  it  creates  a  totally  false 
impression  as  to  actual  conditions,  an  im¬ 
pression  furthered  by  the  fact  that  while 
monnously  overstating  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  in  the  country,  the  report  imder- 
states  the  number  slaughtered  in  Trust  houses, 

*  The  actual  reariy  ilauchtering  at  cattle  done  br  the  inde¬ 
pendent  packers  and  ilaa^eren  of  the  principal  aties  at  the 
country  a  unoffidaDy  estimated  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  as 


follows: 

New  York . 60,000 

PhiUelphia . .30,000 

Bahiinore  . . 35,000 

Buffalo  . . .35,000 

Pittsburg . 60,000 

□erdand . 15,000 


Total,  315.000  a  year.  It  would  rnBy  puazle  Bir.  Garfield  to 
find  ooe-tenth  of  his  fire  milfiou. 


and  then  concludes  that  these  two  errors  es¬ 
tablish  that  there  is  abundant  competition. 

As  to  the  understating  of  Trust  activities, 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report  elim¬ 
inates  from  the  Trust  list  every  packing-house 
in  the  country  that  is  owned  by  Trust  in¬ 
terests  but  operated  under  other  names. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Swift  interests  own  the 
plants  at  Boston  operated  under  the  names  of 
John  P.  Squires  &  Co.  and  the  North  Pack¬ 
ing  Company.  They  own  the  plants  at  Hart- 
fwl.  New  Haven,  Providence  and  elsewhere 
operated  under  these  names  and  the  nam^  <rf 
Sj)erry  &  Bames.  They  own  various  other 
enterprises  in  various  other  places.  But  all 
these  are  scrupulously  omitt^  in  this  report 
from  the  list  of  Big  Six  houses,  and  their  out¬ 
put,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  beef,  is  classed  with 
the  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  slaughtering  alleged 
to  be  competitive! 

Again,  I  may  further  illustrate  this  from 
the  Cudahy  plants.  The  enormous  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Milwaukee  is  classed  with  the 
competitors  erf  the  Big  Six  because  it  is  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  name  of  the  Cudahy  Brothers 
Company  instead  of  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company.  The  plant  at  Wichita,  Kansas, 
is  classed  with  the  competitors  of  the  Big  Six 
because  it  is  operated  under  the  name  of  the 
John  Cudahy  Company.  There  is  much  in 
a  name,  to  the  gifted  author  of  this  report 
Wherever  in  the  country  is  a  plant  operated 
by  a  Trust  firm  under  some  other  name,  that  is 
conclusive  evidence  to  this  singular  mind  that 
such  a  house  is  competing  with  the  Trust!  Asa 
matto:  of  fact,  when  all  these  houses  are  put  in 
the  (H'oper  column  and  when  the  figures  of  total 
slaughtering  are  reduced  to  something  within 
reason,  it  appears  again  that  the  Trust  houses 
slau^tered  in  1903  seventy-five  per  cent.  <rf 
the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  United  States. 

And,  of  course,  as  to  the  remaining  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  slaughtered  by  local  butchers 
and  independent  Imuses,  the  prices  paid  fm' 
cattle  by  such  houses  and  the  prices  charged 
for  beef  are  practically  fixed  by  the  Trust. 
When  the  Trust  is  buying  cattle  at  twenty 
per  cent,  under  normal  prices  the  few  inde¬ 
pendent  houses  will  not  bid  much  above  those 
prices  for  the  small  supplies  they  need.  And 
just  as  assuredly  they  will  not  cut  much  under 
the  market  rates  for  beef  established  by  the 
Trust.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  slmuld. 
For  their  comparatively  small  offerings  they 
have  a  steady  demand  from  consumers  that  do 
not  like  chilli  beef  and  will  not  take  it  an)rway. 

So  that  instead  of  “ample  competition”  in 
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the  beef  industry,  there  is  practically  none. 
The  Trust  makes  the  price  for  buying  cattle, 
and  it  makes  the  price  for  selling  beef. 

2.  As  to  ninety-nine  cents  a  head  prop. 

To  understand  this  we  must  rememb^  that 
like  most  other  great  modem  conunercial  en¬ 
terprises  the  beef  industry  is  or^nized  on  the 
basis  of  wheels  within  wheels.  That  is  one 
reason  for  the  existence  of  so  many  different 
corporations  in  one  interest.  The  typical 
organization  in  the  beef  trade  is  like  this: 
One  company  buys  the  cattle,  slaughters  them 
and  turns  them  into  chilled  beef.  A  second 
company,  frequently  of  the  same  name,  then 
buys  the  chilli  beef  of  the  first  company  and 
undertakes  to  distribute  it,  and  sometimes  still 
another  company  retails  it.  A  third  company 
buys  of  the  first  company  the  by-products 
suitable  for  fertilizers,  a  fourth  purchases  the 
hides,  a  fifth  the  |)arts  suitable  to  make  grease 
and  rendered  products,  a  sixth  takes  some¬ 
thing  else,  a  seventh  operates  the  private-car 
line  and  collects  the  mileage  graft — and  so  on. 

Now,  of  course,  this  fet  or  parent  com¬ 
pany  sells  everything  to  its  offspring  at  the 
narrowest  margins,  because  the  fiint  company 
is  the  daylight  concern  and  has  the  books  that 
are  available  for  Commissioners  of  Corpora¬ 
tions  and  others,  and  it  is  wholesome  that 
these  should  not  show  too  much.  The  real 
money-making  is  carried  along  the  line  imtil 
it  disappears  from  the  admiring  view  into  the 
pockets  of  the  firm  or  copartnership  that 
really  pulls  the  strings  and  operates  the  show. 

Thus  when  the  fet  company  turns  over 
the  dressed  beef  to  the  second  company,  the 
first  company  marks  down  a  sale  t^t  shows 
a  small  margin  of  profit.  But  no  note  is  taken 
there  of  the  profit  that  lies  between  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  cattle  and  the  price  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  for  his  beef.  To  find  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  that  profit  you  must  search  books  in 
Braintree,  Mass.,  and  Baraboo,  Wis.,  and 
compare  these  along  the  line  back  to  the 
purchase  price. 

This  is  still  more  conspicuously  true  of  the 
by-products,  which  are,  by  the  way,  the  most 
profitable  things  in  slaughtering.  Take 
hides,  for  instance.  When  hides  are  put  into 
the  cellars  at  the  packing-houses  they  are 
vmiformly  charged  off  on  Ae  books  of  Com¬ 
pany  No.  I  at  from  three  to  five  cents  a  pound. 
At  that  moment  they  are  worth  from  seven  to 
ten  cents  a  ]x>und.  The  seven  to  ten  cents 
never  appear  on  the  books  of  Company  No. 
I,  but  no  one  need  fear  that  the  real  value 
escap)es  ultimate  attention.  The  extra  four 


or  five  cents  may  traverse  a  dizzy  course 
through  various  lagers,  but  they  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  come  safely  home  at  last. 

For  explicit  admissions  that  this  is  the  fact 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  report  itself.  ♦ 

“Most  of  the  packers  make  it  a  practise 
to  transfer  their  hides  and  butter-fat  from  the 
cattle  department  to  the  hide  and  oleo  depart¬ 
ments  at  much  less  than  their  true  value. 
They  look  upon  these  two  departments  as 
practically  branches  of  the  cattle  department, 
and  the  fixing  of  a  price  upon  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  at  all  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  a  basis  for  a  rough  prelinunary  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  dressed  cost  of  beef.  The  hide 
and  oleo  departments  of  such  companies 
accordingly  almost  invariably  show  an  ap¬ 
parently  exceedingly  large  percentage  of 
profit.” — Foot-note,  page  236. 

“  *  ♦  ♦  *  By  most  com¬ 

panies  the  arbitrary  price  at  wUch  the  hides 
and  butter-fat  are  valued  in  computing  the 
so-called  dressed  cost  is  made  the  basis  of 
the  bookkeeping  charge  from  the  cattle  de¬ 
partment  to  the  hide  and  oleo  departments; 
in  such  cases,  since  these  prices  are  much 
too  low,  the  cattle  and  beef  department  may 
show  a  loss  and  the  hide  and  oleo  depart¬ 
ments  a  large  profit,  most  of  which  in  no 
sense  belongs  to  them.” — Foot-note,  page  250. 

This  explains  why  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  make  Mr.  Garfield's  ninety-nine  cents 
profit  agree  with  any  market  rate,  and  solves 
what  has  been  to  many  persons  a  ba  ffling  puzzle. 
On  the  face  of  it,  nothing  should  be  easier 
than  to  ascertain  the  profit  in  slaughtering 
cattle.  We  know  what  the  cattle  cost,  we 
know  the  average  price  of  beef,  the  average 
yield  of  by-products  and  what  they  fetch. 
Hence,  while  thousands  of  experts  have  fig¬ 
ured  with  confidence  on  Mr.  Garfield’s  ninety- 
nine  cents  result,  not  one  has  been  able  to 
come  anywhere  near  it.  The  reason  is  that 
all  have  figured  on  the  market  prices  of  the 
various  commodities ;  Mr.  Garfield’s  result 
was  reached  from  the  prices  charged  off  to 
Company  No.  i.  That  makes  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  world. 

*  But  lurdy  nochinc  on  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  con¬ 
tradictions  and  inconiistendes  that  this  document  continualiy 
presents.  It  begins  with  a  “Summary”  (which  seems  to  hare 
been  prepared  for  quotation  by  the  press),  and  almost  every  state¬ 
ment  in  toe  “  Summary”  is  contradicted  or  refuted  by  other  state¬ 
ments  in  the  body  or  appendix  o(  the  report  proper!  It  seems 
clear  from  internal  ana  other  evidence  that  the  ‘‘Summary”  is 
of  an  origin  quite  different  from  the  source  of  the  test  of  the 
report.  Curiously  enoiqA  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in 
matter  and  manner  to  a  defense  of  the  packers  issued  a  year  ago 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Louis  Swift,  but  understood  in  reality  to 
emanate  from  the  office  of  Mr.  John  S.  Miller,  chief  counsel  for 
the  packers,  and  one  of  the  ablest  corporation  lawyers  in  the 
United  States. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  calculations  of  some  of 
these  experts. 

The  first  is  Mr.  James  E.  Poole,  of  the 
Live  Stock  World,  who  has  been  twenty-two 
years  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards.  He  was 
asked  to  make  a  table  showing  the  smallest 
possible  average  profit  in  slaughtering — that 
is,  to  come  as  near  as  might  be  to  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  ninety-nine  cents.  Here  is  his  work; 

Take  a  i,ooo-pound  steer  costing  4^  cents 
a  pound  live  weight,  or  $42.50. 

It  will  yield  fifty-six  per  cent,  in  beef.  We 
have  then  the  foUowing  results: 


Beef,  560  pounds  at  6^  ceifts  * . $36.40 

Hide,  60  pounds  at  10  cents . 6.00 

Head  and  feet . 40 

Cheek  meat . is 

Tongue . 60 

Liver . 10 

Sweetbread . : . 10 

Tail . 04 

Tallow  trimmings . 30 

Blood . 10 

Homs . 10 

Fertilizer  material  and  sundries _  1.75 

I  _ 

Total . $48.01 

Deduct  live-weight  cost . $43 . 50 

Cost  of  killing . 50 

General  expenses 'of  plant,  depre¬ 
dation,  etc .  1.35 

-  44.25 

Profit .  $3.76 


Mr.  Cuthbert  Powell,  of  Kansas  City,  to 
whom  I  have  previously  referred  as  an  able 
and  impartial  authority  on  all  these  matters, 
makes  the  following  estimate  based  on  one 
year’s  records  in  a  great  Western  packing¬ 
house: 

Native  steers  on  the  hoof  averaging  1,205 
pounds  and  dressing  fifty-eight  per  cent,  in 
killing  make,  each,  700  pounds  of  clear  meat. 
They  sell  in  the  Kansas  City  market  for  4I 
cents  a  pound,  at  which  the  live- weight  cost 
is  $57.23. 


Beef,  700  pounds  at  7J  cents .  . $52.50 

Hides  (average value) .  7.33 

Fats  (average  value) .  5.56 

Offal  (average  value) .  2.36 

Total . $67.64 

Deduct  live-weight  cost . $57.23 

Cost  of  killing . 50 

General  expenses  of  plant .  3.50 

-  60.33 

Profit .  $7.41 


*Lowprice.  Mr. Poole  ii  ficuriiwaolowKndesiowtogetti 
dose  as  posdble  to  Mr.  Garfim’i  ngures. 


Mr.  Powell  says: 

“Applying  the  average  profit  of  $741  on 
cattle,  twenty  cents  on  hogs,  fifty  cents  on 
sheep  and  fifty  cents  on  calves  to  the  total 
number  of  head  killed  in  a  year  by  the  ‘com¬ 
bine’  packing-houses  gives  a  total  profit  of 
$47,727,412.  Figuring  upon  the  total 
capitalization,  undoubtedly  heavily 
watered,  of  $110,500,000,  we  have 
forty-three  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
stock.” 

Should  any  one  inquire  what  becomes  of 
these  profits,  the  easy  answer  is  found  again 
in  the  intricate  ramifications  of  corporation, 
firm  and  copartnership  into  which  the  system 
of  the  great  business  is  carried.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  find  out  the  dividends  paid  by  a 
public  corporation ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
tell  what  profits  are  made  by  the  still,  small 
copartnership  that  stands  back  of,  owns  and 
directs  the  public  corporation. 

One  little  fact  that  in  itself  demolishes  Mr. 
Garfield’s  estimate  of  profit  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  overlooked.  It  is  this:  To  reach  his  total 
he  piles  up  an  expense  account  of  about  $8  on 
each  head  of  cattle  from  the  purchase  alive 
to  the  disposal  of  the  dressed  beef  carcass. 
This  includes  an  exaggerated  cost  of  killing 
and,  what  is  more  important,  it  includes 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Now,  in  these 
“books”  of  the  packers,  on  which  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field  sets  so  much  store,  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  must  necessarily  be  figured  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  published  tariff  rates.  No  trace 
could  be  allowed  to  appear  there  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  rebates  granted  by  the  railroads,  for 
that  would  mean  criminal  prosecution  for  all 
concerned.  Similarly  no  trace  could  appear 
of  the  vast  amounts  saved  by  underbilling 
and  by  wrong  classification.  When  we  re¬ 
flect  that  one  transportation  company  has 
been  said  to  pay  one  packing-house  $30,000 
a  month  in  rebates,  and  that  underbiUing  is 
a  great  item,  not  only  is  Mr.  Garfield’s  esti¬ 
mate  worthless,  but  we  can  see  at  a  glance 
how  much  value  lies  in  any  of  his  deductions 
from  any  of  these  “books.” 

Another  side-light,  quite  as  interesting,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  fact  that  to  the  expenses  of  the 
cattle  business  belong  the  ingenious  extor¬ 
tions  charged  at  the  various  stock  yards,  the 
terminal  charges,  “yardage”  and  feeding 
charges.  But  as  all  the  stock-yards  except 
those  at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  are  owned 
by  the  Trust  (not  through  the  corporations 
selected  by  Mr.  Garfield  but  through  individ¬ 
uals  and  copartnerships),  we  can  gather  more 
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and  more  how  much  this  foolish  report  has 
to  do  with  the  real  Trust  and  its  profits. 

As  a  final  and  most  significant  indication 
oi  what  these  profits  are  and  how  carefully 
they  are  avoided  here,  I  quote  this  from  page 
237  oi  the  report: 

‘‘It  would  obviously  be  improper  to  con¬ 
sider  the  profits  of  ail  these  hi^y  elaborated 
manufacturing  departments — even  those  prof¬ 
its  derived  strictly  from  articles  of  which  the 
products  of  cattle  are  the  raw  material — as 
being  the  profits  of  the  beef  business.  The 
production  of  commercial  fertilizer  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  crude  fertilizer,  of  bone  novel¬ 
ties,  even  (rf  glue,  and  obviously  sandpaper, 
is  no  essential  part  of  the  packii^  industry.” 

And  why  not,  if  (me  may  ask? 

3.  As  to  the  margin  between  the  price  0} 
caUle  and  the  price  of  dressed  beef. 

The  sole  v^ue  of  this  (nirious  observation 
lies  in  its  probable  effect  on  the  public  mind  at 
a  time  when  there  is  universal  complaint 
about  the  retail  price  of  meat.  It  is  used  to 
dissipate  the  belief  that  because  cattle  are 
worth  less  than  they  used  to  be  worth,  and 
meat  costs  more  than  it  used  to  cost,  there¬ 
fore  the  packers’  profits  have  increased. 
From  the  books  of  the  Daylight  Organization 
the  report  combats  this  belief.  As  these 
books  represent  the  profits  of  Company  No. 
I,  and  reveal  nothing  of  the  real  profits  of  the 
real  combination,  the  remark  is  without  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  real  profits  might  be  any¬ 
thing,  and  Mr.  Garfield  would  not  know  it. 

4.  As  to  profits  on  sales> 

On  this  1  quote  the  whole  disingenuous 
conclusion: 

“Indirect  evidence  that  the  profits  oi  the 
packers  in  their  beef  business  are  less  than  is 
frequently  supposed  may  be  drawn  frxnn  the 
relation  between  the  total  profits  of  certain 
companies  and  the  total  amount  of  their  sales, 
including  hog  and  sheep  products,  and  many 
others  less  important,  as  well  as  beef.  Thus, 
for  the  year  1904,  the  sales  of  S^Kift  &  Co. 
slightly  exceeded  $2oo,<xx},ooo  and  the  profits 
of  the  compMiny,  according  to  its  atmual  finan¬ 
cial  statement,  were  $3,850,000,  including  the 
profit  on  private  cars,  or  about  1.9  per  cent, 
of  the  volume  the  business.  During  the 
three  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  the  profits 
of  this  company  have  in  no  case  exceeded 
two  per  cent,  of  the  sales. 

“Again,  the  general  financial  statement  of 
‘he  Cudahy  Packing  Company  shows  for  the 
year  1904,  660,000,000  pounds  of  products 
of  all  sorts  shipped  and  sold  from  the  packing¬ 


houses,  and  a  profit,  including  that  on  car 
lines,  of  $927,969,  or  less  than  one-seventl^(^  a 
cent  per  poiuid.  The  sales  during  the  same 
year  were  $50,828,639,  the  profit  representing 
thus  1.8  per  cent,  oi  t^  volume  of  business.” 

These  statements  have  been  used  as  if 
they  meant  that  the  total  annual  profits  of 
all  the  packing-houses  were  (mly  two  per 
cent,  on  their  capital  invested.  The  two 
per  cent,  assertion  in  the  report  has  refer¬ 
ence  only  to  the  sales  of  the  Daylight  Organi¬ 
zation;  that  is,  to  the  sales  of  Company  No. 

I  to  Company  No.  2.  Mr.  Powell  has 
demonstrated  that  the  real  profit  on 
sales  (Daylight  and  Dark  Lantern)  is 
fifteen  per  cent.,  and  that  this  profit 
is  turned  over  every  two  to  four 
weeks,  or  twelve  to  twenty-four 
times  a  year. 

5.  Aj  to  the  profits  0}  the  private-car-line 
graft. 

The  report  says  these  are  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  i>er  cent. — and  nothing  else  it  sa)rs 
is  more  tiresome  to  those  that  know  the  facts 
and  would  fain  treat  seriously  of  a  serious 
subject.  The  complete  refutation  of  this  ab¬ 
surd  statement  is  quickly  found  in  a  d(xximent 
so  easily  accessible  as  a  report  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  There  Mr. 
J.  W.  Midgley  (who,  if  he  had  been  asked, 
could  have  told  Mr.  Garfield  the  whole  story 
of  this  gigantic  robbery)  has  demonstrated 
from  official  records  that  the  average  mileage 
of  the  refrigerator-cars  owned  by  the  packing¬ 
houses  is  135  miles  a  day.*  Now  the  mileage 
rate  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile  east  of 
Chicago,  one  cent  a  mile  west  of  Chicago  as 
far  as  El  Paso,  Albuquerque  and  Ogden,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  the  rest  of  the  west¬ 
ward  haul.  Call  it  an  average  of  eight-tenths 
of  a  cent  a  mile.  At  135  miles  a  (lay  that  is 
$i .08  a  day,  or  $394.20  a  year.  The  railroads 
make  most  of  the  repairs  on  these  cars  and 
make  them  gratuitously.  Charge  off  $30  a 
year  for  other  repairs,  six  per  cent,  for  dete¬ 
rioration  and  u  a  car  ior  general  expenses 
(see  Interstate  Commerce  hearings),  and  you 
have  $324.20  annual  net  profit  for  each  car. 
The  cars  cost  $650  to  $700  each,  and  from 
mileage  alone  each  pays  for  itself  in  a  little 
over  two  years.  As  to  the  cost  to  build,  Mr. 
Garfield  can  easily  find  a  firm  in  Chicago 
that  will  undertake  to  furnish  any  number  of 
them  for  $7<x>  each,  and  will  sublet  the  con¬ 
tract  at  that. 

I  know  one  of  the  refrigerator-car  lines, 

*  IntcnUte  Comincrc*  Htwrif  Private-Car  laqaky,  pace  a 
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now  absorbed  by  the  Tnist,  that  used  to  de¬ 
clare  forty  per  cent,  annual  dividends,  and 
they  were  made  from  mileage. 

Indeed,  all  these  profits  represent  nothing 
but  mileage.  Mr.  Garfield,  or  the  attorney 
that  prepared  his  report,  skilfully  ducks  the 
“icing-charge ’’swindle.  He  does  not  mention 
the  fact  that  these  cars,  which  earn  their  in¬ 
vestment  in  two  years,  also  run,  40,000 
them,  to  every  comer  of  the  country,  extort¬ 
ing  monstrous  sums  under  the  girise  of  “  icing 
cluurges.’’  He  does  not  mention  the  fact  that 
one  of  these  cars  in  four  trips  from  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Tenn.,  to  Chicago  pays  half  its  cost 
with  only  the  “  icing  charges”  it  earns,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mi^ge.  He  avoids  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  “icing  charge”  is  a  monstrous 
imposition,  a  heavy  burden  on  producer  and 
consiuner,  and  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Trust 
estimated  at  $73,000  a  day.  But  all  this  would 
seem  to  be  indispensable  to  any  fair  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  B«f  Trust. 

6.  Car  mileage  and  beef  prices. 

Calculations  as  to  the  effect  of  car  mileage 

on  beef  prices  to  the  consumer  are  all  bosh. 
Whether  the  profit  on  car  mileage  is  four  cents 
a  hundred  pKwnds  or  four  mills  a  million  tons 
is  not  worlii  a-  moment’s  thought.  The  real 
point,  over  which  this  report  skates  with  airy 
ease,  is  that  the  privately  owned  car  in 
the  dresaed-beef  trade  is  merely  a  dis¬ 
guise  for  illegal  railroad  rebates,  that 
it  was  designed  for  that  purpose  and  none 
other,  that  it  is  and  was  merely  a  way  to  cover 
lawbreaking,  and  that  the  breaking  of  the  law 
at  which  it  connived  enabled  the  Trust  to  be 
formed,  competitors  to  be  crushed,  and  the 
people  to  be  robbed.  The  private  refrigerator- 
car  meant  $15  rebate  on  every  car-load  of 
beef  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
The  houses  in  the  combination  got  that  re¬ 
bate;  their  competitors  did  not  get  it,  and 
that  ended  the  competitors.  If  we  are  to  have 
government  reports  we  might  as  well  have 
them  tell  the  truth. 

7.  As  to  overcapitalization. 

Nobody  knows  what  is  the  real  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  real  Trust.  Copartnerships  are 
not  obliged  to  make  reports  about  capital  nor 
to  open  their  books.  Mr.  Garfield  means 
that  qf  the  hundred  concerns  engaged  in  this 
combination  the  six  that  were  chosen  for  his 
edification  are  not  overcapitalized.  What 
is  overcapitalization?  I  know  a  railroad 
stocked  and  bonded  at  $64,000  a  mile  and 
worth  $16,000,  and  all  its  officers  and  directms 
solemnly  declare  that  it  is  not  overcapital¬ 


ized.  According  to  the  familiar  corporation 
ethics,  nothing  is  overcapitalized  that  pays 
good  and  regular  dividends.  At  best  over- 
cafHtalization  is  a  merely  relative  term.  But 
if  Mr.  Garfield  means  t^  issuing  of  imneces- 
sary  stock,  or  of  stock  not  founded  on  actual 
property,  I  can  find  plenty  of  that  for  him 
in  some  of  these  companies.  Our  old  friend, 
the  C.  F.  T.  (California  Fruit  Transporta¬ 
tion),  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  taken 
over  by  the  Swift  interests  without  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  cent,  was  absorbed  into  the 
corporation  of  Swift  &  Co.  at  $10,000,000,  and 
if  Mr.  Garfield  had  read  the  appendix  to  his 
own  report  he*  would  have  seen  abundant 
evidence  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  arid 
region ;  there  is  plenty  of  irrigation.*  But  all 
these  things  are  very  idle.  Mr.  Garfield,  at 
the  most,  is  dealing  with  a  small  and  unim¬ 
portant  part  of  the  real  combwation,  he  is 
dealing  with  only  the  public  corporations 
the  Daylight  Organization,  and  about  the 
capital  actually  employed,  as  about  its  use, 
distribution  and  profits,  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
information  in  his  report. 

8.  As  to  complaints. 

I  quote  these  amazing  statements  from  the 
report; 

“If  the  cattle  raiser  can  get  his  animals 
killed  and  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  not 
much  more  than  $i  per  head  over  and  above 
the  actual  operating  expenses,  he  apparently 
has  little  reason  to  complain.”  Page  268. 

“  If  the  consumer  has  to  pay  to  the  packer 
not  over  one-fourth  (rf  a  cent  per  pound  for 
dressed  beef  over  and  above  the  actual  oper¬ 
ating  expenses,  he  has  also  comparatively 
little  reason  to  complain.”  Page  269. 

There  are  two  plain  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  this.  The  millions  of  farmers 
and  stock  raisers,  and  the  ruined  bankers, 
shippers  and  producers  that  for  the  last  two 
years  have  b^n  bitterly  complaining,  are 
merely  crazy,  and  the  great  body  of  consumers 
that  is  groaning  under  the  increased  cost 
ctf  meat,  are  all  lunatics.  Cattle  are  cheaper, 
meat  is  dearer,  and  neither  cattle  raiser  nor 
consumer  has  any  reason  to  complain! 

The  true  nature  and  purpose  of  these  re¬ 
marks  may  be  gleaned  handily  by  comparing 
the  sweet  em^ents  thus  offered  with  the 
following  statement  from  page  xxiii  of  the 
“  Summary  ”  that  introduces  the  report: 

“On  the  other  hand,  these  concerns  slaugh¬ 
ter  nearly  98  per  cent,  of  all  the  cattle  killed 

*  See  perticulariy  in  the  a|if)endiz  the  Hst  of  wbaidury  com- 
paaies  imd  their  capitnL 
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in  the  eight  leading  Western  packing-centers, 
namely,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  South  Omaha, 
East  St.  Louis,  South  St.  Joseph,  Fort  Worth, 
Sioux  City  and  South  St.  Paul.  Their  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  beef  cattle  purchased  in  these 
eight  markets  is  somewhat  similar,  because, 
especially  at  Chicago,  a  considerable  number 
of  cattle  are  bought  by  other  concerns  for 
shipment  alive  to  Eastern  points  and  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  they  are  slaughtered.” 

That  certainly  sweeps  the  deck  so  far  as  the 
complaints  of  the  cattle  raisers  are  concerned. 
If  98  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in 
these  places  are  slaughtered  by  the  Big  Six, 
then  so  far  as  these  places  arfe  concerned  the 
Big  Six  constitute  the  market  there,  and  as 
these  places  are  the  only  points  to  which  the 
cattle  raisers  in  the  vast  area  of  the  West, 
Southwest  and  Northwest  can  ship  their 
cattle,  this  amounts  to  a  confession  that  the 
complaint  of  the  cattlemen  is  perfectly  true, 
and  their  market  is  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  these  firms.  The  gentleman  that  wrote 
the  “Summary”  should  have  read  the  rest  of 
the  report.  He  could  have  gained  from  it 
much  information  likely  to  restrain  his  flow¬ 
ing  pen  within  the  limits  of  a  useful  con¬ 
sistency. 

But  at  best  I  do  not  know  what  place 
comments  like  these  may  have  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  re|x>rt.  I  do  not  know  what  business 
it  may  be  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora¬ 
tions  to  defend  any  combination  of  capital 
from  the  complaints  of  the  public.  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that,  while  Mr.  Garfield  is 


playing  the  attorney  for  the  Beef  Trust,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  these  essential  points  in 
the  subject  he  was  sent  to  investirate: 

The  National  Packing  Company 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  con¬ 
trolling  combination  in  the  Beef  In¬ 
dustry; 

Competition  in  the  buying  market 
has  been  destroyed; 

Competition  in  the  selling  market 
has  been  destroyed ; 

Cattle  are  cheaper; 

Meat  is  dearer. 

And  with  these  most  certain,  most  obvious, 
most  undeniable  conditions,  this  astonishing 
report  does  not  deal  at  all. 

Surely  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  docu¬ 
ment  to  be  issued  from  an  office  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government.  Have  we  heard  before 
of  a  government  department  thus  palpably 
and  openly  seeking  to  defend  a  lawless  com¬ 
bination,  and  misstating,  coloring  and  dis¬ 
torting  the  facts  about  it  ?  Or  have  we  ever 
before  had  advice  from  a  government  bureau 
to  consumers  not  to  complain  of  the  prices 
they  pay,  and  to  producers  not  to  complain 
of  the  prices  they  get?  How  does  it  happen 
that  this  defense  is  issued  just  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  needed  for  the  packing  in¬ 
terests  ?  And  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
document  has  this  peculiar  as|>e^  of  the  astute 
legal  mind  making  a  difficult  argument,  this 
airy  skimming  of  dangerous  facts,  this  agile 
turning  of  hard  comers,  doubling  and  twisting 
in  and  out  among  the  air-holes? 


The  story  of  “The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World  ”  will  be  continued  in  the  July  number. 


The  Constrictor 

By  LLOYD  MIFFLIN 

There  is  a  monster  of  gigantic  size 

Wrapping  its  spirals  round  us.  We,  its  prey. 
Lie  careless  in  its  coils,  with  no  dismay. 

No  apprehension,  loathing  nor  surprise. 

The  tensive  clutch,  the  sinister,  filmy  eyes 
Suggestive  of  its  secret  power  to  slay. 

The  blood  upon  its  fangs  from  yesterday. 

These  rouse  in  us  not  even  a  weak  surmise! 

But  we  caress  the  beast,  and  give  it  scope 
To  tighten  further  still  its  deadly  grasp. 

All  heedless  of  the  dangers  that  portend: 

Nation  beloved!  that  woos  the  reptile’s  clasp — 

Recreant  to  Freedom,  nursed  on  groundless  hope — 
The  coward’s  death  awaits  you  at  the  end! 


Under  tHe  Spreading^ 
Chestnut  Tree 

Editor's  Note. — If  it  be  true  that  a  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  a  good  play  no  epilogue  it  should 
follow  that  a  good  tale  needs  no  explanation.  But  if  we  are  to  have  the  best  tales,  the  brightest  anec¬ 
dotes,  the  keenest  humor,  oiur  readers  must  come  to  our  assistance,  for  the  pert  stories,  the  most  brilliant 
retorts  are  those  which  actually  happened  and  not  those  worked  out  by  professional  humorists  for  the 
market  We  waht  this  kind  of  stories,  and  despite  the  6atholicity  suggested  by  the  heading,  the  newest 
ones.  We  will  pay  for  them,  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  reimbursing  those  who  send  them  as  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  their  interest  in  helping  us  to  add  a  little  cheer  and  brightness  to  every-day  living. 

He  was  an  exceeding  fine  type  of  what  is  “Malachi,”  he  said  with  a  Chesterfieldian 
called  the  old-school  clergyman,  with  a  air,  “Malachi  may  have  my  place.  I  am 
deep-seated  conviction  of  the  value  of  what  he  going  home.” 
had  to  say  and  no  earthly  conception  of  the 
value  of  time.  He  had  been  preaching  for  up¬ 
ward  of  two  hours  when  he  sidled  up  to  what  A  well-known  New  York  publisher  has 
his  congregation  hopefully  thought  was  meant  the  entrance  to  his  private  ofl&ce  guarded 
for  a  peroration.  But  their  expectations  were  by  one  of  his  editors,  a  small  man,  who,  as 
dash^  when  he  went  on:  the  day  wears  on,  sinks  down  in  a  little 

“And,  now,  brethren,  having  assigned  the  heap  in  his  high-backed  chair  under  the 
major  Hebrew  prophets  to  their  relative  places  weight  of  the  manuscripts  he  has  to  read, 
in  sacred  history,  we  will  now  proceed  to  dis-  The  publisher  was  exce^ngly  proud  of  his 
cuss  the  minor  prophets.”  friendship  with  the  late  Thomas  Brackett 

Which  same  he  did  with  earnest  emphasis  Reed,  who  usually  called  when  he  was  in 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  slowed  down.  New  York.  One  day  the  huge  form  of  the 
and  again  congregational  hope  arose,  though  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
weakly.  The  preacher  paused,  drew  a  long  loomed  up  before  the  little  editor,  with  the 
breath,  and  proceeded :  evident  intent  of  bearing  down  upx)n  the  pri- 

“  And  now,  brethren,  having  assigned  both  vate  ofl&ce. 
the  major  and  minor  Hebrew  prophets  to  “Back!”  shouted  the  little  editor,  waving 
their  logical  px>sitions  in  sacred  history,  what  a  slender  arm  with  much  vigor.  “Back!  Go 
place,  I  ask  you,  shall  we  give  to  Malachi?”  back  to  the  ofl&th  and  thend  in  your  card.” 

At  this  point  a  weary  but  pxilite  stranger  Mr.  Reed  paused,  inclined  his  head  to  view 
arose  in  a  back  piew,  and  placing  his  right  the  obstacle  that  oppxised  his  progress,  and 
hand  on  his  shirt-bosom,  bowed  profoundly,  smiled.  Then  he  ponderously  turned  on  his 
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heel  and  did  as  he  was  directed.  Of  course 
the  publisher  bustkd  out  personally  to  con¬ 
duct  the  great  man  into  the  private  office. 
When  his  visitor  had  departed  the  publisher 
came  fmth  in  a  rage.  Tlie  little  editor  shriv¬ 
eled  before  him  as  he  began: 

“You  confounded  idiot,  what  do  you  mean 
by  holding  up  Tom  Reed  in  this  fashion? 
Don’t  you  know  he  is  one  of  my  oldest 
friends?  Don’t  you  know  he’s  at  perfect  lib¬ 
erty  to  walk  into  my  office  at  any  time  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  knocking?’’ 

“Yeth,”  admitted  the  little  editor  feebly. 

“You  do!  Then  what  do  you  mean  by 
holding  him  up  and  subjecting  him  to  such 
discourtesy?” 

“I  thought  he  wath  Dr.  John  Hall.” 

“Dr.  J^n  Hall!”  exclaimed  the  exas¬ 
perated  publisher.  “Dr.  John  Hall!  Don’t 
you  know  that  Dr.  John  Hall  is  dead?” 

“Yeth,”  returned  the  little  editor  with 
earnest  sincerity.  “That’th  what  bothered 
me.” 

^  30 

A  tale  is  told  of  a  Kansas  minister,  a  great 
predsionist  in  the  use  of  words,  whose  ex¬ 
actness  sometimes  destroyed  the  force  of  what 
he  was  saying.  On  one  occadon,  in  the 
course  of  an  eloquent  prayer,  he  pleaded: 

“O  Lord!  waken  thy  cause  in  the  hearts 
of  this  congregation  and  give  them  new  eyes 
to  see  and  new  impulse  to  do.  Send  down 
Thy  kv-er  or  lee-ver,  according  to  Webster’s 
or  Worcester’s  dictionary,  whichever  Thou 
usest,  and  pry  them  into  activity.” 

30  30  30 

Beerbohm  Tree,  the  English  actor,  is  a 
man  of  curious  poses.  One  day  he  came 
out  of  His  Majesty’s  Theater  in  London,  of 
which  he  is  the  lessee  and  manager,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  cab. 

“Home,”  he  said  to  the  driver,  a  strange 
man  who  did  not  know  him. 

The  cabby,  fearful  of  losing  his  fare, 
started  his  horse  and  cudgeled  Ids  brains  to 
recall  his  passenger’s  identity,  but  failed. 
With  a  hasty  glance  about  to  make  sure  no 
disengaged  cab  was  in  si^,  he  ventured  an 
inquiry  about  their  destination. 

“Home,”  repeated  Mr.  Tree,  in  a  tone 
eloquent  oi  his  disgust  for  the  ignorance  and 
stupidity  of  cabmen. 

“B^  pardon,  sir,  but  I  don’t  know  where 
your  home  is,  sir.  Would  jmu  mind  giving 
me  the  street  and  number,  sir?” 


“  Why  should  I  tell  a  perfect  stranger  where 
my  beautiful  home  is?”  responded  Mr.  Tree 
with  reproachful  protest;  and  with  that  be 
settled  comfortably  back  in  the  cushions. 

30  30  30 

In  a  biography  of  Sir  Herbert  Oakky  is 
told  an  anecdote  showing  Rubinstein’s  dis¬ 
inclination  to  talk.  The  incident  happened 
in  the  smoking-room  of  a  Glasgow  hotel  in 
1877,  when  the  great  pianist  was  making  a 
Scottish  tour.  After  waiting  vainly  for  half 
an  hour  for  the  great  man  to  direct  the  con¬ 
versation,  Rubinstein’s  companion  asked: 

“Do  you  like  Wagner?” 

“He  is  not  goot,”  responded  the  pianist 
succinctly. 

Abashed,  the  other  waited  another  half- 
hour  before  daring  to  break  the  silence. 

“How  about  Beethoven?” 

“He  is  goot!” 

Nearly  an  hour  dragged  along  after  this 
venturesome  inquiry,  and  then  the  Scotch¬ 
man,  in  desperation,  said: 

“I  must  be  going  to  bed  now!” 

“Ton’t  go,”  said  Rubinstein  with  evident 
sincerity,  “I  have  so  much  enjc^ed  your  gon- 
versation!” 

30  30  30 

A  writer  whose  mind  was  occupied  wjlh 
a  knotty  problem  left  the  Lotos  Club  in  New' 
York  to  drive  through  Central  Park  in  the 
that  the  open  air  woukl  clear  the  cob¬ 
webs  from  his  brain. 

“Up-town,”  he  said  to  the  cabby. 

The  driver  headed  northward  for  four 
miks,  until  he  reached  the  Harkm  River. 
Then  he  thought  it  time  to  make  inquiries. 

“B^  pardon,  sir,”  he  said  to  his  fare, 
“what  street  do  you  wairt?” 

“What  streets  have  you ?”  asked  the  writer 
absently. 

30  30  30 

Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a  causdc,  epngram- 
matic  wit  with  which  he  delighted  to  day  his 
opponents.  Perhaps  his  brightest  fling  was 
at  the  wife  of  his  bitterest  fwlitical  foe.  Mrs. 
Gladstone  passed  the  Prime  Minister  one  day 
and  he  cast  a  glance  at  her  over  his  shoulder 
frcun  his  pop  eyes,  saying: 

“There  goes  a  woman  without  one  redeem¬ 
ing  fault.” 


''‘T'HE  eleemosynary  spirit  of  morality  in 
X  the  modem  drama  is  a  strange  de¬ 
velopment  with  the  most  extravagant  mani¬ 
festations.  Especially  is  it  marked  in  those 
l)bys  with  an  historical  foundation,  present- 


could  never  recognize  them,  so  radical  are  the 
liberties  taken  by  the  modern  dramatists  in 
their  air)'  audacity. 

Jane  Shore  is  the  latest  personage  plucked 
out  of  her  historical  place  to  be  tossed  into 
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MARY  MANNERIXG  AS  NANCV  STAIR. 
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ing  footlight  reincarnations.  Playwrights 
have  become  self-constituted  agents  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  character,  boldly  loading 
their  stage  puppets  with  virtues  until  backs 
are  like  to  break  under  unaccustomed  bur¬ 
dens.  Both  they  and  the  managers  believe 
devoutly  that  “the  wicked  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth,”  and  unless  many  men,  and  women 
too,  pursue  a  play  with  good  honest  dollars  in 
their  hands,  it  must  be,  by  their  reasoning,  a 
bad  play.  If  the  distinguished  folk  of  other 
ages  should  see  their  stage  prototypes,  they 


the  latter-day  dramatic  crucible,  for  transmu¬ 
tation  into  as  beauteously  a  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing  creature  as  ever  preyed  upon  the 
weakness  of  men.  While  the  annals  of  her 
time  have  much  to  say  about  the  dramatic 
and  even  tragic  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jane 
Shore,  the  London  shopkeeper’s  daughter 
who  married  a  jeweler  and  became  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  King  Edward  IV.,  they  are  singularly 
silent  about  her  virtues.  She  changed  lovers 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  she  changed  her 
gowns,  and  even  the  wicked  Richard  III., 


after  l)chea(lin}»  one  of  her  lovers,  locked  her 
up  in  the  Tower  for  her  scandalous  intrigues, 
all)eit  his  course  was  due  jiartly  to  the  fact 
that,  when  he  was  Duke  of  Gloucester,  he  was 
iu)t  among  the  favored  ones.  Yet,  in  the  play 
of  “The  Lady  Shore,”  she  is  made  so  g(xxl 
that  her  virtue  seems  to  hurt  her,  and  all  of 
her  suffering  is  due  to  her  fidelity  to  her 
kingly -lover,  and  to  her  profound  goodness. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  if  Jane  Shore  were 
placed  on  the  stage  with  careful  considera¬ 
tion  for  historical  accuracy,  few  persons  would 
care  to  see  the  play.  For  some  reason,  we 
want  to  see  virtue  even  if  we  have  it  not,  or 
|)erhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  we  like  to  assume  it  vicariously.  We  do 
not  want  our  stage  characters  to  lx;  too  good, 
however;  they  must  dispby  weaknesses,  pref¬ 
erably  noble  weaknesses,  that  establish  a  sym- 
jiathetic  bond  of  understanding.  Time  was 
when  the  villain  was  as  black  as  the  fiends  of 
darkness,  and  the  heroine  as  pure  and  perfect 


I'H.ilonra/h  hy  Hatt,  XrK  York. 
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as  tne  angels  ot  neaven.  I5ut  tasnion  in  mor¬ 
als  has  changed;  an  alxxinding  charity  re¬ 
quires  the  pliant  playwright  to  apply  liberal 
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daubs  of  white¬ 
wash  to  the  wicked 
one,  while  a  cor¬ 
responding  resent¬ 
ment  against  close 
association  with 
human  |x*rfection 
has  resulted  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  hero¬ 
ine  to  enjoy  not 
unfamiliar  weak¬ 


nesses. 

It  seems  to  lx; 
true  that  if  the 
chief  character  can 
not  win  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  at 
the  ver)-  start,  the 
play  can  not  hope 
for  jKipular  suc¬ 
cess.  We  want  to 
feel  that  the  lime¬ 
lighted  person  has 
mcst  of  the  virtues 
we  should  have  if 
we  had  time  to 
cultivate  them,  to 
do  what  we  should 


do  if  the  affairs  at  the  office 
were  not  so  exacting,  if  Mary 
did  not  make  such  a  row  about 
the  children  or  the  servants,  if 
William  was  not  so  exaspera¬ 
ting,  and  if  the  cook  wouldn’t 
leave  just  liefore  a  dinner  jwrty. 
It  is  this  universal  hypocrisy 
that  makes  brilliant  men  like 
Pinero  rebel  at  times  and  flag¬ 
rantly  flaunt  his  audiences  in 
his  plays.  Please  remember, 
however,  that  Pinero  became 
rich  by  carefully  Ixjwing  to 
public  taste,  l>efore  he  l)ecame 
radical. 

If  Jane  Shore  had  been  as 
good  in  life  as  she  is  on  the 
stage,  she  must  have  died  of 
inanition,  because  there  wiis 
hardly  enough  virtue  in  all 
England  to  nourish  her.  Per- 
ha|>s  this  excess  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  “The  Lady  Shore”  is 
a  feminine  product,  and  that 
the  same  spirit  which  led  certain 
earnest  women  to  revise  the 
Bible,  in  altruistic  desire  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  the  sex  in 
accepted  versions,  may  have 
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dominated  Mrs.  Vance  Thompson  and  Lena  R.  Smith  in 
writing  “The  Lady  Shore.”  The  latter  is  the  wife  of 
Harry  B.  Smith,  who  is  responsible  for  an  incredible 
number  of  musical  plays  out  of  which  he  has  made  a 
fortune,  while  the  former  is  the  wife  of  a  well-known 
magazine  writer. 

“The  Lady  Shore”  just  misses  being  a  powerful  play, 
for  it  is  not  lacking  in  strong  situations  and  climaxes. 
The  trouble  is  that  it  does  not  ring  true.  There  is  too 
much  straining  for  effect;  the  agony  is  spread  out  until 
there  is  a  grotesque  sense  of  exaggeration.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  known  as  “actor’s  plays,”  because  it  gives  the 
star  such  abundant  opportunity  to  display  all  kinds  of 
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KATIE  BARKY  AS  JESSIE  IN  “FANTANA.”  cmotion.  Virginia  Hamed,  as  Lady  Jane  Shore,  neglects 
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no  chances,  and  never  before  has  she  shown 
such  emotional  power.  Robert  Lorraine 
made  a  strikingly  handsome  and  most  mod¬ 
em  Edward  IV.,  which  he  played  exactly  as 
he  did  Danvers  Macgregor  in  “Nancy  Stair.” 
He  is  a  young  Englishman,  distinguished 
chiefly  for  his  masculine  beauty,  especially 
as  the  possessor  of  as  fine  a  pair  of  legs  as 
ever  stmtted  across  the  stage — and  as  the 
first  husband  of  Julie  0pp.  He  came  to 
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tliis  country  several  seasons  ago  and  has  won 
much  popularity.  His  elocution  is  marred 
by  an  irritating  explosiveness  that  is  most  dis¬ 
tracting  at  times.  It  fell  to  J  ohn  Blair  to  play 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  a  highly  difficult  portrayal,  for  the  Rich¬ 
ard  of  “The  Lady  Shore”  is  not  the  Richard 
III.  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  required  the  finest 
skill,  the  nicest  discretion,  to  sustain  the  part. 
In  the  beginning  most  j)eople  found  Mr. 
Blair’s  Richard  repellent,  but  as  the  play 
progressed,  the  subtle,  sinister,  repressed 
power  of  the  man  fascinated,  and  then  came 
a  realization  that  this  was  precisely  the  effect 
he  sought.  As  a  pnxluction  “The  Lady 
Shore”  was  sumptuously  magnificent,  and 
the  market-phce  scene,  when  the  stage  was 
crowded  with  pet)ple,  was  the  most  effective 
of  all. 

“Mademoiselle  Mami,”  which  Amelia 
Bingham  pnxluced  with  a  lavish  prodigality, 
undeserved  by  such  an  artificial  hodgeptxlge, 
is  another  illustration  of  an  “actor’s  play.” 
It  gives  the  star  abundant  opportunity;  but, 
even  with  Miss  Bingham  doing  the  best  work 
of  her  career,  and  with  a  strong  cast,  includ¬ 
ing  Frederic  de  Belleville,  Frazer  Coulter, 
Max  Freeman,  and  others,  the  drama  was  a 
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sad  affair,  owing  to  its  fundamental  weakness. 
Its  strongest  situation  presents  the  revolting 
spectacle  of  a  man  making  love  to  his  own 
daughter.  There  is  no  more  sincere  or  ear¬ 
nest  woman  on  the  stage  than  Miss  Bingham, 
and  none  who  works  harder,  for  she  takes 
ujK)n  her  fine  shoulders  the  W’hole  burden  of 
management,  even  to  the  producing  of  plays, 
as  well  as  the  details  of  business.  Moreover, 
she  is  a  kindly,  generous,  womanly  woman. 
But  neither  hard  work  nor  goodness  of  heart 
weighs  in  the  balance  against  a  bad  play, 
and  Miss  Bingham  has  had  abominable  luck 
since  her  first  great  stellar  success  in  “The 
Climbers.”  “  Mademoiselle  Mami  ”  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Henri  Dumay  when  he  was  professor 
of  French  Literature  in  the  University  of  St 
Louis  ten  years  ago,  and  it  had  gone  Ijegging 
ever  since  then  until  Miss 
Bingham  accepted  it.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Dumay 
acted  as  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent  for  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  and  his  play  seems 
in  harmony  with  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  work. 

When  a  modem  play¬ 
wright  dares  to  offer  a 


by  C*.  M.  Hayts  ^  C#.,  Iktnfit. 

MAKIH  WELSH  IN  “THE  PRINCE  Ol- 
PILSEN.- 


MARCELLINE,  THE  FAMOUS  CLOWN  FROM  THE  LONEX)N  HIPPODROME,  AND 
FRANK  OAKLEY.  KNOWN  AS  “SLIVERS,”  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 
ilirroDROME. 


comedy  of  the  j^ly  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  is  does  Stan¬ 
islaus  Stange  in  “The  School 
for  Husljands,”  he  courts 
comparison  with  Wycherley, 
“  the  coarsest  writer  that  ever 
polluted  the  stage,”  as  Taine 
characterizes  him,  with  “the 
sparkling  dialogue  and  rail¬ 
lery  of  Congreve,  the  frank 
nature  and  animation  of 
Vanbrugh,  the  manifold  in¬ 
ventions  of  Farquhar,”  who 
presented  contemporary  life, 
distinguished  chiefly  for  its 
utter  lack  of  morals,  in  com¬ 
edies  that  founded  the  class¬ 
ical  school.  Mr.  Stange  has 
really  evolved  a  modem  play 
which  he  has  set  back  two 
hundred  years,  inasmuch  as 
he  worked  out  lively  and  even 
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strong  climaxes — the  third  act  is  remarkably 
exciting  and  interesting — and  he  carefully 
avoided  any  suggestion  of  the  rampant  s{mt 
of  the  poiod.  The  comedy  abounds  in 
bright  and,  at  times,  brilliant  lines,  and  on 
the  whole  is  highly  entertaining. 

Alice  Fisher  is  the  star,  and  she  plays  a  r^e 
that  suggests  Katherine  in  “The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,”  with  that  abounding  vitality, 
that  robust  humor,  that  natural  effervescence, 
which  make  her  work  a  deMght.  It  is  by 
far  the  best  vehicle  she  has  had,  and  miles  re¬ 
moved  from  “Piff!  Paff!  Pouf!”  in  which 
she  had  been  appearing  for  nearly  a  year. 
Joseph  Kilgour,  who  was  so  excellent  as 
George  Washington  in  “Captain  Barring¬ 
ton,”  and  used  to  be  a  society  man  in  Chicago 
befwe  he  went  on  the  stage  to  be  lavishly  ad¬ 
mired  because  of  his  pulchritude,  played  the 
husband  who  is  schoiJed  very  well  indeed; 
but  it  remained  for  Jameson  Finney,  that 
marvdously  clever  character  actor,  to  give 
the  true  early  eighteenth-century  atmosphere 
by  his  portrayal  of  the  beau.  Arthur  For¬ 
rest,  who  was  Minnie  Maddem’s  leading 
man  years  ago,  before  she  dreamed  erf  be¬ 
coming  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  when  she  played 
“Caprice”  and  “In  Spite  of  All,”  (he  has’ 
played  an  incredible  number  <rf  parts — last 
season  he  had  a  particularly  strong  one  with 
Richard  Mansfield  in  “Ivan  the  Terrible”) 
was  most  [Mcturesque  and  highly  effective 
as  the  Indian  prince.  The  comedy  is  beau¬ 
tifully  mounted  and  rich  in  costuming,  albeit 
the  men  of  to-day  do  not  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  fashion  that  then  prevailed. 

The  heir  of  the  house  of  Hackett  having 
thriven  wonderfully  well,  his  fond  manuna, 
Mary  Mannering,  who  of  course  retains  her 
maiden  name — it  isn’t  her  maiden  name  but 
one  given  her  by  Daniel  Frohman  when  he 
brought  her  from  a  provincial  theatre  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  old  Lyceum  Stock  Comp>any — 
Mary  Mannering  was  ready  to  return  to  the 
footlights  brfore  her  manager,  Frank  McKee, 
had  anticipated,  and  he  had  no  play  ready 
for  her.  Someone  called  his  attention  to 
Elinor  McCartney  Lane’s  novel,  “Nancy 
Stair.”  He  read  it  over-night  and  the  next 
day  he  directed  Paul  Potter  to  dramatize  it  at 
once.  To  the  man  who,  in  twelve  days, 
transformed  “Trilby”  into  a  play  that  has 
netted  him  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars,  this  was  no  great  task,  and  the 
drama  was  finished  in  two  weeks.  As  a  play, 
“Nancy  Stair”  is  a  lively  affair,  crowded  with 
incidents  and  climaxes  in  a  beautifully  artis¬ 


tic  setting;  but  incidents  and  cliamxes  do  not 
have  much  bearing  on  the  stwy,  which  isn’t 
always  dear.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  deal  (rf  a 
muddle.  In  the  novel,  Robert  Bums,  the 
poet,  appears  inddentally;  but  in  the  play  he 
is  made  one  of  the  chief  characters,  b^g 
lugged  in  by  the  ears  and  compelled  to  pose 
and  redte  own  verses  in  the  most  magnil¬ 
oquent  fashion. 

Sad  to  relate,  T.  Danid  Frawley,  who 
played  the  part,  jvesented  it  most  disappoint¬ 
ingly  ;  this  was  sennething  of  a  sh<^,  for 
New  York  was  prepared  to  expect  great  things 
of  him.  His  accent  was  Irish  rather  than 
Scotch,  and  in  one  act  he  insisted  upon  wear¬ 
ing  a  green  coat.  It  was  something  like  a 
dozen  years  ago  that  a  large  part  of  New  York 
was  talking  about  Mr.  Frawley  because  of  his 
brilliant  wwk  in  “The  Senator”  with  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Crane.  Socm  after  that  he  went  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  organized  a  stock 
company,  with  himself  as  both  star  and  man¬ 
ager,  that  presented  New  York  successes  so 
admirably  that  he  won  both  fame  and  fortune. 
Players  regarded  it  as  a  distinction  to  have 
been  a  member  erf  the  organization.  A  year 
or  so  ago  he  started  on  a  tour  of  the  world, 
going  frc«n  San  Francisco  to  the  Philippines 
and  Australia,  and  viriting  India  and  ./^ca, 
reaching  New  York  by  that  roundabout  way 
only  to  tarnish  his  reputation  as  an  actor  by 
his  performance  of  Robert  Bums. 

Mary  Mannering  was  charming  as  Nancy 
Stair,  especially  in  the  lighter  scenes,  and  ff 
she  did  not  move  her  audiences  in  the  emo¬ 
tional  ones,  she  at  least  proved  that  she  has 
gained  greater  strength.  She  looked  lovelier 
than  ever  in  the  quaint  gowns.  The  cast  was 
a  very  capable  one — with  Edward  Mackay, 
who  succeeded  Robert  Lorraine,  Francis  Car- 
l)ie,  Clarence  Handysides,  and  other  well- 
known  players,  including  Frank  Losee,  who 
was  so  excellent  as  Lord  President  Carew 
that  one  marveled  that  he  could  have  been  so 
bad  as  Ufland,  the  hunter,  in  “When  We 
Dead  Awake.”  Mr.  Losee  was  cme  erf  the 
famous  players  of  Simon  Legree  parts,  and 
the  memory  of  that  seems  to  cling  to  him, 
whether  in  his  own  mind  or  that  of  the  public, 
to  his  disadvantage  at  times. 

Ai  first  produced,  the  Scotch  ballads,  beau¬ 
tifully  sung  by  Stanley  Hawkins,  assisted  by 
a  male  chorus,  were  really  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  parts  of  the  play;  but  these  were  elimi¬ 
nated  because  certain  critics  thought  they 
didn’t  belong,  which  shows  that  the  critics 
and  the  public  are  sometimes  not  of  a  mind. 
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It  seemed  to  me  they  gave  more  atmosphere 
to  the  comedy  than  Uie  costumes  and  the  dia¬ 
lect,  which  varied  amazingly  with  different 
players. 

Ellis  Jeffreys,  with  the  prestige  of  great 
London  success  to  p>ave  her  way  in  America, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  in 
“The  Prince  Consort,”  and  commanded  a 
following  from  the  very  start  She  is  a  skil¬ 
ful  actress  of  exp>erience,  and  altogether  de¬ 
lightful  in  her  delicate  handling  of  lighter 
scenes;  but  her  great  charm  is  in  her  personal¬ 
ity.  She  is  of  the  “divinely  tall  and  most  di¬ 
vinely  fair”  type,  with  a  face  so  attractive 
that  one  isn’t  sure  whether  she  is  beautiful  or 
not.  She  is  so  thoroughly  the  gentlewoman, 
she  seems  so  much  at  home  in  the  very  best 
society,  even  that  of  a  court,  that  one  feels  it 
something  of  a  distinction  to  be  in  her  pres¬ 
ence.  And  she  has  the  most  wonderful 
gowns! 

“The  Prince  Consort”  is  a  dainty  little 
comedy  of  a  mythical  kingdom,  the  plot  turn¬ 
ing  upon  the  resentment  of  a  young  husband 
who  is  his  wife’s  subject.  He  rebels  against 
being  a  lay-figure.  Much  of  the  humor 
missed  fire  because  we  do  not  know  much 
about  court  life  and  the  fine  points  of  its  eti¬ 
quette  are  lost  upon  us.  The  comedy  was 
very  well  acted,  with  Ben  Webster,  whose 
fan^y  has  been  famous  on  the  English  stage 
for  generations,  as  Prince  Cyril,  Henry  E. 
Dixey,  W.  H.  Thompson,  the  clever  and  droll 
Kate  Phillips,  and  others  in  the  cast. 

Later,  most  of  these  players  appeared  in 
the  revival  of  “  London  Assurance,”  the  fam¬ 
ous  comedy  by  Dion  Boucicault,  written  when 
he  was  nineteen,  and  produced  more  than 
sixty  years  ago.  It  seems  very  old-fashioned 
with  its  asides  and  the  worn-out  expedient  of 
having  conversations  overheard  and  other 
devices;  but  the  brilliant  character  drawing, 
the  delightful  «dt,  appeal  as  much  as  ever.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  honors  went  to  Eben 
Plympton,  that  fine  actor  of  long  experience, 
as  Sir  Harcourt  CourUey,  the  vain  old  beau 
and  lady-killer.  His  make-up,  his  manner, 
his  elocution,  were  admirable,  and  through  his 
weaknesses,  his  satisfaction  in  his  conquests, 
shone  the  unmistakable  fact  that,  after  all, 
he  was  a  gentleman.  W.  H.  Thompson  was 
truly  admirable  as  the  bluff,  horse-loving 
squire.  Max  Harkaway,  while  Joseph  Whee- 
lock,  Jr.,  gave  a  tou(^  of  pathos  to  Dolly 
Spanker  that  made  his  drollness  more  ef- 
fegtive. 

Of  course  Miss  Jeffreys  was  the  Lady  Gay 


Spanker,  and  that  same  charm  which  char¬ 
acterized  her  as  Queen  Sonia  gave  distinc¬ 
tion  to  her  performance.  But  I  don’t  think 
her  greatest  admirer  would  consider  her  an 
ideal  Lady  Gay.  I  always  thought  that  Rose 
Coghlan  play^  it  better  than  any  one  else  I 
had  ever  seen.  The  star’s  husband,  Herbert 
Sleath,  played  Cool,  the  valet,  and  did  it  so 
admirably  that  it  stood  out  in  the  strong  cast. 
Mr.  Sleath  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
richest  actor  in  the  world.  His  wealth  is 
measured  by  millions  and  by  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Sleath  was  in  the  cast  with  Murray 
Carson  in  “The  Trifler,”  which  was  present¬ 
ed  for  three  nights  in  New  York.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Carson,  who  is  the  author  of 
“Rosemary”  and  “Change  Alley,”  charm¬ 
ing  comedies  which  had  much  success  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Carson  was  also  in 
the  cast  of  “London  Assurance,”  as  Medler, 
and  proved  that  he  is  really  a  very  fine  actor. 
Henry  E.  Dixey,  who  was  to  play  Dazzle,  a 
])art  which  he  should  play  better  than  any  one 
else  in  this  country,  threw  aside  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  r61e  went  to  James  Neill.  As 
Grace  Harkaway,  Ida  Conquest  was  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  in  an)rthing  else  she 
"has  ever  played. 

After  many  months,  the  little  Madison 
Square  Theatre  was  reopened  with  one  of 
those  lively,  sprightly,  entertaining  farces 
which  have  been  so  long  identified  with  it. 
“Mrs.  Temple’s  Telegram”  enjoyed  a  gen¬ 
uine  success.  Miss  Marian  Lome,  who 
plays  the  part  of  Dorothy,  is  from  Rockford, 
Ill.,  and  proved  that  she  has  talent  as  well 
as  beauty.  This  is  her  first  season  on  the 
stage. 

The  very  biggest  thing  in  entertainment  in 
the  world,  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  is 
open,  to  amaze  those  who  see  the  perform¬ 
ance.  The  auditorium  seats  5,400  persons 
— ^more  than  any  other  theater  in  the  world. 
The  space  devoted  to  the  stage  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  large.  In  front  of  the  enormous  prosce¬ 
nium-arch  is  a  stage  large  enough  for  two 
circus  rings,  and  this  may  be  depressed, 
leaving  a  great  tank  of  water.  Circus  acts, 
vaudeville,  and  opera  began  the  program, 
which  ended  with  “Andersonville,”  a  melo¬ 
drama  in  which  some  200  horses  were  em¬ 
ployed;  of  these  some  sixteen  plunge  into 
the  tank  in  the  midst  of  a  great  fight.  It 
drove  people  quite  wild  with  enthusiasm. 
No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  tremendous  scale  upon  which  everything 
is  conducted. 


Blanding — Bad  Man 

By  GEORGE  BRONSON-HOWARD 
niuatrationa  by  Adrien  Machefert 

I  diately  on  receipt  of  his  commission,  had  re¬ 

signed  from  the  army.  He  could  not  have 

OVER  Sampaloc  way,  where  Japanese  done  this  as  an  enlisted  man,  and  it  was  for 
smile  paintedly  behind  gilded  screens  the  privilege  of  resignation  alone  that  he  ap- 
and  lacquered  fans;  where  men  of  reputa-  predated  the  honor  thrust  upon  him. 
tion  ride  in  closed  qudises;  and  where  argus-  He  went  back  to  Manila  and  looked  about 
eyed  agents  of  the  Great  and  Good  Civil  Gov-  him.  The  Escolta  was  thronged  with  men 
emment  keep  watch  on  the  comings  and  anxious  to  spend  a  maximum  amount  of 
goings  of  those  handling  the  Insular  money,  money  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time;  for 
stood  the  casa  of  one  Blanding,  to  whom  had  the  sale  of  loot  had  put  much  money  into  the 
been  attached  a  nom  de  guerre  consisting  of  hands  of  enlisted  men  who  knew  not  the  ways 
a  disqualifying  adjective  and  a  noun — “malo  and  usages  of  the  possessors  of  wealth;  con- 
hombre” — the  Spanish  equivalent  for  “bad  sequently  the  saloon-keepers  waxed  wealthy 
man,”  and  the  American  for  “a  good  one  to  and  powerful  in  Yntramuras  and  its  environs, 
let  alone.”  Blanding  noticed  all  this  on  his  return;  and 

Blanding  came  to  the  Philippines,  during  he  bought  the  house  in  Sampaloc.  In  Hai- 
the  early  days,  as  a  private  in  the  First  Cali-  phong  and  Tongking,  just  across  in  China, 
fomia.  Those  were  the  times  when  un-  there  are  many  Frenchmen,  and  consequently 
trained  “rookies”  chased  the  ladrones  of  the  roulette,  vingt-et-un,  rouge-et-noir,  and  other 
great  Emilio  over  rice-paddies  and  into  the  games  of  the  same  sort  are  played.  Bland- 
hills  of  Cavite  province,  and  were,  consequent-  ing  procured  the  implements  for  roulette,  also 
ly,  the  days  when  even  privates  had  chances  two  croupiers  from  Haiphong.  The  faro 
for  independent  action  and  promotion.  Bland-  “lay-out”  came  from  his  own  skilled  hands 
ing  had  been  made  an  officer  for  doing  the  and  those  of  Vernon  Hartley.  Hartley  was 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment;  and,  imme-  young  and  had  a  remittance  from  his  father, 
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HE  GREW  TO  BE  CORDIALLY  HATED  FOR  THOSE  TWO  LONG  ROOMS. 

to  retxirn  to  “God’s  Countr>%”  dropped  that  rusal,  Vernon  Hartley  seldom  disturbed  him; 
same  “  Mex  ”  at  the  decree  of  the  little  click-  therefore,  when  the  former  was  brought  to  a 
ing  ball  of  Misfortune,  and  went  out  into  the  realization  that  the  latter  stood  near  by,  he 

tepid  night,  facing  as  many  years  more  of  measured  the  thin  figure  in  white-duck  even- 
torment,  with  “G^’s  Country”  as  far  away  ing  clothes  and  perspiration-soaked  boiled 
as  ever.  Many  men  cursed  Blanding  when  shirt  with  marked  disapproval, 
they  should  have  sworn  at  their  owi  folly,  “  Well  ?  ”  he  wished  to  know  as  he  reached 

while  many  women  waiting  over-seas  for  tte  for  the  Scotch  and  laid  the  book  he  had  been 
men  who  cursed,  would  have  called  upon  reading,  face  up,  on  the  table. 

God  to  punish  Blanding  had  they  knowm.  Hartley  rolled  a  cigarette  and  lit  it. 

“Bad  ca.se  down-stairs,”  he  commented 
briefly. 

II  “Well?”  This  was  a  nightly  occurrence 

at  Blanding’s.  “  Loco  ?  ” 

Midnight  and  meditation:  Blanding  was  “Pretty  awful,”  returned  Hartley.  “No — 
in  his  “study,”  just  above  the  red  room,  where,  not  loco  yet.  Rather  fancy  h’s  not  far  off 
most  appropriately,  one  played  rouge-et-nmr  though.” 

and  lost.  Blanding  had  not  seen  any  one  lose  “All  gone?”  Hartley  nodded  afl5rma- 

that  night,  however,  for  he  had  not  been  in  tion.  “How  much?” 

any  of  the  money-coining  apartments  of  his  “All  in  all,  so  far  as  I  can  figure  out,  he’s 
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contingent  on  his  staying  away  from  Sussex. 
He  had  heretofore  lived  in  Hongkong  and 
gambled  away  most  of  the  remittance  there. 
Blanding  gave  him  a  chance  to  gamble  and 
to  win. 

So  Blanding  waxed  wealthy  in  the  land  of 
dhobie-dreams;  and  so  he  grew  to  be  cor¬ 
dially  hated  for  those  two  long  rooms — hated 
by  men  who  after  spending  many  .a  year  under 
the  blistering  sun  of  the  tropics,  enfeebled 
with  dengue  and  tormented  with  dhobie,  in 
the  endeavor  to  accumulate  enough  “Mex” 
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house.  He  had  just  returned  from  out  San 
Miguel  way,  and  was  now  reading  Balzac 
with  a  keen  appreciation  denoted  by  wrinkled 
brows,  lolling  back  in  an  easy  chair,  an  elec¬ 
tric  fan  warding  off  the  intense  heat  of  a  still 
night.  A  bottle  of  Scotch,  a  siphon,  and  a 
box  of  cigarettes  stood  on  a  little  table  near 
to  his  hand. 

No  other  writer  had  the  power  to  hold 
Blanding  as  the  great  Honors.  When  Bland¬ 
ing  was  in  the  state  of  semi-unconsciousness 
to  the  outside  world  resulting  from  sudi  pe- 
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been  here  six  nights  running.  Each  night 
he’s  limited  himself  to  five  thousand  to  lose — ” 

“Mex?” 

“No — gold.  He’s  been  fxxll  to  the  brim 
with  new  Conant  hundreds — the  bull  variety. 
Six  times  five  is  thirty  thou — six  thousand 
quid — my  word!” 

“And  he’s  lost  that  much,  eh?”  Bland- 
ing’s  tone  was  slightly  interested.  “That’s 
either  a  case  of  infernal  bad  luck — or — ” 
Blanding  eyed  Hartley. 

The  assistant  smiled  rather  apologetically. 

“The  wheel’s  out  of  sorts — it’s  the  second 
table,  you  know.  They  all  lose  there.  Most 
of  them  go  to  the  others  where  the  luck’s  bet¬ 
ter.  This  man  didn’t.  He  stuck  to  the 
second.” 

Blanding  reached  for  a  cigar  and  bit  the 
end  off  crisply  with  his  sharp  white  teeth. 

“You  look  after  that  wheel,  Vemie,”  he 
said.  “We  can’t  afford  to  have  the  roulette 
get  a  bad  name.  It’s  worth  too  much  to 


“  But  when  a  fool  comes — and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars — gold.  Eh — what?” 

“You  fix  that  wheel,  Vemie,”  repeated 
Blanding  woodenly.  He  lighted  the  cigar 
and  his  eye,  \yandering  back  to  Balzac,  gave 
Hartley  a  quick  glance  which  approximated 
irritation. 

“That’s  all,”  he  finished,  stretching  out 
his  hand  for  “  Pfere  Goriot.”  “That’s  all, 
V’emie.” 

“No  it’s  not,”  retorted  Hartley  sharply. 
“  It’s  not  all  by  a  lot.  The  man’s  lost  his  pile 
— and  he  still  wants  to  play.  Thinks  he’ll 
win  back  what  he’s  lost  and  all  that  kind  of 
foolish  rot.  He’s  been  in  Benguet  for  two 
years,  prospecting  for  copper.  Been  living 
out  in  the  wilderness — hadn’t  seen  a  white 
face  more  than  four  or  five  times  during  the 
whole  period.  He  raked  up  this  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  by  damned  hard  work — and  he  raked  it 
up  to  go  back  to  the  States  with  and  marry 
some  girl  he’s  been  engaged  to  a  long  while. 
Now  he’s  lost  that  coin.  He’s  a  decent  sort 
of  a  chap — but  he’s  backing  the  ropes  now 
and,  by  God,  he’s  dangerous — mark  my 
words.  Hector,  he’s  dangerous!  ” 

“Wants  to  play — has  no  cash.”  Bland- 
ing’s  eyes  raked  his  confrere  during  the  short 
silmce  that  followed  the  Britisher’s  explo¬ 
sion  of  words.  There  was  a  bite  in  each  one 
of  the  six  monosyllables  that  Blanding  ripped 
out.  “Then — since  you’re  so  compassionate 
to-night — OT  afraid — ^advance  it  to  him.” 

“I  haven’t  a  cent  out  of  bank,”  Hartley 


returned,  rolling  and  lighting  another  cigar¬ 
ette.  “I  told  him  so.  He  asked  me  for 
something  on  this.  I  told  him  I’d  show  it 
to  some  one  who  had  money — meaning  you.” 

Hartley  took  from  his  pocket  an  object 
which  glittered  yellowishly  in  the  light  of  the 
electric  lamps. 

“It’s  a  s^-ring,”  he  commented,  looking 
at  it.  “He  hated  like  the  devil  to  part  with 
it.  It  should  be  w(»th- - ” 

Blanding  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  ob¬ 
ject,  cutting  short  Hartley’s  valuation.  He 
examined  it  idly  for  a  moment. 

What  followed  surprised  Hartley  as  much 
as  anything  that  had  ever  hapjjened  in  his 
sight,  for  Blanding,  with  a  queer  cry,  almost 
animal-like,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  held  the 
ring  close  under  the  lamp.  He  manipulated 
it,  pressing  and  pushing,  and,  following  his 
actions,  the  flat  seal  sprang  back  like  a  little 
door. 

Hartley  drew  closer  and  saw,  looking  out 
from  beneath  the  seal,  a  tiny  photograph. 


Bl.ANDING  SPRANG  TO  HIS  FEET  AND  HELD  THE  RING 
UNDER  THE  LAMP. 

daintily  colored,  of  a  girl — the  kind  that  for 
some  unexplained  reason  appeals  to  strong 
men — a  willowy  maid,  with  blond  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  an  air  of  unsophistication. 

“She — gave — it — to — him?”  The  words 
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were  choked  out.  “She — gave — it — to — 
him — ”  Blanding’s  face  had  lost  its  stolid 
look  and  was  working  with  emotion.  Hart¬ 
ley  stared  curiously.  It  was  something  to 
have  seen  Blanding  in  this  state. 

For  some  time  neither  spoke.  Then 
Blanding  turned  to  the  other.  His  eyes  were 
again  cold  and  his  face  as  sinister  as  usual. 

“He  wanted  an  advance — on  this?”  Bland¬ 
ing  indicated  the  bauble.  Hartley  nodded. 

Blanding  slipped  the  ring  into  his  trousers- 
pocket.  Then  he  drew  on  his  white-drill 
blouse  and  buttoned  the  military  collar  at 
the  neck. 

“I’m  going  down-stairs,  Vemie,”  he  an¬ 
nounced.  “Just  point  that  fellow  out  to  me. 
I’ll  have  a  chat  with  him.” 

Ill 

In  a  little  alcove  before  a  small  table  on 
which  stood  a  bottle  of  whisky,  a  man  sat 
apart  from  the  players  in  the  r^  room.  He 


enough  for  three  drinks,  and,  his  brown  fin¬ 
gers  twitching,  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

A  hand  touched  his  shoulder  and,  half 
turning,  he  looked  into  the  cold  eyes  of  Bland¬ 
ing,  who  stood  behind  him. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?”  demanded  the  young 
man  rudely.  “Say,  what  you  want — hey? 
Have  a  drink.  Sit  down.”  His  rudeness 
changed  to  rough  friendliness  before  be  fin¬ 
ished  speaking  and  he  jerked  out  the  frag¬ 
mentary  sentences  with  uneven  enunciation. 

Blanding  seated  himself  and  accepted  the 
proffered  drink.  The  young  man  joined 
him.  Then  he  looked  at  Blanding,  sus¬ 
picion  beginning  to  gather  in  his  misty  eyes. 

“Who  you?”  he  wished  to  know.  His 
tone  was  again  very  rude.  “Say — I  dunno 
you.  Whatchou  want — hey?”  He  attempted 
to  puff  at  a  fragment  of  a  cigar,  but  finding  it 
had  gone  out,  he  tossed  it  violently  to  the 
floor  and  took  another  from  his  pocket.  His 
trembling  hand  waved  the  match  to  and 
fro  and  the  flame  burned  his  fingers.  With 


HIS  HEAD  RESTED  ON  HIS  ARMS  AND  HE  SLEPT. 


was  of  the  style  recognized  for  decades  as  the 
typical  young  Southerner.  At  the  present 
time  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  comes 
from  excessive  drinking  and  too  much  trou¬ 
ble — the  look  that  makes  criminals  of  or¬ 
dinarily  law-abiding  men.  He  poured  out 


several  oaths,  he  threw  the  unlighted  dgar 
after  the  fragment. 

Blanding  surveyed  him  calmly  from  his 
ofld  eyes. 

“This  is  yours,  isn’t  it  ?”  he  asked,  extend¬ 
ing  the  ring  which  Hartley  had  given  him. 
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“Mine — yes,  mine — belong  t’  me — what  you 
doin’  with  it  ?  I  didn’t  give  t’you.  Say — ^you 
crook — hey?  Gimme  my  ring.”  j^neath 
his  khaki  blouse  the  outlines  of  a  revolver 
showed.  His  hand  began  to  fumble  about 
it. 

“  I  own  this  place,”  said  Blanding.  “  I  own 
it.  This  belongs  to  me — all  of  it.”  He 
waved  his  hand  about  the  rooms.  “Your 
friend  brought  this  ring  to  me.  You  want 
some  money  on  it,  don’t  you?” 

The  angry  look  chang^  to  one  of  cunning. 

“Yes — I  wan’  some  money  on’t,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  How  much  you  gimme  ?  Gcnn’  play 
wheel  again — play  r^.  Win  back  m’  money 
— win  it  all.”  He  waved  his  hands  compre- 
henavely.  “Win’t  all  back.” 

“I’ll  let  you  have  a  hundred,”  said  Bland¬ 
ing.  “  One  hundred  dollars — gold.  But  you 
won’t  play  the  wheel  again,  young  man.  It’s 
against  the  rules  of  this  house.” 

Hartley,  standing  very  near,  pricked  up  his 
ears.  This  was  something  new.  He  listened 
attentively. 

“Here’s  the  hundre(^,”  Blanding  counted 
it  out  in  Conant  twenties,  fresh  and  crisp.  “  If 
you  want  to  play  again  in  this  house,  you’ll 
play  poker  with  me — you  understand — po¬ 
ker  ?  That’ll  give  you  a  chance  to  win  back 
]rour  money.  You  said  the  house  was  crook¬ 
ed.  Well,  you’ll  have  a  chance  to  play  poker. 
There’s  no  odds  for  the  house  in  that.” 

The  young  man  clutched  the  notes. 

“Poker,”  he  said  vaguely.  “Donwanno 
play  poker — play  wheel — play  red - ” 

“You’ll  play  poker,”  said  Blanding  sternly, 
fixing  him  with  his  cold  eyes.  “You’ll  play 
poker,  my  friend — pmker - ” 

The  word  repeat^  so  many  times  began  to 
fix  itself  in  the  young  man’s  brain,  and  an  idea 
formed. 

“A’right,”  he  said.  “A’right!”  He  be¬ 
gan  to  mumble  to  himself.  “Bes’  poker- 
player  ever — best  poker — bes’ - ” 

“  Boy !  ”  Blanding’s  call  arrested  the  steps 

a  muchacho  crossing  the  room.  “  Bring  a 
pack  of  cards,”  he  said  in  Spanish,  when  the 
servant  came  up.  “  And  some  poker-chips — 
a  box.  Sabe?” 

“Si,  seftor,”  returned  the  muchacho.  He 
hurried  away  and  in  a  short  space  oi  time  set 
before  Blanding  the  articles  requested. 

“Draw  the  curtains,”  said  the  master  of 
the  gaming-house.  The  muchacho  pushed 
the  red  portieres  together,  shutting  off  the 
two  men  from  the  sight  of  the  others  in  the 
red  room. 


JACKSON  STAGGERED  OUT,  HIS  ARM  AROUND  THE 
CHINESE’S  NECK. 


Without  comment,  Blanding  tossed  the 
sealed  packet  of  playing-cards  to  the  youth, 
who  clawed  at  them  and  finally  broke  the  seal. 
Fortifying  himself  with  another  drink,  he  cut 
and  shuffled  them,  and  pushed  the  pack  over 
to  Blanding,  who  separated  them  into  two 
piles. 

“Deal,”  he  ordered. 

The  young  man  dealt  the  cards  with  an  un- 
practis^  hand  and  gripped  his  own,  holding 
the  five  cards  close  to  his  face. 

“Whatcher  have — how  many?”  he  asked. 

“Three,”  returned  Blanding.  The  other 
tossed  them  across  the  table. 

“Dealer  takes  one,”  he  announced  with 
satisfaction.  “Whatcher  bet?” 

“Twenty,”  said  Blanding,  dropping  that 
number  of  blue  chips  on  the  table. 

“  Raise  you,”  cried  the  other  triumphantly. 
“Go  you  thirty  better — fifty.’’ 

“Raise  you  fifty  more,”  responded  Bland¬ 
ing  evenly. 

There  was  a  gleam  of  uncertainty  in  the 
youth’s  eyes,  but  he  pulled  himself  together 
with  an  eff(Ml. 

“Call  you,”  he  mumbled.  “Whatcher 
got?”  I&  hand  trembled  and  his  vmce 
quavered,  for  the  hundred  which  the  ring  had 
brought  him  by  on  the  tabb. 
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“Kings — a  pair,”  was  the  answer. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  deathly  stillness, 
then  the  youth  gave  vent  to  a  wild  scream 
which  was  more  like  that  of  a  beast  than  a 
man.  His  hngers  dug  into  the  wooden  table 
as  he  clawed  the  money  toward  him. 

“Aces,”  he  almost  shouted.  “Aces  and 
deuces!  Got  you!  Got  you!” 

Blanding  smiled  grimly  as  he  laid  three 
kings  face  downward  and  gathered  the  other 
cards  together  on  top  of  them.  He  shuffled 
and  cut  without  any  trace  of  concern. 

The  first  streaks  of  gray  dawn  were  coming 
in  through  the  windows  of  the  now  deserted 
red  roc«n.  On  the  floors  lay  cigar  and 
cigarette  stiunps,  burnt  matches,  and  labels 
from  bottled  liquors.  A  few  broken  glasses 
were  in  one  comer.  Over  the  whole  place 
there  was  a  quietness  and  a  desolation,  a  fit¬ 
ting  wake  for  the  noisy,  half-drunken  crowd 
which  had  thronged  it  the  night  before  to 
have  left  behind.  The  morning  light  gave 
the  place  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  look.  It 
showed  the  garishness,  the  flamboyant  colors, 
the  cheap  expensiveness  of  it  all. 

But  in  the  little  alcove,  behind  the  red 
curtains,  the  man  and  the  youth  still  gripped 
cards  and  looked  into  one  another’s  eyes. 

On  the  table  lay  chips  representing  several 
thousands.  The  game  was  for  high  stakes 
now.  Nothing  less  than  hundreds  had  been 
bet  i<x  some  time. 

“Call  you,”  said  the  youth,  w’ettin^  his  dry 
lips.  “Call  you,”  he  repeated  sleepily,  do¬ 
sing  his  eyes  and  yawning. 

“Three  tens.” 

“Flush — see?  Flush,”  the  youth’s  hand 
went  out  mechanically,  raking  the  money  in. 
His  head  drooped.  He  revived  himself  for 
a  moment  and  looked  at  Blanding. 

“How  much  I  won — hey?  How  much?” 
he  demanded  drunkenly.  “  Pretty  good  deal, 
I  reckon.  What  ?  You  said  you  count - ” 

“Twenty-ax  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty,”  returned  Blanding,  reading  from  a 
lard  on  which  were  scribbled  numberless 
figures. 

“Tha’s  pretty  good,”  mumbled  the  youth. 
“Tha’s  pretty  go^,  tha’  is.  •  Guess  I  won’t 
— eh-yah ” 

He  put  his  arms  on  the  table,  pushing  the 
chips  away  from  him.  His  h«id  rest^  on 
his  arms  and  he  slept — slep>t  loudly  with  many 
snores. 

Blanding  arose  and  shoved  back  the  por¬ 
tieres.  The  morning  light  shone  in  on  the 


sleeping  youth  and  the  narrow  space  smell¬ 
ing  evilly  of  whisky  and  tobacco.  Blanding 
lifted  a  cigarette,  and  gazed  at  the  man  who 
slept  so  soundly. 

“  So  she  preferred  that !”  he  bit  off  his  wwds 
by  a  draw  of  the  cigarette.  “  Preferred  that 
— to — ^me.”  He  laughed  shortly  and  con¬ 
sulted  the  figures  on  the  card  a  second  time. 
From  an  inner  pocket  of  his  blouse,  he  took 
out  his  check-book  and  fountain-pen.  Lean¬ 
ing  over  the  table,  he  wrote  in  his  smtiU,  firm 
hand,  filling  in  the  blanks  of  a  check: 

“Thomas  Searles  Jackson  —  twenty-six 
thousand  four  hundred  eighty  and  no  hun¬ 
dreds  d(fllars — Hector  R.  T.  Blanding. 

$26480.  M.” 

He  touched  a  button  on  the  wall.  A  Chinese 
boy  came  in  a  few  moments  and  stood  await¬ 
ing  his  master’s  ccanmands. 

“You  savvy  this,  boy?”  asked  Blanding. 

“Me  savvy — check,”  returned  the  boy. 

“You  take  this  gentleman  to  the  Hotel 
Oriente — take  one  of^my  rigs — ^you  put  him 
to  bed — then  you  see  the  manager  and  give 
him  this  check — savvy  ?  You  get  receipt  from 
the  manager  and  tell  him  to  give  this  check 
to  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  wakes  up.  Savvy  ?  ” 

The  boy  repeated  the  commands  in  the 
queer  pid^n-English,  and  concealed  the  bit 
of  paper  in  his  capacious  garments.  Then  he 
moved  to  the  side  of  the  sleeping  man  and  be¬ 
gan  to  urge  him  to  rise. 

Blanding  watched  the  two,  as  Jackson 
staggered  out,  his  arm  around  the  Chinese’s 
neck,  mumbling  and  muttering  to  himself. 

WTien  they  had  passed  through  the  folding- 
doc»s,  Blanding  plucked  a  glittering  some¬ 
thing  from  among  the  poker-chips  and  held 
it.to  the  light. 

“I’ll  keep  that,”  he  said.  There  was  a 
strange  break  in  his  voice.  He  pressed  the 
spring  and  the  face  showed  beneath.  Ten¬ 
derly  he  carried  it  to  his  lips,  then  shut  it, 
only  to  open  it  a  second  time  to  gaze  into  the 
blue  eyes. 

For  some  time  he  looked,  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  Hartley  had  entered  the  room. 

“Well — ^he’U  come  back,”  muttered  Bland¬ 
ing.  “He’ll  come  back  to  you  now,  Edith. 
He’s  had  his  lesson.  He’ll  come  back.” 

He  laughed  sh<Mtly  and  snapped  the  seal 
close  again.  As  he  turned,  Hartley  noted 
the  look  about  his  browrs,  and  shrank  back  into 
the  shadows;  and  Blanding  passed  him  un¬ 
noticing. 


The  Sovereign  Enchantment 

By  KATHARINE  HOLLAND  BROWN 


“T  THINK — I  really  believe — you’re  just  a 

1.  bit  of  a  coward  about  it.” 

“  Never.” 

“At  least,  that  you’re  looldng  forward  to 
meeting  my  mother  for  the  first  time  in  a 
tremor  of  maidenly  shy — well,  if  not  that, 
with  what  the  story-book  people  would  call 
mingled  emotions.” 

“  I  haven’t  an  emotion  to  my  name.”  Hel¬ 
en’s  slim  young  shoulders  lifted ;  her  gray  eyes 
blazed.  She  drew  back  into  her  comer  of  the 
carriage,  tense,  defiant;  but  there  was  a  tell¬ 
tale  flutter  in  the  hand  that  Belmont  clasped. 
“I  hate  to  run  counter  to  tradition.  Arch;  I 
know  I  ought  to  be  weeping  on  your  shoulder 
this  minute;  but  I’m  as  placid  as  a  cabbage 
about  the  whole  thing.  I  know  I  shall  adore 
your  mother.  I  intend  that  she  shall  adore 
me.  It  will  be  up-hill  work  for  her,  poor 
dear — ” 

“  Will  it  ?  ”  Belmont  turned  on  her  swiftly. 
She  met  his  look  with  unflinching  eyes;  but 
the  color  rose  to  her  cheeks,  and  the  next 
words  came  between  short  breaths. 

“  She’ll  hate  me.  She  ought  to.  She’s  no 
real  mother  if  she  doesn’t.  For  I’m  going  to 
take  you  away  from  her,  every  inch  of  you. 
Body  and  soul.  I’ll  hate  myself  for  doing 
it.  But  I’ve  got  to  have  something  really  my 
own  for  once.  You  belong  to  me.” 

“Greedy!”  Belmont  leaned  to  her.  For 
one  breath  she  lay  trembling  against  his  heart. 
Then  she  pushed  him  back  and  straightened 
the  furs  at  her  throat. 

“  Greedy  yourself!  ”  she  remarked  severely, 
preening  in  the  cab-mirror  with  airy  osten¬ 
tation.  She  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
and  pounced  on  him  with  brisk  inquiry :  “  Is 
it  on  straight ?  Will  Ido?" 

“Yes,  I  almost — I  really  think  you  will.” 
Belmont  approved  with  cautious  delibera¬ 
tion.  It  was  so  delightful  to  watch  her  face, 
as  an  anemone  in  the  wind,  change  at  his 
.  lightest  word  through  every  mood  from  doubt 


to  rapture.  “I’m  not  an  authority;  but  if  I 
were  in  my  mother’s  place — ” 

“///” 

“ — I  should  love  you  the  moment  I  laid 
eyes  on  you.  Always.  With  all  my  soul.” 

“Always!” 

The  girl  sat  silent,  her  small  hands  locked 
on  her  knee.  Her  gray  eyes  clouded  to  violet ; 
the  soft  flame  dimmed  in  her  cheek.  All  her 
brier-rose  mischief  faded,  vanished,  leaving 
her  even  more  childlike,  more  adorable,  in  her 
mstful  calm. 

Belmont  looked  down  at  her  wdth  all  the 
serene  complacence  of  the  connoisseur  who 
sees  his  judgment  vindicated  at  last,  after  a 
precipitate  and  doubtful  transaction.  The 
girl  was  exquisite,  incomparable.  Her  rear¬ 
ing  had  been  somewhat  too  irregular  for  his 
severe  taste;  her  immediate  family  was  an¬ 
noyingly  obscure.  But  for  all  their  obscurity 
the  stock  was  irreproachable ;  clean  blood  and 
high  tradition  spoke  in  every  line.  And  then, 
what  a  lyric  it  had  all  been !  The  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  affair  swept  over  him  afresh; 
his  temperate  pulses  quickened  with  a  thrill 
which  mingled  the  joy  of  the  lover  triumphant 
with  the  even  subtler  joy  of  artistic  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

He  had  known  her  vaguely  for  some  time 
as  “that  pretty  niece  of  the  Brinkerhoffs  ”; 
but  it  was  not  until  late  that  year — only  a 
month  ago,  in  fact — that  the  clearer  vision 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  They  had 
found  themselves  fellow  guests  at  the  Averill’s 
house-party;  a  tedious  affair,  Belmont  had 
voted  it  on  the  first  evening;  an  intolerable 
bore,  he  had  avowed  it  the  second.  On  the 
third,  as  he  stalked  gloomily  down  the  corri¬ 
dor  to  dinner,  framing  a  telegram  which 
should  summon  him  back  to  town  and  free 
breath  the  next  morning,  a  low  voice  called 
from  the  hall  above. 

“Mr.  Belmont!  Come  up-stairs,  quicki 
Hush,  I  haven’t  time  to  tell  you.  Hurry!” 
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DowTi  with  the  voice  wafted  a  sterner  call: 
the  faint,  sweet  whiff  of  burning  wood. 

Belmont  took  the  stairs  in  three  leaps.  He 
plunged  into  the  nursery,  flinging  off  his  coat 
as  he  ran.  A  gust  of  smoke  poured  in  his  face; 
the  low,  white  room  blazed  and  sparkled 
with  fire.  The  overturned  lamp  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  was  a  mounting  volcano  of  flame;  bits 
of  burning  lace  fell  from  the  ciirtains  and  kin¬ 
dled  fresh  sparks  below.  Helen  Merriam 
thrust  past  him  as  he  ran  in.  The  Averill 
baby,  sound  asleep,  lay  on  her  bare  arm ;  she 
steadied  the  elder  child  by  the  slack  of  his 
little  night-gown. 

“  I’m  coming  back  with  the  extinguisher,” 
she  called. 

Belmont  caught  up  the  blazing  lamp  and 
sent  it  flying  through  an  open  window.  He 
tore  down  curtains  and  draperies,  regardless 
of  his  charring  sleeves.  But  the  blaze  gained 
hideously;  in  another  moment  he  would  have 
to  call  for  help,  unless — 

“Here,  take  it,  quick!”  Helen  stumbled 
into  the  room,  dragging  the  heavy  extinguish¬ 
er.  A  great  sheet  of  blazing  chintz  fell  from 
the  wall  upon  her;  her  lace  skirts  smoked  at 
its  touch.  “No,  never  mind  me.  Up-end 
it.  No,  no,  the  other  way.  Be  careful.  Oh, 
yovi  idiot!  There,  that’s  right.  Ah-h!” 

A  sheet  of  white  spray  flared  from  the  ex¬ 
tinguisher  and  filled  the  room.  It  licked  the 
fire  from  the  walls  like  a  second  deadlier 
flame;  in  another  moment,  not  a  spark  re¬ 
mained.  Belmont  put  down  the  extinguish¬ 
er;  the  two  stood  looking  at  each  other  guilt¬ 
ily,  like  fellow  consp^tors.  The  room  was 
a  dismal  wreck;  but  the  two  babies  were 
asleep  in  the  next  room,  and  not  even  the 
nurse,  eating  her  supper  across  the  hall,  had 
been  disturl^. 

“Close  shave,”  said  Belmont,  getting  his 
breath  with  an  effort.  The  room  swung  and 
dazzled;  the  white  face  beside  him  wavered 
and  grew  dim.  “Are  you  sure  you  aren’t 
hurt.  Miss  Merriam?  Oh,  pray  don’t!  It 
doesn’t  matter  in  the  least.” 

For  the  girl  was  on  her  knees  before  him, 
swiftly  cutting  away  the  burned  sleeves,  drench¬ 
ing  the  scorched  flesh  with  cooling  oil,  banda¬ 
ging  with  the  speed  of  light.  There  was  a  red, 
pufi^g  streak  across  her  white  shoulder;  her 
lip  was  bitten  in,  her  hair  was  streaming;  her 
flowing,  fluffy  dress  fell  from  her  in  charring 
rags  with  every  movement.  And  she  was  as 
composed  as  a  woman  of  snow. 

“I  slipped  up  for  a  peep  at  the  babies  be¬ 
fore  dinner,”  she  said.  “Sometimes  they’re 


awake,  so  I  can  play  with  them.  The  room 
was  all  ablaze  when  I  went  in.  I  threw  blan¬ 
kets  over  the  children,  and  then  ran  to  call 
you.  Though  I  never  dreamed  that  you 
would  be  so  brave — so  quick-witted — ” 

“They  aren’t  such  very  bad  burns,”  she 
went  on.  “  But  when  I  think  what  they  might 
have  been —  Oh!  You’re  splendid!”  She 
broke  off  with  an  eloquent  little  choke.  “And 
here  I  thought  you  were  so  conceited,  and  so 
poky,  and  so  dull,  and  I’ve  made  up  Limer¬ 
icks  about  you,  and  taken  you  off  at  dinner 
— Oh!  I’ve  been  a  beast,  a  hateful  little 
squirmy  wretch.  If  I  could  just  teU  you  how 
asham^ — ” 

She  stooped  suddenly,  forgetting  all  things 
save  her  piteous  repentance,  like  the  child  she 
was.  Her  soft  lips  touched  the  bandaged 
aim. 

“My  dear  little  giri!  My  precious  child!” 
Belmont  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  drew  her  up 
beside  him.  Her  eyes  widened  in  sudden, 
horrified  knowing  of  what  she  had  done;  she 
pulled  back  with  a  cry.  But  there  was  still 
strength  in  his  blistered  hands. 

“Wait.  Helen,  look  at  me.  Helen,  you 
baby,  don’t  you  suppose  I  can  understand? 
Look  at  me.  My  darling,  do  you  hear  ?  ” 

Then  she  had  lifted  her  eyes  to  him.  And 
in  the  light  of  their  grave  enchantment,  the 
artist  had  for  once  lost  himself  in  the  man. 


That  first  hour  had  struck  a  high  measure, 
he  reflected,  half-smiling;  and  the  weeks  that 
followed  haid  never  played  below  the  concert- 
pitch.  The  amazement  of  his  friends,  the 
unflattering  bewilderment  of  his  family,  only 
piqued  him  to  keener  enjoyment.  He  was 
actually  in  love,  heartily,  boyishly,  eternally — 
at  least,  nearly  all  the  time.  Well,  all  the 
time  so  far,  Ik  concluded.  Helen  wras  an 
unformed  child,  passionate,  unreasoning,  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  spirituality  as  crude  as  it  was  stain¬ 
less.  Yet  her  blunt  honesty  held  a  crystalline 
charm  of  its  owm.  She  had  given  him  plenty 
of  exquisite  moments;  there  would  be  long 
stretches  <rf  prose,  to  be  sure;  but  those  were 
all  to  come. 

His  mother’s  attitude  was  the  one  jarring 
note,  he  reflected,  with  regret.  It  was  most 
strange  of  her.  She  had  always  been  a  wmn- 
an  of  such  poise  and  balance,  such  fine  attune- 
ment  to  her  surroundings,  so  graciously  pliant 
to  every  demand  life,  however  irksome ;  the 
model,  in  short,  on  which  he  would  wish  Helen 
to  form  herself.  He  had  gone  to  her,  cloaked 
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in  OHuplacency,  with  his  felicitous  news;  he 
had  come  away,  bruised  and  chilled,  feeling 
as  if  she  had  stripped  the  coat  from  his  back 
and  thrust  him  out  of  the  door.  Her  slow, 
painful  words  still  ached  in  his  mind. 

“  But  she’s  so  young,  Archibald !  Fourteen 
years  younger  than  you  are!  She’ll  bore  you 
terribly  in  a  year  or  so.” 

“  But  she’U  learn.” 

“Yes.”  Her  voice  took  on  a  sudden,  in¬ 
comprehensible  harshness;  she  looked  down 
into  her  son’s  eyes  with  the  peering  eyes  of  a 
stranger.  “  Yes.  Poor  little  soul,  there’s  no 
doubt  of  that.  Be  sure  she’ll  learn.” 

“Here  we  are!”  Belmont  swung  the  girl 
from  the  carriage,  and  hurried  her  up  the 
steep  brownstone  steps.  She  stood  at  his 
elbow  while  he  rang,  passive,  silent;  she  pre¬ 
ceded  him  decorously  into  the  dim,  high¬ 
shouldered  drawing-room  and  seated  hers^ 
with  the  grace  of  a  princess.  Belmont  knew 
the  panic  that  plucked  at  her  throat;  he  could 
have  caught  her  to  his  heart  to  soothe  her 
when  his  mother’s  step  crossed  the  hall  and 
the  girl  rose,  her  head  royally  aloft,  her  body 
quivering  like  a  trapped  bird. 

“I  think,”  said  his  mother,  carrying  the 
situation  admirably,  as  he  had  known  that  she 
would  do,  “I  think  you  may  just  run  along, 
Archibald.  We  don’t  really  want  you  around. 
You  see,  dear,  we’re  going  to  talk  about  you. 
Good-by!” 


“  He  has  been  a  good  son,  a  dear  son.  Al¬ 
ways.” 

The  room  was  clouding  to  twilight;  but  the 
two  women  still  sat  before  the  low  fire,  hand 
in  hand.  Belmont  had  hoped  for  an  early 
understanding  between  them;  but  this  was 
not  merely  understanding.  This  was  capitu¬ 
lation. 

“I  know,”  murmured  the  girl.  Her  eyes 
were  starry.  ^  She  drew  the  mother’s  hand 
down  tight  against  her  cheek.  “Oh,  some¬ 
times  1  do  wish  so  much  he  was  just  a  little 
boy  again,  like  Jimmy  Averill!  He  must  have 
been  such  a  doling.  Did  you  always  dress 
him  in  those  funny  little  braided  kilts  and 
those  fat  white  stockings,  like  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  he  gave  me?  ;^d  his  cunning  hair 
roached  up?  Oh,  he  was  so  dear!  The 
other  day  I  tried  to  make  him  push  his  hair 
up  like  that  picture,  but  he  wouldn’t  even  try, 
and  he  lauded  at  me  besides.  But  I  think 
he  knew  what  I  wanted.” 


“Yes.  I’m  sure  he  understood.” 

“If  he  just  keeps  on  understanding — and 
if  he  doesn’t  mind  I  ”  The  girl  looked  up  with 
a  quick  gasp  of  dread.  “  Oh,  I’m  going  to  be 
such  a  miserable  wife  for  him!  I  feel  it  in 
every  bone,  and  I’ve  warned  him  over  and 
over,  but  he  says  he’s  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  he  really  doesn’t  mind.  But  he  vM 
mind.  He’s  so  high  and  cool  and  serene,  and 
if  things  hurt  him,  he  just  laughs.  I  can’t 
laugh.  I’ll  have  to  run  whimpering  to  him 
every  time  I  cut  my  finger  or  bump  my  feel¬ 
ings.  I’m  going  to  love  him  so  hard  that  I 
can’t  help  showing  it;  I’m  going  to  be  so  proud 
of  him  that  I’ll  always  be  boasting  of  it.  I’ll 
be  exactly  like  a  tiresome  puppy  that’s  forever 
wanting  to  lick  your  face.  And  he’ll  loathe 
that.  He’ll  despise  it.” 

“  But  you’ll  learn,  dear.” 

“That’s  just  it.  I  must — but  what  if  I 
don’t?  What  if  I  can't?  It’s  been  sheer 
luck  that’s  made  me  please  him  this  far.  I 
won’t  always  strike  it.  And  when  the  time 
comes  that  I  miss — ” 

Her  eyes  darkened  with  a  tragic  fear. 

“It  has  been — you  won’t  mind  my  asking, 
child?  It  has  bwn  a  romantic  engagement 
from  the  beginning?” 

“Yes.  Everything.  It’s  been  like  a  play, 
a  dream.  It  was  all  wonderful.  But  isn’t  it 
always  wonderful  ?  Wasn’t  it  for  you  ?  ” 

Mary  Belmont  looked  down  upon  the  girl 
with  a  slow,  contracting  heart.  Throughout 
this  month  of  her  son’s  betrothal,  she  had  gone 
like  a  bewildered  flagellant,  scourging  herself 
with  conjecture.  It  was  Arch’s  engagement, 
Arch’s  affair;  she,  his  mother,  had  no  right  to 
speak,  in  merest  justice  no  right  to  interfere. 
Moreover,  the  woman  that  he  would  choose 
would  surely  be  clear  of  sight ;  let  her  see  mat¬ 
ters  for  herself.  The  only  type  of  woman  who 
could  ever  beguile  his  wWm  would  be  one  of 
his  own  stamp  and  time;  a  woman  of  his  own 
world,  complex,  tantalizing,  charming  with 
the  charm  of  small  nuances,  of  intricate  mood; 
as  cool  and  temperate  a  judge  as  Arch  him¬ 
self.  But  this  grave,  innocent  child,  all  wist¬ 
ful  question,  with  her  sweet  eyes,  her  baby 
mouth,  owning  her  shy  fears  with  pitiful, 
prescient  wisdom!  It  was  as  if  her  own  lost 
girlhood  rose  up  before  her  begging  for  a 
sign. 

“  It  will  be  with  you  and  Arch  as  it  was  with 
his  father  and  myself,  I  know,”  she  said  eas¬ 
ily.  Yet  her  tongue  clicked  dry  on  her  lips; 
and  she  felt  the  girl  start  against  her  arm. 
“  Arch  is  like  his  father — Arch  is  his  father. 
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There  could  be  no  closer  likeness.  And  you 
— ^yes,  it  will  be  with  you  as  it  was  with  me. 

“  I  don’t  believe  that  I  loved  him  too  much. 

I  couldn’t.  He  was  so  wise  and  splendid  and 
dear.  But  perhaps  I  showed  it  too  much.  I 
was  terribly  proud  of  being  his  wife;  and  of 
course  I  never  realized  how  my  worship  might 
wear  on  him  after  a  while.  Then  my  ideas  of 
life  were — different.  It  took  very  little  to 
make  me  happy,  and  absurdly  simple  things 
at  that.  My  box  of  a  house,  my  sewing-cir¬ 
cle,  my  church — honestly,  I  couldn’t  see  how 
any  one  could  ask  for  more.  And  I  didn’t 
care  for  the  looks  of  things ;  the  flavor,  I  might 
better  say.  Life  was  sweet  and  strong  enough . 
For  Archibald,  it  must  all  be  spiced,  all  pi¬ 
quant.  The  jjeople  he  saw  most  must  be 
piquant,  too,  no  matter  if  they  stung.  I  was 
nothing  but  bread-and-butter. 

“  It  was  not  his  fault,  you  understand.  We 
couldn’t  keep  step,  that  was  all.  Or  rather, 

I  couldn’t  keep  up,  though  I  was  always  pant¬ 
ing  along  at  his  heels.  He  wanted  everything 
— different.  If  he  could  have  had  a  pink  sun 
and  blue  trees  for  a  while,  it  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  his  soul.  He  liked  the  unexpected,  the 
opportune;  he  used  to  say  that  he  loved  me 
better  when  I  gave  him  a  whimsical  answer 
than  when  I  baked  him  a  cake.  Of  course, 

I  tried  to  do  both;  but  I  didn’t  always  suc¬ 
ceed. 

“  Then  I  was  ill  for  a  long  time;  and,  some¬ 
how — there  never  was  any  hope  of  my  catch¬ 
ing  up  after  that.  Arch  was  working  fear¬ 
fully,  and  the  time  he  took  for  rest  must 
bring  recreation,  too.  He  needed  people  who 
would  stimulate  him,  keep  him  alert;  I  was 
slow  and  dull,  and  the  harder  I  tried  to  divert 
him,  the  stupider  I  grew.  Once  in  a  while, 
though,  things  slipped  back  into  the  old  meny 
road.  Sometimes  because  .\rch  had  won  a 
case;  sometimes  because  I  had  a  red  rose  in 
my  hair.  But  there  were  other  days  when 
Arch  lost ;  and  roses  don’t  bloom  every  day. 

“  Then  the  baby  came.  He  made  up  for  a 
good  many  things;  it  was  not  a  year  before  I 
could  see  his  father  in  everything  he  did.  He 
loved  to  go  from  one  person  to  another;  he 
never  wanted  the  same  plaything  two  minutes 
together.  When  he  could  toddle,  he  was  for¬ 
ever  pushing  the  chairs  around  into  different 
places,  and  breaking  his  toys  and  then  putting 
them  together  in  new  ways.  .  .  . 

“  He  was  a  good  baby.  He  has  always  been 
a  good  son.” 

She  stopped  for  sheer  weakness.  The  girl 
was  looking  her  straight  in  the  face,  her  lips 


apart.  The  horror  in  her  wide  eyes  wrung 
the  elder  woman  with  a  pang  like  the  pang  of 
birth. 

“  He  was  always  an  interesting  child,  too,” 
she  went  on,  parroting  her  phrases,  in  a  ghast¬ 
ly  fear  of  what  she  might  have  done,  a  fran¬ 
tic,  futile  hop>e  that  she  might  yet  soften  the 
blow.  “  He  learned  his  letters  before  he  was 
three;  it  was  so  cunning  to  see  him — ” 

“  Listen.”  The  girl  broke  in  angrily  upon 
her  vain  attempt.  “  Didn’t  he  even  love  you — 
wasn’t  he  proud  of  you,  and  tender — when — 
when  the  l»by  was  a  little  thing  ?  Wasn’t  he 
always  pleased  with  you  then  ?  ” 

Mary  Belmont  looked  at  her  for  a  long 
minute.  All  the  corroding  misery  of  those 
slow,  bitter  years  crystallized  in  her  calm 
reply: 

“Yes — if  I  had  on  a  pretty  tea-gown.” 

“  Of  course,  I  know  why  you  are  telling  me 
all  this  in  this  lovely,  gentle  way,”  said  the 
girl,  at  length.  Her  voice  was  lifeless;  the 
face  she  lifted  to  Mar>'  Belmont  was  dulled, 
blighted  as  by  fire.  “  But  I’ll  have  to  answer 
you  in  my  own  way,  just  straight  out.  Has 
Arch  ever  told  you  about  me  ?  There’s  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  that  side,  too.” 

“No.  Only  that  your  father  and  mother 
both  died  when  you  were  a  tiny  little  thing, 
and  that  your  mother’s  people  brought  you 
up.  And  of  how'  much  they  loved  you.” 

“  My  mother’s  half-sisters.  My  father  had 
no  relatives.  Mrs.  Belmont,  did  you  ever  go 
hungry?  Did  you  ever  starve?” 

“I?  No.  I’ve  alwa)'s  had  something. 
Only  a  little,  perhaps.  But — enough.” 

“  I’ve  gone  without  even  that.”  Her  voice 
grew  hard,  her  mouth  trembled.  “They 
were  all  good  to  me,  every  one.  There  was 
not  much  money  left  when  my  father  died, 
but  not  one  of  them  ever  thought  of  that. 
They  took  me  straight  in.  I  was  the  hap¬ 
piest  little  thing!  I  owned  every  bit  of  it,  you 
see.  Every  one  of  their  halfAiozen  homes 
was  mine,  and  every  soul  in  them  belonged 
to  me. 

“  I  must  have  been  twelve  years  old  before 
I  began  to  see  the  difference.  My  little  cous¬ 
in  Adeline  died;  and  I  fretted  so  that  they 
sent  me  South,  to  Aunt  Louise,  for  a  change. 
I  overheard  her  telling  a  caller  how  I  had 
pined  for  Adeline :  ‘  Exactly  as  if  she  had  been 
her  own  sister.’ 

“  ‘  I  think  that  is  why  we  are  all  so  fond  of 
her,’  my  aunt  said.  Her  voice  was  very  cool 
and  sweet.  ‘  The  poor  child  has  nothing  that 
she  can  call  really  hers;  we  try  to  make  it  up 
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to  her  as  well  as  we  know  how.  But  it  is  sad 
to  think  that  she  will  never  have  anything  that 
is  truly  her  own.’ 

“  I  was  curled  up  in  the  window,  sewing  on 
a  doll’s  sun-bonnet.  I’ll  remember  the  leaves 
in  that  embroidery  as  long  as  I  draw  my 
breath.  And  yet  I  forgot  about  it  all — for  a 
while. 

“  I  remembered,  though,  when  it  came  time 
for  me  to  go  away  to  school.  Ruth  and  Irene 
and  Bertha  had  all  gone  to  college;  so  I  was 
to  go,  too.  With  t^  difference,  that  I  had 
more  clothes  and  more  pocket-money  than  any 
of  the  rest.  They  talked  it  over  before  me, 
frank  as  you  please.  I  was  ‘  poor  Helen’s 
baby,’  ‘  txwr  Frank’s  orphaned  child.’  They 
must  do  a  little  better  by  me  than  by  their 
own. 

“  It  has  been  the  same,  always — even  when 
Uncle  Stephen  died  and  left  me  that  money. 
Uncle  Stephen  was  the  loveliest  old  man  I 
ever  knew.  After  I  had  had  to  give  up  all  the 
rest,  after  I  knew  that  for  all  their  tenderness 
I  was  nothing  but  an  outsider,  I  would  keep 
on  pretending  that  I  belonged  to  him;  for  he 
was  the  only  one  who  never  seemed  to  make 
any  difference.  But  in  his  will  it  was  set 
down,  just  as  always.  He  left  everything  to 
his  nieces  and  nephews,  only  I  was  to  have  a 
trifle  more  than  any  of  the  rest :  ‘  To  assure  her 
that  she  had  been  fully  as  dear,  although  a 
stranger,  as  his  own  blo^.’ 

“G<x)d  to  me?  They  were  like  angels. 
But  they  were  never  my  own. 

“  Sometimes  I  felt  that  if  I  could  steal  any¬ 
thing  and  have  it  really  mine,  I’d  give  my  soul 
for  the  chance.  If  I  could  buy  the  right  to  be 
of  real  use  to  anybody,  even.  But  they  never 
would  let  me;  I  must  always  be  the  one  to  re¬ 
ceive.  They’d  push  me  back  when  I  tried  to 
give.  When  I  can,  I  try  to  serve  my  friends; 
and  they  tolerate  it  because  they  want  to  be 
kind  to  me.  Because  they  want  me  to  feel  as 
if  I  were  their  own.” 

“  That  is  why  you  care  so,”  said  the  mother. 

“  That  is  why  I  care.  That  is  why  I  sha’n’t 


give  it  up — even  now.  I  had  guessed  a  little 
of  what  you  told  me;  only  a  little — and  not 
half  so  bad.”  She  (kew  a  deep,  shuddering 
breath.  “  But  even  now,  when  I  know  what 
I  have  to  face,  how  hideous  it  is  going  to  be,  I 
sha’n’t  hold  back.  I’m  hungry,  I  tell  you. 
I’m  starved.  That  night  I  bandaged  his  arm 
— did  he  tell  you?  I  thought  then  that  if  I 
could  be  doing  that  as  his  wife,  even  if  he 
didn’t  care  for  me,  even  if  he  despised  me,  that 
it  would  have  been  worth  living  for,  all  these 
empty  years.  Because  he  would  belong  to 
me.  Because  for  once  I  would  have  some¬ 
thing  of  my  own.  Oh,  I  know  the  awful,  aw¬ 
ful  risks  I’m  facing!  But  I’ll  take  it  as  it 
comes,  the  neglect  and  the  rapture.  It  won’t 
be  a  feast,  maybe.  But  there’ll  always  be  a 
crust  for  me,  anyway.  And  I’m  hungiy',  I 
tell  you.  I’m  starved.” 

“Haven’t  you  taken  time  enough  to  dig 
over  every  inch  of  my  buried  past?”  Bel¬ 
mont  came  smiling  into  the  room,  and  stooped 
to  capture  a  hand  of  each.  His  handsome, 
boyish  eyes  overflowed  with  charming  light; 
his  handsome,  wilful  mouth  took  on  soft, 
winning  lines.  “Whatever  you  do,  mother, 
don’t  teach  her  all  your  conquering  arts  quite 
yet.  She’s  going  to  rule  me  with  an  iron 
hand,  as  it  is.”  He  caught  his  mother’s  chin 
in  one  firm  palm.  “  Do  you  think  you  two 
are  going  to  hit  it  off  ?  Have  you  patched  up 
an  understanding?” 

The  gaze  of  the  two  women  met  in  a  solemn 
faltering  question.  Then  the  mother  smiled. 
For,  at  his  step,  his  first  light  word,  all  the 
agony  had  faded  from  the  girl’s  sweet  eyes. 
Doubt  fell  from  her  like  a  mantle ;  once  more 
she  was  a  child,  feariess,  enraptured,  daring 
all  things,  hoping  all  things,  trusting  all  things, 
beneath  the  magic  of  her  lover’s  eyes.  So  it 
had  been  wdth  her  in  her  own  far  morning 
years.  So  it  would  forever  be.  And  it  was 
well. 

“Yes,”  said  the  mother  gently.  “I  think 
w’e’re  going  to  hit  it  off.  I’m  sure — we  under¬ 
stand.” 


Epigrams 

By  ERNEST  NEAL  LYON 

Selfishness  is  the  “original  sin.”  There  is  no  poison  like  an  ingrowing  soul. 
Extend  and  expect  courtesy,  and  you  will  receive  it. 

Defeat  is  the  acid  that  tests  a  man’s  mettle. 

Laughter  is  the  great  lubricant  of  life. 


The  Ruination 

By  PARKER 
Illustrations  by 

Margery  sat  down  under  the  apple- 
tree  and  tried  to  choke  back  the  rising 
sobs.  Oh,  it  was  a  shame,  a  shame!  To¬ 
day  at  any  rate  she  hadn’t  done  a  thing,  and 
yet  here  she  was,  condemned  to  spiend  the 
whole  afternoon  in  the  back  garden  and  miss 
all  the  fun  and  the  chUdren  and — yes,  she 
was  sure  of  it — the  ice-cream  at  Aunt  Laura’s. 
If  she  had  only  done  something  really  naughty 
— eaten  all  the  bananas  or  broken  a  wine¬ 
glass — she  felt  she  might  have  taken  the 
punishment  philosophic^ly.  But  she  hadn’t 
done  a  thing;  had  only  by  accident  spilled  a 
few  drops  of  water  on  the  table-cloth,  and  her 
mother — Well,  if  you  mustn’t  say  anything 
because  your  mother’s  a  nervous  invalid,  why 
doesn’t  the  law  or  something  prohibit  nerv¬ 
ous  invalids  from  exercising  authority  over 
people?  Now  there  was  Aunt  Laura.  She 
would  never — In  her  excess'of  feeling  Mar¬ 
gery  jumped  up  and  viciously  kicked  her  old 
friend  the  apple-tree. 

Just  then  the  pervading  stillness  was  broken 
by  a  woman’s  voice  from  a  neighboring  house, 
calling  out:  “Willie,  oh  Willie,  where  are 
you,  dearie?”  And  a  little  boy’s  voice  re¬ 
plied:  “I’m  out  in  the  yard,  mamma.  I’m 
reading.”  Then  the  firet  voice  spoke  again. 
“Mother’s  own  precious,”  it  said.  “He 
won’t  go  out  of  the  yard,  while  mamma’s 
taking  a  nap,  will  he?”  And  the  docile 
answer  went  up:  “All  right,  mamma,  I 
won’t.” 

Margery  gave  a  snort  of  disgust.  Even 
under  ordinary  conditions  the  almost  tear¬ 
fully  sympathetic  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Jones 
always  addressed  all  children,  and  her  own 
little  Willie  in  particular,  drove  Margery  near- 
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ly  wild.  It  was  something  she  had  to  endure 
often,  for  the  Jones  backyard  was  separated 
from  her  own  by  only  a  high,  solid,  board 
fence.  To-day  the  voice  was  peculiarly  exas¬ 
perating,  and  the  well-behav^  respectability 
which  echoed  back  in  the  small  son’s  reply 
was  too  much.  All  the  pent-up  anger  and 
fury  in  Margery’s  little  breast  suddenly 
vented  itself  upon  the  Jones  family.  In  a 
flash  she  seemed  to  see  in  them  the  cause  of 
all  her  unhappiness.  When  calling  upon 
her  mother,  did  not  Mrs.  Jones  always  have 
the  faculty  of  suggesting  Margery’’s  short¬ 
comings,  while  enlarging  upon  Willie’s  vir¬ 
tues?  Margery  could  hear  her  sickening, 
cooing  voice  now.  “Yes,  Mrs.  Blair,”  it 
was  reiterating,  “Willie  practises  the  piano 
every  single  day,  one  half-hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  one  half-hour  in  the  afternoon.”  Then 
after  a  slight  pause:  “Has  Margery  begun 
lessons  yet?”  Or  it  would  be:  “You  can’t 
imagine,  Mrs.  Blair,  how  rapidly  Willie  is 
learning  to  read.  The  dear  child  is  so  in¬ 
terested  that  he  studies  even  now  during 
vacation,  a  little  every  day.” 

Oh,  it  was  clear  enough  to  her!  It  was 
the  Jones  family,  mother  and  son,  and  not 
her  own  poor  invalid  mother,  who  was  to 
blame.  How  she  scorned  and  despised  the 
h)rpocrisy  of  the  Joneses!  At  that  veiy'  in¬ 
stant  she  could  see,  in  her  mind’s  eye,  Willie 
Jones,  sitting  in  his  little  red  chair  under  a 
tree,  a  great,  stiff,  sailor  collar  covering  his 
back,  a  book  in  hb  hands,  and  a  slate  and 
pencil  on  the  ground  beside  him. 

During  all  her  eleven  years  Marger)'  had 
been  essentially  a  person  of  action,  and  now,  so 
vivid  to  her  mind  was  the  imagined  picture 
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that  in  a  fury  she  snatched  up  a  large  boulder 
and  hurled  it  forcefully  in  the  supposed 
direction  of  the  offending  Willie.  It  struck 
the  fence  an  echoing  thud,  and  with  a  grating 
squeak  one  long  board  swung  loose  from  its 
lower  support.  As  the  upper  nail  still  held, 
the  board  stood  out  like  a  stiff  flap.  This  was 
interesting,  es{>ecially  as  it  elicited  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surprise  from  the  other  side. 
Margery  stepped  briskly  toward  the  newly 
made  opening,  and  looked  through.  Yes,  it 
was  just  as  ^e  had  supposed.  There  was 
Willie  Jones,  red  chair,  sailor  collar,  book 
and  all. 

Willie  was  staring  at  the  gaping  fence  and 
at  her,  with  open-mouthed  astonishment. 

“Did  you  do  that?”  he  demanded  sharply. 
Margery  pointed  her  nose  aggressively. 
“What  ’u’d  you  do,  if  I  did?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  I  want  to  know  who  done  it,”  re¬ 
peated  Willie  doggedly. 

“Well,  I  did.  So  there,  Mr.  Baby.” 

“What  for?” 

“’Cause  I  felt  like  it,”  answered  Margery 
promptly. 

Conversationally  that  was  the  end  of  that 
subject,  and,  as  it  was  Willie’s  turn  to  speak, 
he  had  to  try  another  one. 

“What  you  been  crying  about?”  he  asked 
in  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  before. 

“I  ain’t  been  crying,”  returned  Margery. 

“You  have,  too.  I  can  tell.” 

“I  ain’t,  I  tell  you,”  shouted  Margery 
angrily.  She  took  one  threatening  step  for¬ 
ward.  “Willie  Jones,”  she  continued,  “did 
you  ever  see  me  cry?” 

Now  Willie  had  many  times,  as  Margery 
well  knew;  but  he  was  by  nature  peacefully 
inclined,  and  under  the  circumstances  deemed 
it  best  to  amswer:  “No.” 

There  was  no  excuse  for  a  continuation 
of  hostilities,  so  Margery  sat  down  on 
the  grass. 

As  she  looked  at  Willie  Jones,  at  the  exa.s- 
perating  stiffness  of  that  sailor  collar,  at  the 
straight  part  in  his  hair,  a  new  thought  came 
to  her.  If  she  could  only  ruin  him,  then  and 
there,  body  and  soul!  Oh,  what  a  revenge 
that  would  be  on  his  miserable,  sneaking 
mother!  If  she  could  only  strip  him  of  all 
those  symbols  so  much  approved  by  grown¬ 
up  respectability:  shoes  and  stockings,  sailor 
collar,  brushed  hair,  and  clean  hands*  How 
to  tempt  him — that  was  the  question.  If  he 
were  only  like  other  boys,  she  would  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  She  distrusted  her  power 
with  Willie,  but  he  was  worth  a  trial. 


“  You  can’t  guess  what  I’m  making,”  she 
began  amiably. 

Willie  only  wanted  a  chance  to  be  friendly, 
and  so,  interested  at  once,  he  asked :  “  What  ?” 

“A  seine,”  answered  Margery.  “I’ve  got 
a  piece  of  ’skuiter  bar,  and  a  hoop,  and  a 
broomstick,  and  I’m  going  to  make  a  seine, 
and  I’m  going  out  to  the  woods,  and  I’m 
going  to  get  a  whole  lot  of  minnies.” 

Margery  peeped  up  to  see  how  her  words 
were  taking  effect.  There  was  a  hungry 
look  on  Willie  Jones’s  face.  It  was  evident 
that  he,  too,  would  go  a-fishing. 

“I’m  going  home  to  make  the  seine,  now,” 
continued  Margery,  half -rising.  “If  you 
want  to,”  she  went  on  hospitably,  “you  can 
come  over  and  help  me.” 

“All  right,”  assented  Willie  gladly.  “But 
wait  a  minute  till  I  ask  my  mamma.” 

“Till  you  ask  your  mummy,  baby,” 
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mimicked  Margery.  “Can’t  you  ever  do 
nothing  without  asking  your  mamma?” 

“Well,  I  can’t  go  to  your  house  without 
asking,”  retorted  Willie  hotly.  Then  he 
stopped  short.  He  was  naturally  polite  and 
would  not  for  anything  tell  Margery  what  a 
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dangerous  companion  his  mother  considered 
her.  He  hoped  Margery  hadn’t  understood. 

But  Margery  had. 

She  sat  down  carelessly  again  on  the  grass. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  any  minnies?”  she 
asked. 

Yes,  Willie  had.  The  boys  he  knew  in 
school,  who  went  barefooted  all  the  summer, 
always  brought  home  old  tin  cans  filled  with 
minnies  and  things.  Yes,  he  had  often  seen 
minnies. 

“How  big?”  demanded  Margery’. 

Willie,  measuring  with  his  hand,  hazarded 
a  guess  of  about  a  foot. 

“Huh,  is  that  all?”  sniffed  Margery. 
“I  know  a  crick  where  they’re  this  long.” 
And  she  marked  off  about  four  feet  on  the 
grass. 

Willie  was  impressed. 

“And  right  near  that  same  crick,”  con¬ 
tinued  Margery,  “there’s  a  great,  big — W'ill 
you  cross  your  heart,  honest  Injun,  that  you 
won’t  tell  nobody  if  I  tell  you?” 

Willie  p>erformed  the  sacred  rites,  and 
Margery  continued  in  a  lowered  voice: 
“There’s  a  great  big  apple-tree,  just  loaded 
with  great  big  ripe  apples,  and  1  dast  have 
all  I  want,  too.” 

Willie  gazed  at  Margery  with  even  a  hun¬ 
grier  look  than  before.  It  was  still  too  early 
in  the  season  for  apples  to  be  plentiful,  and 
he  had  had  lamentably  few  of  them. 

“Where  is  it,  Margery?”  he  asked,  in  an 
awestruck  tone. 

Margery  thought  it  w’as  time  to  leave  again. 
She  st(^  up. 

“I’m  going  out  to  it  now,”  she  announced, 
moving  toward  the  gap  in  the  fence. 

Willie  didn’t  like  to  see  her  disappear  so 
quickly. 

“Ain’t  you  goin’  to  make  a  seine,  this  af¬ 
ternoon?”  he  called  after  her. 

“I  can  do  that  to-morrow  morning,”  she 
answered  lightly,  half-way  through  the  fence. 
Then  she  turned  her  head.  “Say,  Willie, 
would  you  like  to  go  with  me  to  the  apple- 
tree?  You  can  if  you  want  to.” 

Willie  stood  up  in  happy  excitement.  “  All 
right,”  he  cried.  “  Wait  a  minute,  till - ” 

Margery  whirled  around.  “  W'illie  Jones!  ” 
she  said  sternly;  “you  crossed  your  heart, 
honest  Injun,  that  you  wouldn’t  tell  nobody 
about  that  apple-tree,  and  if  you  go  blabbin’ 
to  your  mother.  I’ll — I’ll — never  speak  to 
you  again!” 

Willie  was  puzzled.  His  mind  moved  on 
simple  lines  and  it  was  thrown  into  helpless 


confusion  by  subtleties  such  as  the  precocious 
Margery  dealt  in.  Three  things  were  clear 
to  him;  he  couldn’t  go  without  asking  his 
mother;  yet  he  couldn’t  ask  his  mother;  and 
he  did  want  those  apples  awfully. 

“Besides,”  insinuated  Margery,  “ain’t 
your  mother  asleep  ?  I  think  it  would  be  a 
shame  for  a  great  big  boy  like  you  to  want 
to  wake  your  mother  when  she’s  asleep.” 

That  was  true.  Wilh'e  immediately  saw 
things  in  the  proper  light.  He  would  go 
and  could  later  e.xplain  to  his  mother  the 
scruple  that  had  prevented  his  asking  per¬ 
mission.  Moreover,  he  w’ould  bring  her 
home  a  big,  juicy  apple.  His  mother  liked 
apples  as  well  as  he  did. 

He  crawled  through  the  fence  after  Mar¬ 
gery,  and  both  children  skirted  silently  around 
the  house  and  slipped  out  by  the  front  gate. 
The  little  suburban  street  was  deserted,  for 
the  early  afternoon  sun  was  beating  down  with 
terrific  force.  The  girl  and  the  boy  hurried 
on  with  never  a  pause  nor  a  glance  behind. 
Three  squares  and  a  turn  carried  them  be¬ 
yond  the  last  houses  and  to  a  new  street  in 
the  first  stages  of  construction.  Down  this 
they  went  over  patches  of  sharp-pointed 
foundation  rock,  and  stretches  of  cracked, 
yellow  clay,  till  they  reached  at  last  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  wide  meadow,  and  a  barl>ed-wire 
fence  surmounted  by  a  huge  trespass-sign. 

Margery’s  pulse  beat  high.  Here  was  the 
opportunity  to  open  her  campaign  in  good 
earnest. 

“Now  you  help  me  through,  and  then  I’ll 
help  you,”  said  she,  showing  Willie  how  to 
hold  up  a  wire. 

Willie  did  as  he  was  directed  and  Margery 
slipped  through  with  an  agility  that  besp>oke 
practise.  Then  she  took  the  wire  from 
Willie’s  hand  and  he  got  down  on  hands  and 
knees  to  crawl  under.  It  was  evidently  his 
first  struggle  with  barb-wire,  and  he  was  very 
bungling  about  it. 

“Hurry!”  cried  Margery.  “I  can’t  hold 
this  forever.”  Even  as  she  spoke  the  wire 
slipped  from  her  fingers,  descended  with  a 
swoop  upon  the  collared  back  of  the  luck¬ 
less  Willie,  and  there  was  the  sickem'ng  sound 
of  a  zigzag  tear. 

It  was  a  beautiful  rent  to  Margery’s  eye, 
and  she  gave  herself  a  second’s  bli^  con¬ 
templating  it  Then  she  began  scedding: 
“Now  you  see  what  you  done,  slowpoke. 
You  tOTe  a  little  hole  in  your  pretty  collar.” 

“  Is  it  very  little  ?  ”  ask^  Willie.  His  neck 
was  fat  and  he  couldn’t  turn  around  very  far. 
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Margery  examined  the  great 
tear  judicially.  “Yes,”  she  an¬ 
nounced  brazenly.  “It’s  a  little 
one.  I’ll  pin  it  when  we  go  home 
and  your  mother’ll  never  know.” 

They  followed  the  line  of  the 
fence  until  they,  reached  a  tiny 
valley  at  one  comer  of  the 
meadow.  Here  there  was  a  bit 
of  grateful  shade,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  threw  themselves  down  on 
the  grass  to  rest.  Just  below 
them  the  meadow  brook  spread 
out  into  a  little  pool.  Its  spark¬ 
ling  coolness  was  irresistibly  in¬ 
viting,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Margery  was  unbuttoning  her 
shoes. 

“I’m.goin’  wading,”  she  re¬ 
marked. 

Willie  watched  her  a  moment, 
and  then  began  unlacing  his  own 
shoes.  Margery’s  cup  of  joy  was 
filling  rapidly.  How  gloriously 
disreputable  Willie  would  look 
by  the  time  he  returned  to  his 
mother’s  arms. 

One  thing,  however,  troubled 
her  a  little.  Willie  was  enjoying 
himself  too  much — that  is,  too 
innocently.  She  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  him  yield  con- 
sciou.sly  and  a  little  fearfully  to 
her  enticing  temptations.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  had  no  thought  that 
he  was  doing  anything  forbidden. 
His  enjoyment  in  the  present 
seemed  perfect,  untouched  by 
apprehension  of  anything  that 
was  to  come.  He  splash^  into 
the  brook  with  as  loud  a  shout  of 
delight  as  any  other  boy  might 
have  given.  Neither  did  he  waste 
a  scruple  on  his  clothes,  but 
swooped  recklessly  after  skip¬ 
pers,  and  plunged  excitedly  at 
the  occasional  minnows  that 
flashed  by.  Margery  was  aston¬ 
ished.  Would  he,  she  wondered, 
be  all  right,  were  he  not  handi¬ 
capped  by  his  mother. 

They  idled  an  hour  and  more 
in  the  pool;  and  then,  with  shoes 
and  stockings  tied  together,  and 
thrown  over  their  shoulders,  they 
proceeded  forward,  barefooted. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  brook 
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they  struck  a  little  path,  worn  smooth  and 
solid.  This  was  fortunate  for  one  of  them 
at  least,  to  whom  running  barefoot  was  an 
entirely  novel  ex{)erience. 

Under  another  fence  and  across  another 
meadow,  and  the  promised  apple-tree  ap¬ 
peared.  It  was  a  miserable  little  apple-tree, 
aged  and  shriveled;  a  scrub-seedling  that 
had  lived  a  lifetime  against  hard  odds.  It 
crowded  up  close  against  the  meadow  fence 
as  though  to  seek  protection  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tall  woodland  trees  that  grew  just  be¬ 
yond — a  group  of  straight  walnuts.  Mar¬ 
gery,  with'  a  faint  conviction  that  the  apple- 
tree  might  not  seem  all  that  her  reports  had 
painted  it,  thought  it  advisable  to  call  Willie’s 
ition  to  these  latter. 

‘ See  them  big  trees  ? ”  she  asked.  “They’re 
walnuts,  and  I’m  cornin’  here  next  Novem¬ 
ber  when  the  nuts  are  ripe  to  get  a  sackful.” 

Willie  was  silent  a  moment  and  then  re¬ 
plied,  unex|)ectedly:  “So  am  I.” 

She  pulled  herself  up  into  its  gnarled 
branches  and  Willie  followed  close  behind 
her.  Seats  were  found  in  the  branches  and 
they  were  soon  eating,  or  better,  chewing. 
It  was  rather  handsome  of  Willie  not  to  a^ 
where  the  big,  ripe,  juicy  apples  were.  He 
didn’t  say  a  word  about  them,  but  picked 
the  little  green  abortions  that  the  tree  afford¬ 
ed,  bruis^  them  against  their  mother  trunk 
as  he  saw  Margery  do,  chewed  the  pulp  with 
gusto,  and  then  spat  out  manfully. 

“Jimminy!”  exclaimed  Margery,  “I  wish 
we  had  some  salt.  These  would  be  dandy 
with  salt.” 

She  hadn’t  much  fear  of  cholera  morbus 
for  herself,  for  the  last  time  she  had  eaten 
green  fruit  she  had  escaped.  But  she  won¬ 
dered  about  Willie.  So  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned,  she  would  just  as  soon  that 
he  didn’t  have  it;  for  he  wasn’t  a  half  bad 
little  chap,  once  you  got  to  know  him.  Still 
an  illness  so  contracted  would  be  a  crowning 
degradation  for  his  mother. 

The  little  path  that  had  brought  them  to  the 
apple-tree,  continued  its  way  through  the 
meadow  into  a  field  of  ripening  grain.  Mar¬ 
gery  had  never  gone  beyond  the  apple-tree, 
and  wondering  where  the  path  might  lead, 
glanced  along.  She  saw  something  that 
made  her  scream  with  fright.  Coming  down 
the  path  on  the  run,  directly  toward  them, 
was  an  old  farmer  with  a  gun  under  his  arm. 
To  her  quick,  childish  imagination  it  was  the 
approach  of  judgment  in  visible  form.  She 
knew  that  dire  punishment  was  threatened 


to  all  intruders  on  the  large  “iVo  Trespass¬ 
ing"  sign  which  they  had  passed  at  the 
first  fence;  and  not  for  a  moment  did  she 
suppose  that  the  old  man  would  do  any  less 
than  kill  them  both  in  cold  blood. 

“Don’t  shoot!  Don’t  shoot!”  she  cried 
wildly.  “Don’t  shoot!  We’ll  come  down!” 

“Keep  still,  you  little  fools!”  the  farmer 
shouted.  “I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  hurt  you!” 
But  as  he  spoke  he  rais^  his  gun  to  his  shoul¬ 
der  and,  so  it  seemed  to  the  frightened  chil¬ 
dren,  aimed  at  them. 

“Don’t — ”  screamed  Margery  once  more, 
convulsed  with  terror.  Ho*  vision  was 
.suddenly  obstructed,  for  Willie  Jones  had 
crawled  along  his  branch  and  placed  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  her.  She  clutched  him  and 
clung  to  him  hysterically.  There  was  a 
loud  report.  Both  chUdren  instinctively  shut 
their  eyes,  and  held  themselves  tense  an 
instant.  Then  an  unearthly  clamor  arose 
as  it  seemed  from  all  directioas.  There  was 
another  report;  and  something  that  felt  sharp 
and  hot  struck  Willie  on  his  bare  leg.  He 
didn’t  say  anything,  but  he  supposed  he  was 
kiUed. 

The  clamor  subsided  gradually  and  there 
were  no  more  shots.  Margery,  her  little 
chest  still  heaving  convulsively,  ^owly  looked 
up. 

“Willie,”  she  quavered.  “Willie,  are  you 
hurt?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  opening  his  eyes  with 
a  pop. 

They  disengaged  themselves  from  each 
other’s  arms,  and  peeped  timidly  about.  All 
seemed  strangely  quiet.  The  old  farmer 
was  rapidly  disappearing  at  the  far  end  of 
the  wheat-fidd,  and  in  place  the  unearthly 
clamor  the  only  sound  that  they  heard  was 
the  hoarse  cawing  of  a  flock  of  crows  that 
was  vanishing  in  the  distance. 

“^Tiere  are  you  hurt,  Willie?”  asked 
Margery  weakly. 

“In  my  leg,  I  think,”  answered  Willie. 

He  squirmed  about  until  he  was  able  to 
gaze  at  the  injured  limb.  All  he  could  find 
was  a  small  red  spot.  He  had  evidently 
been  struck  by  a  grain  of  scattering  shot; 
but  neither  he  nor  Margery  knew  this. 

They  climbed  quietly  diown  out  of  the  tree. 
Margery  was  still  sobbing  a  little. 

“Willie.”  she  gulped,  brokenly,  “and  you 
— you  got  in  front  of  me — and — and  you 
might  have  been  killed.”  Then  she  remem- 
beml;  she  remembered  the  ruin  she  had 
planned  for  him  and  the  temptations  she  had 


IT  WAS  RATHER  HANDSOME  OF  WILLIE  NOT  TO  ASK  WHERE  WERE  THE  BIG.  RIPE, 
JUICY  APPLES. 


been  leading  him  into,  and  she  sat  down  on 
the  ground  and  rocked  herself  miserably. 

Willie  stood  over  her  and  patted  her  head 
a  little  awkwardly.  He  would  have  com¬ 
forted  her  if  he  had  known  how. 

“Oh,  Willie!”  choked  Margery,  “it  was  all 
my  fault  and — and — will  you  forgive  me?” 

Willie  looked  puzzled.  “  ’Tain’t  nobody’s 
fault,”  he  answered.  “And  anyhow  I  don’t 
believe  he  was  shootin’  at  us  at  all,  ’cause 
if  he  was,  he  ’ud  ha’  hit  us.” 

Then  he  noticed  something  lying  close  be¬ 
side  them  on  the  ground.  “  Look  here,  Mar¬ 
gery!”  he  cried,  excitedly.  “If  here  ain’t  a 
dead  crow!  That  proves  it!  There  must 
have  been  crows  up  in  the  walnut-trees  and 
wc  just  didn’t  know  it.  And  it  must  ha’ 
been  the  crows  that  made  all  that  racket,  too, 
don’t  you  think  so?” 

Willie’s  mind,  not  burdened  with  any  load 

guilt,  soon  threw  off  entirely  the  effect  of 


the  scare,  and  became  absorbed  again  in  the 
enjoyment  of  new  experiences.  With  Margery 
it  was  otherwise.  She  was  deeply  penitent 
for  having  so  misjudged  Willie  in  the  past. 
She  was  anxious  to  show  him  that  she  admired 
him  for  his  bravery;  yes,  and  for  himself,  too. 
She  wanted  to  let  him  know  that  hereafter  they 
were  going  to  be  comrades.  Along  the  last 
stretch  of  meadow  she  tried  to  open  up  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  Willie  seemed  not  to  understand 
what  it  was  she  wished  to  say.  His  mind  was 
entirely  occupied  by  other  thoughts;  pleasant 
thoughts,  too,  for  his  face  was  smiling  and  he 
was  nodding  familiarly  to  the  fence-posts  and 
the  meadow-grasses.  After  two  or  three  at¬ 
tempts,  Margery  desisted,  and  walked  on  in 
a  silence  that  became  ever  more  and  more 
forlorn. 

When  they  turned  into  the  new  street  again 
the  rays  of  the  .setting  sun  caught  them  fuU  in 
the  face.  Margery  kept  shading  her  eyes  with 
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one  hand,  and  for  an  occasional  relief  glanced 
sideways  at  her  companion.  He,  however, 
unconscious  of  the  molten  brightness  toward 
which  he  was  walking,  looked  straight  ahead, 
with  the  determined  air  of  a  man  who  is  on 
the  direct  path  of  duty  and  knows  as  much. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye, 
Margery  caught  sight  of  the  jagged  tear 
which  the  barb-wire  had  made  in  Willie’s 
sailor  collar.  A  sickening  wave  of  remorse 
swept  over  her.  How  cowardly  she  had 
been!  What  would  he  think  when  he  knew 
about  it — he  who  had  risked  his  life  on  her 
account! 

“Willie,”  she  cried,  desperately. 

Willie  did  not  hear. 

“Willie,”  she  cried  again.  “I  told — a — 
story!  The  bob  we  did  tear  your  collar — 
an  awful  big  hole — and — and  it  was  all  my 
fault,  too.”  She  ended  vdth  a  msh,  hoping 
that  he  would  do  the  noble  thing  once  more, 
and  hurry  to  her  comfort.  Not  yet  did  she 
realize  to  what  heights  her  companion  had 
risen. 

“Don’t  matter,”  said  he,  unconcernedly, 
and  scarcely  glancing  backward.  “  I  know^ 
it  all  along.  But  I  don’t  care.”  And  he 
looked  again  into  the  setting  sun,  which  was 
glorious  with  the  bright  promises  the  future 
was  holding  forth.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  had  been  opened  up  to  him  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  he  was  taking  immediate  pos¬ 
session.  In  a  vague,  uncertain  way,  he  felt 
that  there  might  be  some  opposition  to  be  met 
and  overcome  before — well,  say,  his  mother 
came  to  gee  things  in  the  proper  light.  But 
dominating  this  conviction  was  another  one, 
that,  come  what  might,  he  would  win  out  in 
the  end. 

What  if  his  great  sailor  collar  were  tom  and 
mined  ?  He  was  aware  that  before — well,  if 
you  insist  on  tying  a  person  to  dates — that  very 
morning,  it  would  have  been  different.  But 
now — well,  why  didn’t  it  matter  now?  Why, 
because  he  wasn’t  going  to  wear  sailor  collars 
any  more;  and  in  that  case  what  concern  of 
his  was  it  whether  his  whole  collection  of 
them  was  tom  or  not?  This  reminded  him 
that  another  economy  in  his  clothing  hereafter 
would  be  in  shoes  and  stockings.  Not  only  as 
a  matter  of  comfort,  though  that  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  himself  might  be  a  consideration, 
but — ^and  as  time  went  on  he  found  his  argu¬ 
ments  getting  very  strong  on  this  point — 
cause  a  boy  ought  to  be  able  to  walk  barefooted 


on  hot  sand,  and  over  pebbles  even  if  they  are 
a  little  sharp.  He  had  a  fmrboding  that  the 
opposition  to  be  met  here  would  be  even 
greater  than  in  the  matter  of  the  collars. 
But  he  could  be  firm.  When  the  whole  world 
was  to  be  gained — the  woods,  the  creeks,  the 
long,  long  roads — what  would  be  a  little 
wrangling  and  scolding  every  morning  for  a 
month  or  so,  especially  if  the  other  person  did 
all  the  wrangling  and  the  scolding,  and  you 
just  went  ? 

He  scarcely  remembered  the  little  girl  at 
his  side.  He  was  thinking  of  great  things. 

Poor  little  Margery!  She  was  humbled  and 
subdued;  ready  for  almost  any  extreme  of 
self-abasement.  But  gradually  the  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  her  that  the  Iwy  didn’t  expect 
her  to  say  anything,  nor  do  an)^ing — nor  be 
anything.  She  was  only  a  girl.  She  felt  the 
tears  rising  to  her  eyes,  but  pushed  them  back 
hard.  She  was  so  wil  ling  to  meet  him  half-w'ay , 
nay,  three-fourths  of  the  way;  and  he  was 
utterly  oblivious  of  her  existence.  Only  yes¬ 
terday  how  pleased  he  would  have  been.  She 
realized  that  somehow  and  somewhere  they 
had  changed  positions  in  those  few  after¬ 
noon  hours.  No  more  could  she  taunt  him 
through  the  fence;  no  more  impress  him  with 
tales  of  wild  daring.  The  day  of  such  things 
was  past.  Perhaps  if  he  were  magnanimous, 
he  would  occasionally,  in  the  future,  share 
some  escapade  with  her.  She  even  went  so 
far  as  to  hop>e  he  would. 

When  they  reached  Margery’s  gate: 

“So  long,”  remarked  WUlie,  carelessly, 
keeping  straight  on  toward  the  back  fence. 
Margery  wanted  to  say  something,  but  as  she 
wasn’t  quite  sure  what  it  was,  she  held  her 
peace. 

When  Willie  reached  the  fence,  he  turned 
around.  “Say,”  he  began,  “I’m  a-goin* 
fishin’  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  I’m  goin’ 
to  make  a  seine  to-morrow  morning,  and  if 
you’ve  got  some  hoops  and  ’skuiter  bar,  you 
can  help  me  if  you  want  to.” 

Margery  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears. 
To  think  he  would  take  her  words  and  pre¬ 
tend — !  She  wanted  to  tell  him  how  mean 
he  was,  and  how  she  hated  him,  and  how  she 
hated  all  boys.  But  when  she  tried  to  say  it, 
she  heard  only  a  meek  little  voice,  so  meek 
that  ^e  won^red  whose  it  was.  And  the 
meek  little  voice  was  saying:  “All  right, 
Willie.  When  you’re  ready  just  call  over  the 
fence.” 
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SHAMS 

The  series  of  articles,  “Experiences  of  a  Nursery 
Governess,”  in  Everybody’s,  is  proving  of  very 
great  interest  to  me,  and  no  doubt  to  many  others, 
^ere  are  many  points  brought  out  by  Miss  Bensley 
which  should  provide  subjects  of  deep  thought  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  care  and  training  of  children. 

One  point  upon  which  I  have  been  pondering 
since  the  reading  of  the  April  instalment  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  shams.  The  house  in  which  Miss  Bensley’s 
experience  recorded  in  that  number  took  place  was, 
she  telb  us,  furnished  with  imitations.  I  wonder 
how  many  families  are  content  to  live  year  after 
year  surrounded  by  just  such  furnishings — imita¬ 
tion  Oriental  rugs,  imitation  cut  glass,  imitation 
mahogany,  marble,  paintings,  and  himdreds  of  other 
articles  w^h  are  not  what  they  pretend  to  be.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  “just  as  go^.”  How  many  of 
these  people  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  influence  these 
things  are  having,  not  only  upon  their  children’s 
taste,  but,  far  more  important,  upon  their  morals? 
No  one  can  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  shams  without 
being  more  or  less  of  a  sham  himself.  He  thinks 
his  tmngs  are  as  good  as  his  neighbors,  because  (to 
him)  they  look  just  as  good.  Therefore  if  he  can 
make  himself  look  like  something  good,  that  is  all 
that  b  necessary.  Never  mind  wMt  bra.<»  hb  inner 
self  b  made  of,  if  he  can  gild  it  over  with  a  thin  coating 
of  assurance,  or  learning,  or  what  not. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  instead  of  putting 
our  money  into  quantities  of  cheap  fumbhings 
we  should  save  it  and  buy  a  few  good  articles.  This 
policy  persbtently  followed  will  result  after  a  few 
years  in  a  home  tastefully  fumbhed  with  genuine 
things,  and  the  children  will  not  be  gaining  false 
standards,  but  learning  to  admire  only  the  true  and 
genuine.  Mrs.  R.  H.  T. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DIAMONDS  AND  DISAPPOINTMENTS 

I  have  just  read  Mbs  Bensley’s  third  article, 
“Experiences  of  a  Nursery  Governess,”  in  the 
March  number  of  Everybody’s,  and  could  wbh 
that  every  father  and  mother  could  not  only  read 
it  but  ponder  upon  it.  The  child  b  generally  a 
reflection  of  the  parent.  If  the  father  b  brutal, 
ill-mannered,  and  profane,  can  he  expect  hb  son  to 
be  sober,  considerate,  and  noble-minded?  If  the 
mother  b  indulgent,  indifferent,  and  careless,  can 


she  expect  her  daughter  to  be  other  than  haughty, 
dbrespectful,  and  selfish? 

If  an  irreligious  atmosphere  pervades  the  home, 
God  pity  the  children,  for  they  are  sadly  handicapped 
in  the  battle  of  life.  We  are  making  some  serious 
mbtakes  in  the  training  of  children  which  we  shall 
latterly  rue  some  day. 

Boys  are  educat^  with  the  one  object  in  view 
of  making  a  success — and  by  success  here  b  meant 
the  ability  to  accumulate  dollars — rather  than  of 
building  a  character  and  making  a  life. 

Girb  are  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  chief 
object  in  life  b  to  marry  a  bank  account  rather  than 
a  man.  If  a  sudden  change  occurs,  the  poor  girl 
wakes  up  to  the  realization  that  she  has  had  an 
establbhment  for  a  few  years  but  not  a  home.  Costly 
surroundings  will  not  take  the  place  of  love,  nor  are 
disappointments  assuaged  by  diamonds. 

When  shall  we  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  future 
of  the  child  depends  largely  upon  home-training? 
The  father  lives  in  the  Kfe  of  hb  boy  long  after  that 
father  has  passed  from  earthly  scenes;  and  the 
mother  still  influences  her  daughter  when  that  daugh¬ 
ter  has  children  of  her  own.  J.  W.  S. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  DOLEFUL  PROPHECY  . 

Will  you  allow  a  few  words  of  dissent  from  Mbs 
Bensley’s  doleful  prophecy  for  her  “Woodman” 
children,  in  the  February  number?  I  submit 
that  her  premises  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  her 
conclusion.  Regrettable  as  appear  the  children’s 
isolation,  the  parents’  choice  of  toys  and  lack  of 
higher  culture,  the  children  have  been  disciplined  and 
are  being  taught.  The  age  of  the  oldest  boy  b 
eleven,  about  the  age  for  l^rding-school,  to  which 
(to  judge  from  a  sentence  in  the  article)  hb  parents 
purpose  eventually  to  send  him.  .  Hb  physical  slow¬ 
ness  would  seem  constitutional,  and  never  could  be 
entirely  removed  by  any  training  whatever.  Hb 
mind  seems  alert;  that  it  has  not  been  overstimu¬ 
lated  b  probably  good  for  the  lad’s  future,  and  few 
will  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  four  years  at  board¬ 
ing-school,  followed  by  four  at  ccfllege,  will  not 
thoroughly  fit  such  a  hoy  for  the  struggle  with  the 
world.  That  the  fitther  b  capable  of  managing  a 
large  estate  successfully  argues  an  old-fashioned 
ability  which  has  possibly  descended  to  the  son. 
These  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  also  to  the  younger 
children,  none  of  them  older  than  four  years.  I  will 
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venture  to  sugmt  in  thb  connection  that  success  in 
the  stienuouslifc  is  not  yet  the  ideal  of  a  certain 
class  of  parents,  among  whom  the  “Woodmans” 
appear  to  be,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  here 
and  there  the  milder  virtues  should  still  be  preserved. 

And  a  few  words  about  the  children’s  esthetic 
future.  So  small  a  proportion  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  receives  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  that  it  is 
not  strange  if  these  children  have  missed  this  phase 
of  modem  culture.  I  venture  to  think  that  for  young 
people  this  lack  can  later  be  supplied.  I  believe 
that  the  sense  of  beauty,  even  the  mere  appreciation 
of  color  harmonies,  may  lie  dormant  for  years  and 
still  be  roused  by  proper  environment,  for  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  college  graduate,  reared  in  the 
ordinary  unesthetic  American  home,  suddenly  and 
completely  roused  to  the  world’s  accomplishment 
in  the  fine  arts,  by  European  travel.  If  the  feeling 
for  beauty  is  present  it  will  respond,  in  girl  or  boy, 
when  the  appeal  comes.  That  the  appeal  comes 
late  is  of  course  unfortunate,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  call  from  eaiiy  childhood  with  little  more 
than  mechanical  advantaM  to  a  child  who  (like 
one  with  no  ear  for  musiO  has  no  eye  for  beauty. 
In  this  regard,  also,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  thru 
character  and  usefulness  do  not  depend  upon 
esthetic  perceptions.  It  strikes  me  that  Miss 
Bensley’s  disapproval  of  these  parents  is  far  too 
severe,  and  her  prophecy  for  the  children  unduly 
pessimistic.  From  her  description  of  the  “Wood¬ 
man”  household  I  had  expected  (after  a  mild  dis¬ 
approval  of  certain  features  of  the  children’s  training 
features  which  she,  with  the  wide  freedom  of  spec^ 
allowed  her  by  the  parents,  mi^t  have  done  much  to 
change)  the  cheerful  conclusion  that,  as  a  balance 
to  the  wholly  spoiled  “  Martins,”  just  such  families 
as  the  “  Wo^mans”  are  needed  in  the  world. 

Concord,  Mass.  A.  F. 

THE  SUNDAY  VOICE 

E.  F.  T.,  in  your  April  number’s  “Straight  Talk,” 
holds  parents  to  be  at  fault  for  allowing  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  go  or  not  go  to  Sunday-school,  as  they 
choose.  This  is  true.  Yet  there  is  another  idea. 
When  a  boy,  I  was  compelled  to  attend  every  Sun¬ 
day.  There  was  nothing  to  make  Sunday-school 
attractive  to  children  (and  I  notice  Sunday-schools 
have  not  progressed  far  in  this  reg^ard  since  then). 
To  begin  with,,  my  public  school  teacher,  who  had 
whipp^  me  several  times  during  the  week,  was 
superintendent.  He  was  a  well-meaning  soul,  but 
his  “  Sunday  voice,”  being  so  much  more  pious  than 
his  “every-^ay”  one,  and  his  sweet  Sunday  dis¬ 
position  filled  me  with  childish  disgust,  in  the 
second  place,  my  teacher  had  not  studied  the  lesson 
more  than  I  had,  and  had  not  studied  it  in  the  li^t 
of  how  to  make  it  interesting,  so  that  our  recitation 
consisted  chiefly  in  reading  it  over,  verse  by  verse — 
a  practise  which  had  got  md  to  me  during  the  week. 
As  a  result  I  “cussed”  the  school  and  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  giving  particular  invectives  to  my  bad 
luck  in  having  to  go.  Study  children  ;  put  what 
they  like  in  Sunday-school,  and  they  will  not  have 
to  be  compelled  to  go.  I  had  one  teacher  who  did 
this,  and  I  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  every  Sunday  to 
his  school,  without  compulsion,  because  I  enjoyed  it. 
And  as  I  look  back,  I  am  convinced  he  is  the  only 
one  of  my  many  Sunday-school  teachers  and  superin¬ 
tendents  who  left  maiks  of  good  on  my  character. 
If  a  child  dislikes  to  go  to  Sunday-school,  that  is  no 


more  a  fault  of  his  parents  than  of  the  school’s 
conductors — not  as  much.  Less  ardor  as  to  for¬ 
ein  missions,  etc.,  more  ardor  as  to  making  the 
school  genuinely  attractive  to  “home”  children; 
less  assumed  joyous  and  pious  demeanor  and 
“goody-goody,”  swallow  -  the  -  palate  manner  of 
speech  on  Sunday,  and  mote  heartfelt  pleasantry 
all  week.  E.  B. 

Butler,  Mo.  ^  , 

OUR  HUMAN  JURIES 

“The  Victim  of  Acquittal,”  by  Frank  W.  Mack, 
in  March  Evebybody’s,  voices,  I  believe,  a  not  un¬ 
popular  sentiment  as  to  the  State’s  duty  to  those  of 
Its  unfortunate  citizens  whom  it  has  unsuccessfully 
placed  on  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder.  The  same 
principle  applies,  of  course,  to  an  acquittal  of  any 
capital  crime — of  which  murder  is  not  the  greatest — 
or  indeed  of  any  criminal  charge. 

Yet  I  assert  that  if  such  a  statute  as  the  one  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Mr.  Mack  were  enacted,  indemnifying 
all  persons  aerjuitted  of  murder  (or  enlarged  to  com¬ 
prehend  acquittal  of  any  criminal  chiu|;e),  such  a 
law,  in  cases  of  doubtful  guilt,  wovid  militate  against 
the  accused  himself. 

To  illustrate :  A  man  is  being  tried  for  a  felony,  an 
offense  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  peniten- 
tiarv  at  hard  labor,  if  not  a  capital  felony.  The 
evidence  is  conflicting  :  some  tending  to  establish  a 
felony ;  some  tending  to  mitigate  and  reduce  the 
offense  to  a  misdemeanor  only,  which  is  punishable 
by  confinement  in  jafl — without  labor,  ft  is  for  the 
jury  to  determine  upon  the  credibility  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  say  what  offense  has  been  ccanmitted. 

How  many,  many  times  have  the  jury  taken  this 
view  of  the  matter:  If  we  convict  of  a  misdemeanor 
only,  the  prisoner  goes  to  jafl,  where  he  is  supported 
at  ^e  public  expense  during  the  period  of  his  confine¬ 
ment  ;  whereas,  if  we  convict  of  a  felony,  he  goes 
where,  instead  of  being  a  public  burden,  he  will  not 
only  pay  for  his  “keep,”  but  will  earn  something  fca- 
the  State  as  weU.  And  this  doubt,  which  by  theory 
of  law  the  accused  is  entitled  to,  is  resolved  in  favtv 
of  the  State  upon  purely  financial  considerations. 

Now,  instead  of  the  single  issue,  ccmviction  and 
punishment  on  the  one  hand  and  acquittal  and 
finality  on  the  other,  suppose  the  jury  know  that 
under  the  law  the  result  of  their  verdict  means  either 
conviction  and  punishment  of  the  accused  on  the  one 
hand,  or  acquittal  and  the  State  afterward  mulcted 
in  an  enormous  sum  on  the  other.  It  is  bootless  to 
argue  that  this  b  none  of  the  jury’s  business  ;  that 
thtt  matter  b  not  before  them.  Juries  are  influenced 
by  these  things.  And  in  a  case  where  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  a  strong  suspicion  of  guilt  attached  to  the 
accused,  but  sdll  hainlly  sufficient  to  warrant  a  con¬ 
viction,  the  jury  would  be  prone  to  divest  the  prisoner 
of  certain  favorable  presumptions  which  the  law 
creates  for  hb  benefit  and  protection,  and  would  re¬ 
solve  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the  State — i.e..  Treasury 
— arguing  that  the  man  would  be  lucky  to  get  off  free, 
but  to  render  a  verdict  which  would  in  effect  entitle 
him  to  recover  from  the  State  an  enormous  sum, 
would  be  to  reward  crime. 

But  tbe  proposition  b  to  go  further,  and  cmnpel 
the  officiab  responsible  for  the  charge  to  share  with 
the  State  thb  indemnity  expense. 

With  such  a  feature  incorporated  in  the  law,  tbe 
result  would  be  that  the  police  and  officiab  charged 
with  the  detection  and  punbhment  of  crime  would 
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become  dmid,  weak,  and  inefficient,  afraid  to  charge 
for  fear  of  being  personally  mulcted;  yet,  when  a 
prosecution  should  be  instituted,  they  would  resort 
to  every  measure,  fair  or  foul,  to  secure  a  conviction. 
Besides  this,  the  wealthy,  irffiuendal,  and  powerful 
would  be  practically  immune  from  crimiiud  prosecu¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  pocn-,  the  helpless,  and  the  friendless 
when  charged  with  crime  would  have  no  hope  of 
escape. 

Many  accused  of  crime  are  acquitted  either  be¬ 
cause  actually  innocent,  or  because  their  guilt  has 
not  been  proven  accorffing  to  that  rigid  standard 
which  the  law,  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  has 
established;  and  yet  the  charfe  of  the  crime  is  direct¬ 
ly  due  to  their  own  wrong-doing. 

Mr.  Mack  sa)rs:  “The  victim  of  an  acquittal  is 
compelled  to  slwe  with  the  State  in  the  money  costs 
of  Im  own  trial.  Indeed,  he  is,  by  grotesque  anomaly, 
a  party  financially  to  both  sides  of  the  action.” 

This  is  true,  but  while  it  may  be  a  “grotesque 
anomaly,”  it  is  an  anomaly  by  no  means  without  a 
parallel. 

If  a  citizen  brings  his  action  and  recovers  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  his  municipal  corporation,  the  citizens 
and  taxpayers,  of  whom  he  is  one,  sin  taxed  to  pay 
that  juogment.  He  contributes  to  the  payment  of 
his  own  debt.  His  money  also  helps  pay  the  city 
attorney,  who  contests  his  claim.  He  bel^  furnish 
the  siitews  of  war  with  which  to  fight  himself. 

Upon  what  principle  should  the  State  repay  its  suc¬ 
cessful  adversary  in  a  criminal  trial  all  sums  expended 
by  him  in  attorney  fees  and  personal  expenses  ? 
Who  pays  the  attorney’s  fees  of  the  successful  de¬ 
fendant  in  any  civil  suit?  No  matter  how  merito¬ 
rious  his  case,  every  successful  litigant,  be  he  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  has  to  pocket  the  loss  of  his  own  time, 
persotuil  annoyance  and  expense,  and  attorney  fees 
spent  in  defending  his  suit.  Would  it  not  indeed 
be  an  anomaly  then  to  require  the  State  to  pay  the 
counsel  fees  of  its  opponent? 

Mr.  Mack  himself  admits  that  certain  objections 
to  such  a  statute  might  be  raised,  but  thii^  that 
such  objections  are  relatively  trivial,  and  could  be 
corrected.  In  what  way?  The  public  is  deeply 
interested  in  this  matter  ;  and  if  Mr.  Mack  really 
knows  of  any  way  in  which  these  very  obvious  ol^ 
jections,  which  he  himself  suggests,  can  be  corrected, 

I  believe  he  owes  it  to  the  pub^c  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  his  information.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  draft — not  a  rough  draft,  but  a  perfected, 
detailed  draft — of  such  a  law  published  in  Every¬ 
body’s?  R.  A.  H. 

Manassas,  Va. 

IS  CHARITY  A  CURSE? 

I  AM  a  constant  reader  of  Everybody’s,  and  was 
very  much  interested  in  a  letter  from  R.  H.  in 
the  April  “Straight  Talk.”  In  my  opinion  the 
answer  of  R.  H.,  under  the  head  “A  World-Wide 
Field  for  Beggars,”  b  simply  disgmting.  Now,  in 
answering  this  question,”  Shall  we  give  to  beggars  ?” 
I  should  like  firat  to  express  my  sympathy  for  R. 
H.  when  he  says  that  in  his  opinion  there  is  no 
solution  to  the  question.  If  one  will  only  think  and 
think  hard  for  a  few  moments,  one  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  very  easily. 

Poverty  is  the  result  of  a  cause.  That  cause  is 
labor  exploitation.  Let  us  remove  the  cause  and 
there  will  be  no  beggars. 

Shall  we  give  to  beggars?  Society  to-day  must 


either  support  charitable  institutions,  which  are  only 
ecorromic  safety-valves,  or  build  jails,  etc.,  and  work 
toward  its  own  destruction.  Of  the  two  alter¬ 
natives  I  dare  not  say  which  b  preferable.  Cbarity 
perpetuates  a  system  of  robbery.  The  other  alter¬ 
native  will  lead  toward  the  building  of  the  co¬ 
operative  commonwealth.  Charity  b  a  curse.  Let 
us  have  justice.  L.  A.  DeB. 

Phoenix,  Arizona. 

WE  STAND  CORRECTED 

I  NOTICE  in  “  With  the  Procession,”  March  num¬ 
ber  of  your  magazine,  “Supporting  and  Supported 
Wives.” 

I  take  very  decided  exception  to  your  stand  in 
thb  matter.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  one  pur¬ 
pose  of  marriage — in  fact,  hbtory  shows  us  that  it  b 
a  very  fundamental  one — b  the  propagation  of  the 
birth-roll.  No  nation  can  afford  to  dbcourage  in 
any  way  thb  purpose,  and  indeed  any  nation  which 
would  do  so  would  hie  paving  the  way  for  its  own 
downfall.  And  I  submit  a^  that  any  patriotic 
person  would  not  seek  to  do  so.  The  plan  sug¬ 
gested — that  wives  should  assbt  in  the  keeping  of 
the  house — must  assuredly  be  admitted  to  aim  in 
thb  direction. 

There  b  also  another  objection.  What  b  marriage 
if  it  does  not  create  a  home — managed  directly  (and 
it  must  be  in  order  to  be  cajiable  of  being  correctly 
called  a  home)  by  the  loving  wife  ?  Under  the  sug¬ 
gested  conditions,  the  home  would  be  exactly  like 
a  bachelor’s  apartments. 

Thb  b  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  to  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  any  article  in  Everybody's.  J.  G. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  Can. 

THE  BRIDE  AND  HER  TRUNK 

In  Everybody’s  for  March,  “With  the  Proces¬ 
sion,”  b  an  article  headed,  “Supporting  and  Suj)- 
ported  Wives.” 

It  reads:  “It  b  hard  for  a  young  man  of  the  wage¬ 
earning  class  to  earn  money  enough  to  marry  on.” 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  prospective  bride 
always  fumbhed  part  of  the  layout  for  the  new  home 
—  table-linen,  biding,  toweb,  often  curtains  and 
carpets — everything  in  textile  was  the  rule — as  well 
as  a  large  supi^y  of  clothing. 

Thb  was  considered  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
have  known  many  cases  where  the  parents  were  not 
able  to  fumbh  the  means  with  which  to  get  these  in- 
dbpensables,  and  the  young  woman  whose  pride 
forbade  her  becoming  a  dependent,  found  work  out¬ 
side  until  she  had  earned  the  money  with  which  to 
supply  the  need,  and  her  own  hands  fashioned  the 
dainty  as  well  as  the  more  homely  articles. 

And  the  young  man  had  a  helpmate  indeed,  who 
appreciated  her  home  though  towly,  for  she  had 
helped  to  make  it  and  their  aims  were  one. 

How  different  to-day  with  the  common  people — 
the  respectable  cla.ss.  A  young  woman  rarely  ever 
takes  anything  into  the  new  home  except  her  trunk, 
and  often  that  b  scantily  filled — not  because  she 
could  not  afford  more,  but  b  she  not  to  have  a  hus¬ 
band  now  ?  And  b  it  not  hb  business  to  clothe  her  ? 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  bevy  of  young  wives  talk¬ 
ing.  One  said,  “  Before  I  was  married  I  got  a  good 
salary,- and  you  bet  I  sp)ent  it  as  fast  as  I  earned  it.  I 
did  not  propose  to  save  money  for  any  man.” 
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All  were  wage-earners  before  marriaM.and  I  know 
were  poorly  provided  for  when  married,  and  the  hus¬ 
bands  had  them  to  clothe  from  the  first 

Is  it  right  ? 

He  must  make  the  whole  sacrifice. 

He  must  furnish  the  home  complete. 

.\nd,  too,  the  young  woman  of  to-day  expects  more 
than  tte  average  young  man  can  furnish.  Her  ex¬ 
pectations  go  far  beyond  his  means,  and  either  he 
buys  on  the  instalment  plan,  and  too  often,  after  a 
hard  strug^  to  pav  for  ^  bouse-fumishings,  has  to 
give  them  up,  or  if  he  buys  according  to  his  means 
she  is  dissatisfied,  and,  in  either  case,  disappointed, 
and  disagreements  follow.  I  have  seen  it  repeatedly. 

A  young  man  does  not  want  his  wife  to  work  out 
usually,  but  none  of  them  would  object  to  her  fur¬ 
nishing  part  of  the  first  home,  and  ^e  chances  are 
that  she  would  feel  more  interest  in  it  and  make  a 
better  wife. 

As  it  is,  the  whole  of  the  burden  usually  falls  upon 
the  husband,  and  scores  of  young  men — steady,  in¬ 
dustrious  young  men — are  sinking  under  the  load, 
and  advising  their  unmarried  frien<K  to  keep  out  of  it. 

To  satisfy  the  young  wife  they  involve  tMmselves 
beyond  rep^,  and  while  he  works  and  worries  she 
must  be  supported  in  idleness.  This  b  hard  on  the 
woman,  but  nevertheless  true.  C.  G. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


COMMON  SENSE  AND  MARRIAGE 

I  WAS  interested  in  the  frank  and  open  way  in 
which  “A  Married  Man”  wrote  of  his  domestic 
life,  in  the  February  number  of  Eveeybody’s.  I 
am  now  amused  at  the  different  opinions  it  has 
called  forth  in  the  April  number  by  straight-talkers. 
There  b  one  thought  that  seems  to  stir  some  of  the 
virtuous,  honest-souled  talkers,  that  I  wbh  to  refer  to. 
“  Mani^  Man  "  saya:  “  1  have  seen  plenty  of  women 
whom  I  could  have  loved  just  as  dearly,”  etc. 

If  I  read  rightly  between  the  lines,  ^  true  mean¬ 
ing  b  that  there  are  plenty  of  women  whom  he  could 
have  loved  just  as  dearly  as  the  one  who  was  luckily 
hb  wife.  And  why  not  ?  Docs  anyone  believe  that 
there  b  but  one  of  the  opposite  sex  in  all  the 
world  that  one  could  love  or  be  happy  with?  Do 
we  not  all  know  of  numerous  instances  where  people 
have  lived  happily  and  lovingly  with  their  second 
or  even  third  companion? 

As  free  moral  agents,  our  present  and  future 
happiness  depends  very  largely  upon  our  wise  choice 
in  all  thinp  pertaining  to  our  worldly  as  well  as  our 
spiritual  fives.  If  there  are  “many  matches  made 
in  heaven,”  I  am  sadly  mbtaken  in  heavenly  wisdom. 
In  but  a  very  small  minority  of  cases  b  heaven  ever 
consulted,  t^ugh  that’s  a  shame,  ’tb  true,  judging 
from  a  long  life  of  observation  and  experience  in 
my  pastoral  labors.  If  fewer  marriage  vows  were 
entered  into  so  thoughtlessly  and  for  ambition  or 
worldly,  lust,  our  divorce  courts  would  have  greatly 
abbrevuted  dockets,  and  there  would  be  many  more 
happy  homes. 

I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  love  at  first  sight, 
though  doubtless  there  are  many  instances  of  thb 
experience,  but  I  notice  not  all  of  such  bring  happy 
results.  If  men,  and  women  too,  would  use  con¬ 
secrated  common  sense,  not  neglecting  to  seek  the 
Divine  guidance,  in  selecting  a  life  companion, 
“Married  Man’s”  theory  would  be  quite  true. 

I  am  not  minimizing  love,  but  the  love  that  will 
make  a  happy  home  must  be  a  sensible  love.  Love 


b  susceptible  of  culture  and  growth.  How  often 
we  see  the  exalted  character  of  love  in  those  who 
have  grown  the  more  firmly  united  in  their  love  by 
a  long  life  of  joint  experience. 

Cooju^  affinity!  Yes.  With  it  heaven  begins  here 
below.  There  are,  doubtless,  multitudes  of  happy 
homes,  because  the  members  thereof  are  tme  men 
and  aromen;  because  they  have  respect  as  well  as 
love  for  their  companions;  respect  for  their  pHghted 
vows;  respect  for  their  own  honw;  respect  for  God 
— homes  that  could  ha^'e  been  equally  happy  with 
other  afi^ties  and  associations  because  the  tme 
spirit  of  what  will  make  a  happy  home  exbted  in 
the  home-maker.  G.  J.  B. 

Minneaftolb,  Minn. 

INTERESTING  PARALLELS 

Dukinc  my  life  I  have  run  across  in  literature, 
here  and  there,  choice  morseb,  some  aritbout  sig¬ 
nature,  and  some,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  best 
hymns,  simply  marked  '“Unknoam.”  To  these 
unknoam  friends  of  mine,  their  authors,  I  must 
now  add  another,  the  arriter  of  the  article  in  the 
February  Evekybody’s  entitled  “The  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  a  Married  Man.” 

I  wbh  that  thb  letter  might  fall  under  hb  eyt,  in 
order  that  he  might  know  the  real  gratitude  feh  in 
at  least  one  heart,  that  someone  hits  arisen  in  thb 
material  age,  when  married  life  b  in  the  white  light 
of  critkbm,  to  reveal  a  little  of  the  sacred  inner 
jo3rs  that  are  really  so  difficult  of  explanation,  and 
of  comprehension  by  anyone  who  knows  them  not 
by  actual  experience. 

I  have  been  married  now  only  a  little  over  two 
years,  and  the  writer’s  recital  of  hb  earlier  married 
life  recalled  so  vividly  to  mind  my  own  happiness 
in  the  recent  past,  that  I  found  delight  in  reading 
the  whole  article  aloud  to  my  wife,  so  full  was  it  m 
helpful  suggestion  and  so  provocative  of  the  best 
line  of  thought.  'The  paralleb  we  were  able  to 
draw  with  the  experiences  of  the  writer,  from  our 
own  life  (not  lives,  for  we  live  one  life  together), 
made  the  article  doubly  interesting,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  if  the  author  could  know  the  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  that  we  feel  to  him  for  hb  work,  he  would  be 
pleased  and  encouraged  to  write  again.  A.  E.  B. 

Butte,  Mont. 

A  PRICELESS  LESSON 

As  a  constant  reader  of  Evekybody's  Magazine, 
I  wbh  to  express  my  appreciation  of  same,  particu¬ 
larly  the  “Straight  ’Talk”  column,  which  always  has 
something  very  interesting  to  me.  I  started  in  to 
buy  the  mag;azine  solely  on  account  of  “Frenzied 
Finance,”  in  which  I  am  very  much  interested,  but 
soon  found  many  other  interesting  and  valuable 
articles  in  its  columns,  which  increased  my  friend¬ 
ship  for  it. 

But  it  was  “The  Autobiography  of  a  Married 
Man”  in  February’s  issue  that  m^e  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  me,  and  caused  me  to  write  these  few 
words  of  appreciation. 

The  arUcIe  above  mentioned  b  the  best  of  its 
kind  I  ever  read,  and  words  fail  me  to  express  my 
admiration  for  its  sentiments  and  teachings.  'The 
lesson  taught  in  thb  story  would  be  of  priedm  worth 
to  many  a  young  man  and  woman  just  starting 
along  the  hi^wray  of  life.  M.  E.  B. 

Laconia,  N.  H. 
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WHO  WILL  HELP? 

We  have  been  interested  in  persons  suSerins  from 
throat  and  lung  trouUe  for  some  years,  and  have 
been  with  them  to  see  them  suffer  and  die  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  western  New  Yoric;  then  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  test  the  curative  projibrties  of  this  dimate 
in  central  Flcaida  with  our  fruends  and  in  our  own 
family  where  the  disease  was  contracted  in  the  North. 

Thu  is  the  third  winter  we  have  spent  in 
Orlando,  and  through  the  columns  of  your 
magazine  last  year  we  came  to  learn  of  the 
work  you  and  Dr.  Ennis  purposed  to  do, 
and  we  dedded  if  we  spent  the  winter  here 
to  go  and  see  him. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Narcoossee,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  not  say 
too  much  for  the  work  that  he  and  his  dear 
wife  have  started  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
and  for  hiunanity,  and  that  we  want  to 
help  them  all  we  can. 

He  has  not  begun  this  work  without  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  great  amount  of  study  for  years, 
and  when  he  tells  yon  about  it  anid  the 
plans  they  are  making  and  hope  to  carry 
out,  one  can  but  feel  in  his  heart  to  say 
“God  speed.” 

I  am  writing  this  to  emphasize  three  or 
four  things: 

I.  We  took  supper  with  the  people  now 
there,  and  talked  and  visited  witn  them, 
and  they  all  seemed  satisfied  with  their 
treatment  and  surroundings,  and  are  all 
improving,  and  some  very  fast. 

3.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  sanitarium. 

3.  Dr.  Ennis  and  his  wife  are  thorou^y 
Christian  people  and  well  qualified  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  an  unselfish  way. 

4.  He  has  plans  which,  if  perfected, 
would  give  room  for  from  100  to  1 50  persons 
another  year,  but  to  do  this  would  require 
quite  a  large  stun  of  money — he  thinks  $20,- 
000;  we  tlunk  more.  But  this  would  not  be 
for  one  year  only.  This  last  part  is  what 
I  want  to  put  emphasis  on;  at  present 
they  have  not  the  means  to  go  on  with  it, 
and  if  this  fact  could  be  made  known 
through  your  magazine,  might  it  not  lead 
some  one,  or  a  number  of  persons,  to  be¬ 
come  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  King. 

Orlando,  Fla. 

LIFE  IN  A  TREE-TOP 

Allow  me  to  express  my  personal,  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  and  gratitude  to  you  for  in¬ 
corporating  in  your  most  interesting  maga¬ 
zine  the  articles  in  “Straight  Talk”  on  “Tubercu- 
losb.” 

Having  myself  been  a  victim  of  tuberculosis  for 
the  past  year,  and  a  constant  sufferer  from  its  rav¬ 
ages  since  its  indpiency,  I  can  readily  appreciate  the 
gieat  and  glorious  work  you  are  now  upon,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  echo  the  appreciation  of  ail  others  simi¬ 
larly  afficted. 

For  some  time,  while  taking  the  out-of-doors  treat¬ 
ment,  I  lived  high  and  dry  in  the  top  of  a  sturdy 
white  oak,  where  I  did  my  cooking,  eating,  and  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  occasionally  entertained  as  many  as  four¬ 
teen  in  my  treetop  house  at  dinner,  seventy  feet 


&om  tena  pnma,  with  only  a  rope  ladder  connect¬ 
ing  me  and  mother  earth. 

My  sleeping  bunk  was  a  specially  constructed 
triangular  bed,  omvas  covered,  which  towered  fif¬ 
teen  feet  above  my  living  apartments  and  platform. 

Should  you  desire  further  information  u]x>n  my 
mode  of  living,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  at  your  service 
for  the  good  of  all  concerned:  command  me. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  noble  and  philan¬ 
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thropic  work,  I  have  only  to  repeat :  “  He  who  has 
saved  one  life,  or  has  brought  rest  and  strength  to  one 
pain-racked,  death-threatened  body,  has  done  more, 
aye,  a  thousand  times  more,  than  he  who  has  builded 
a  dty  or  piled  up  colossal  wealth.”  W.  P.  A 

Cincinnati,  O. 

P.  S. — ^I  am  also  sending  you  one  of  the  views  of 
my  tree  home,  which,  however,  does  not  show  my 
platform  house  on  opposite  side.  I  have  several 
other  views,  showing  everything  complete,  which,  if 
you  should  wish,  I  will  mail  without  cost  to  you  to 
use  as  you  see  fit,  for  the  interest  of  fellow  sufferers. 


Fortunato’s  Ride  Through  Society 

A  Gaucho  Story 

By  WILLIAM  BULFIN 
lllnstrations  by  J.  L.  S.  Williama 

“  OUCH  a  grand  seSor  as  you  have  become  carded  his  gaucho  dress,  and  was  arrayed 
^  already!”  said  Carmen,  as  she  handed  in  a  suit  of  shop-clothes,  which  misfitted 
him  the  ever-ready  mat6-cup,  with  a  look  in  him  hideously,  and  made  him  look  awkward 
which  pleasure  and  pique  were  mingled.  and  vulgar.  He  had  shaved  off  his  swarthy 

“And  like  a  good  many  high  parsonages,  beard  and  his  mustache  was  curled  in  a 
somewhat  reserved  and  distant  with  the  wondrous  style.  His  hair  no  longer  fell  in 
pxx>r,”  commented  Carmen’s  mother  from  dark  masses  on  his  coat-collar,  in  the  gaucho 
the  doorway  of  the  rancho,  looking  severely  at  fashion,  but  was  croppied  close,  and  his 
Fortunato  Sanchez,  who  sat  on  horseback  slouched  soft  hat  was  replaced  by  a  hard 
before  them  with  an  air  of  tremendous  self-  round  one.  For  the  loose  neckerchief  of  the 
importance,  contemplating  the  infinite  dis-  rough-rider  and  herdsman  was  substituted 
tance  with  elevated  brows  and  drooping  lids,  a  stiff  shirt-collar  and  a  flaring  red  cravat. 

“It  is,  of  course,  exp>ected  of  a  fellow  like  His  riding-gear  was  of  overwhelming  mag- 
me  that  he  should  keep  up  a  certain  amount  nificence  and  sp>arkled  with  new  silver  from 
of  style,”  he  said  laAguidly.  the  Spanish  bit  and  plaited  headstall  to  the 

“  But  he  should  not  be  forgetful  of  old  bell-shap)ed  stirrup)s.  The  sudden  p>rosp)erity 
friends,”  said  the  girl,  with  a  pout.  “You  of  a  lottery-prize  had  changed  his  philosophy 
have  not  been  here  since  the  day  you  received  of  life,  and  he  was  emerging  from  happy 
the  news  that  you  had  won  the  ten-thousand-  indigence  en  route  for  those  high  social  circles 
dollar  lottery-prize,  and  that  is  more  than  wherein  he  felt  called  upon  to  shine, 
a  week  ago.”  It  was  Carmen’s  mother  who  spoke  next, 

“So  horribly  busy!”  he  explained,  with  hugging  herself  with  her  crossed  arms  and 
a  lofty  wave  of  his  l^nd.  “So  many  things  fixing  her  piercing  black  eyes  on  the  visitor 
to  do!  So  many  p)eople  to  see!  Galloping  who  had  thrice  declined  her  hospitable  invi- 
day  and  night,  and  alk>  journeying  by  train  tation  to  dismount  and  rest,  on  the  plea*that 
and  coach!  You  have  no  idea  of  it — some-  he  was  desporately  pressed  for  time, 
thing  terrible !  ”  “  And  you  never  came  back,”  she  remarked. 

He  glanced  approvingly  at  his  shadow,  “to  arrange  about  that  dance  you.  made  me 
pursed  up  his  lip>s,  and  stretched  himself  promise  to  give  for  you  m  honor  of  your  good 
until  his  glazed  bwts  creaked.  He  had  dis-  luck.” 
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“The  very  thing  that  brought  me  here 
now,”  he  said;  “that  _and  the  pleasure  of 
saluting  you.” 

“And  when  is  it  to  be?”  she  asked,  with 
a  sniff  of  anticipation,  ignoring  his  stilted 
amenity  and  keeping  him  to  the  point  at 
issue. . 

“Well,”  he  said,  shifting  his  seat  uneasily, 
and  tapping  his  saddle  with  his  whip,  “I 
was  thinking  afterward,  that  if  I  were  to 
give  the  dance  in  La  Verde,  it  would  be  more 
central-like.” 

“Oh,  indeed!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sus¬ 
picious  tightening  of  the  lips. 

“And  besides,”  he  continued,  “a  fellow 
like  me  must  do  something  to  wake  up  his 
own  town.  They  expect  it  of  a  man  in  my 
position,  you  know.” 

“Ah!  they  do,  eh?”  she  remarked,  with 
a  two-eyed  wink  which  deepened  every  wrin¬ 
kle  on  her  strong  and  weather-beaten  face. 

“Why  of  course  they  do,”  he  said,  “and 
I  am  going  to  give  it  this  very  night,  and 
furthermore,  sefiora,  I  come  to  invite  your¬ 
self  and  Carmen.” 

“A  thousand  thanks,  but  since  when  has 
it  occurred  to  you  that  we  are  women  to 
accept  invitations  to  dances  which  come  in 
this  way,  like  blasts  of  wind,  as  it  were, 
without  due  notice,  seftor?” 

“  But  all  the  others  to  whom  I  have  so  far 
spoken  have  accepted,  sehora.” 

“And,  se&or,  what  is  that  to  me?” 

He  did  not  discuss  the  point  with  her,  for 
he  saw  that  her  temper  was  rising.  Her 
gifts  as  a  debater  of  great  eloquence  and  re¬ 
source  were  proverbial  in  the  district,  and  he 
respected  them. 

“It  will  grieve  me  so  much  if  you  do  not 
come,”  he  drawled  in  his  newly  acquired 
society  tone,  as  he  returned  the  mat^-cup 
to  Carmen,  and  shortened  his  reins.  The 
girl  took  the  cup  from  him  without  a  look 
or  a  w’ord,  but  her  chin  was  in  the  air  as  she 
turned  her  back  upon  him  and  entered  the 
hut. 

“There  is  surely  someone  who  will  con¬ 
sole  you  in  your  affliction,”  said  the  mother  to 
him,  with  another  ominous  sniff. 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  so — ”  he  said  carelessly, 
“one  need  not  be  disconsolate  in  regard  to 
women,  you  know — plenty  of  them  to  choose 
from!”  He  pulled  out  Uie  gilt-brass  watch 
which  he  had  purchased  the  day  before,  and 
with  the  dial  of  which  he  had  as  yet  made  only 
the  most  cursory  acquaintance.  '‘Coramba  !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  “but  the  time  flies.  You  must 


pardon  me  now,  sehora,  as  I  have  not  an¬ 
other  moment.  The  Intendant  of  La  Verde, 
and  the  Military  Commander,  and  the  Al¬ 
calde,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  authorities  are  to 
lunch  with  me  at  the  hotel,  so  I  must  not 
keep  them  waiting.  1  shall  expect  you  this 
evening.  Adios.” 

He  lifted  his  hard  hat  to  her  with  a  polite 
flourish,  copied  from  the  young  swells  whom 
he  had  watched  bowing  to  the  senoritas  of 
the  town  on  the  church  esplanade  or  in 
the  plaza  of  La  Verde.  But  she  scorned  to 
notice  him,  and  stood  regarding  him  in  con¬ 
temptuous  silence  as  he  wheeled  his  horse 
and  rode  on  his  way. 

“Ho,  ho!”  commented  Fortunato,  to  the 
playful  wind,  as  he  gaUoped  over  the  plain. 
“Will  you  just  do  me  the  favor  to  observe 
how  prudent  a  man  must  be  in  his  dealings 
with  women?  It  is  evident  that  my  little 
Carmen  is  very  fond  of  me,  eh?  And  as 
for  the  mother — God  of  my  soul,  but  she 
is  a  terror!  I  must  be  more  careful  in  future, 
yes!” 

Carmen’s  mother,  whose  eyes  were  follow¬ 
ing  him,  shook  her  clinched  fist  at  him,  and 
said  between  her  teeth:  “I  swear  that  if  my 
husband  were  alive,  or  if  her  brother  were 
grown  up,  you  should  not  treat  her  so!  You 
should  keep  those  turkey-cock  airs  for  other 
people.  You  should  be  more  careful,  I 
promise  you,  about  showing  a  disposition 
to  shake  us  off,  after  working  in  partnership 
with  my  girl  all  through  the  shearing-time 
and  the  maize-picking,  as  the  man  who  would 
wed  her.” 

The  girl  went  to  the  door  and  stood  beside 
her  mother.  The  hot  gaucho  anger  flamed 
sullenly  in  her  eyes,  but  her  red  lips  were 
curved  in  calm  resolution. 

“Now  that  he  has  a  heap  of  money,”  went 
on  the  mother  bitterly,  “his  silly  head  is 
turned,  and  he  will  be  fl3dng  at  higher  game 
than  thou.  Didst  notice,  how  lightly  he  took 
it  when  I  refused  his  invitation,  and  how  he 
had  invited  others  before  he  came  here  to 
throw  his  condescension  at  us,  as  one  throws 
a  bone  to  a  begging  cur  ?  And  then,  observe 
how  he  brags  about  entertaining  the  Intend¬ 
ant,  and  the  Alcalde — implying  plainly  that 
this  high  society  gives  little  time  for  rubbish 
like  us,  eh?” 

Carmen  had  noticed  it  all,  but  she  re¬ 
mained  silent.  She  went  about  the  household 
work  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  when 
it  was  finished  she  helped  her  little  brother 
with  the  herding.  When  they  had  shut  the 
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sheep  in  the  corral  she  caught  a  fresh  horse 
for  the  morrow’s  work,  as  usual,  and  tied 
him  behind  the  clump  of  peach-trees  which 
sheltered  the  house.  But  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  when  all  was  still,  she  rose  softly  from 
beside  her  sleeping  mother,  and  taking  her 
simple  clothing  with  her,  stole  out  of  the 
rancho  with  noiseless  tread,  and  dressed 
herself  under  the  trees,  muffling  her  figure 
in  the  poncho  which  had  been  her  father’s. 
From  its  place  on  the  wall  beside  the  bed 
she  had  taken  the  loaded  revolver  that  had 
been  in  the  family  ever  since  the  Revolution 
of  ’74,  and  having  finished  her  hasty  toilet, 
she  thrust  the  weapon  into  her  bosom.  Then 
she  saddled  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  ac¬ 
quired  by  constant  practice,  leaped  on  horse- 
luck  as  lightly  as  a  bird,  and  galloped  off 
into  the  darkness. 

As  for  Fortunate,  he  began  to  make  his¬ 
tory  as  soon  as  he  reached  “El  Hotel  de 
Los  Amigos,”  which  was  the  principal  cara- 
vansar\’  of  La  Verde. 

“Soul  of  me!”  he  thought  as  he  swaggered 
into  the  hotel  dim'ng-room,  in  which  the  local 
magnates  were  assembled  awaiting  him,  “but 
it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  genU  and  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  persons  of  distinction, 
and  of  the  category  social.” 

They  welcomed  him  boisterously,  and  made 
room  for  him  in  their  midst,  while  they  slyly 
kicked  each  other  under  the  table.  T^y 
were  tickled  by  the  point  of  some  sly  and 
secret  joke  whidi  they  had  manufactured 
between  them  at  Fortunato’s  expense,  and 
which  they  carefully  guarded  from  the  public 
eye,  being  humorists  ctf  infinite  subtlety  and 
purpose. 

“Here  he  comes!”  they  exclaimed,  “the 
prince  of  the  western  camps,  who  is  going 
to  wake  up  the  town,  as  only  he  can  do  it” 

They  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  shook 
hands  with  him  over  and  over  again,  and 
hoped  he  was  well,  and  covered  him  with 
flattery'.  Fortunate  took  it  as  his  due  and 
shout^  for  drinks,  which  were  immediately 
supplied.  He  felt  elated  at  being  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  patronize  the  upper  crust  of  society 
and  decided  to  do  it  with  epic  munificence. 
The  probable  cost  was  a  consideration  which 
did  not  trouble  him  in  the  least — he  told 
himself  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  afford 
expensive  luxuries. 

“I  want  to  open  your  appetites,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 
“No  dinner  fit  to  be  eaten  can  be  enjoyed 
unless  good  liquor  goes  down  before  it  to 


settle  the  stomach.  So  pass  the  bottles  round. 
And  say:  some  (rf  you  fellows  give  me  a 
cigarette.” 

A  dozen  packets  were  immediately  held 
out  to  him. 

“  Did  I  tell  you,”  he-  resumed  as  he  blew 
a  cloud  of  smoke  through  his  nose,  “that  I 
have  decided  to  give  a  spree  to  the  common 
people  also  ?  W^,  then,  I  have.  I  am  going 
to  give  a  flare-up  dance.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  idea?” 

“Really,”  said  the  Intendant,  “your 
thoughtfulness  is  most  admirable,  Don  For- 
tunato.  A  dance  is  just  the  thing  to  delight 
the  common  people.  How  did  you  hit  on  it  ?  ” 

“Oh,  you  may  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
I  know  what  I  am  about!”  said  Fortunate 
with  a  shrug.  “This  dance  will -be  a  big 
one,  I  promise  you — plenty  of  wine  and 
sandwiches  and  two  organs — but  that  reminds 
me.  Waiter  —  Pedro  —  Pedro,”  he  cried, 
“what  devil  of  laziness  possesses  thee? — 
Pedro!” 

“I  am  at  the  orders  of  the  sefior,”  said 
Pedro,  the  enterprising  waiter  of  the  hotel, 
rushing  into  the  room;  “I  am  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Honorable  £>on  Fortunate.” 

“Then  go  this  instant,”  commanded  For- 
tunato,  “and  search  me  out  high  and  low 
the  two  gringo-men  from  Italy  who  play  the 
street-(M^ns,  and  send  them  hither,  and 
then  have  word  given  all  round  the  town  that  I 
am  giving  a  dance  to-night — but  stay — where 
shall  I  hold  it?”  and  he  looked  around  the 
table  for  a  reply. 

“There  is  my  wool  and  hide  depository,” 
said  the  Intendant;  “it  is  empty  now  and  at 
your  disposal,  E>on  Fortunate.” 

It  was  a  tumble-down  building,  situated 
in  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  and  it  sheltered 
swarms  of  rats,  which  burrowed  in  its  floor 
mother  earth.  But  Fortunato  thought  it 
good  enough  for  the  proletariat. 

“The  very  place,”  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
showy  whirlwind  of  profanity.  “  And  attend 
to  me,  Pedro,  have  it  filled  to  the  door  with 
the  common  people.  Tell  them  to  come  in 
their  hundreds.  I  give  them  a  general  invi¬ 
tation,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  there  be  plenty 
of  eating  and  drinking — two  barrels  of  wine 
and  heaps  of  sandwiches.  And  above  all, 
be  sure  to  collar  those  two  gringo-men  and 
their  organs,  one  to  play  w^n  the  other  is 
tired  or  stopped  for  repairs — you  hear?” 

Pedro  heard  and  heeded,  and  solemnly 
promised  to  carry  out  in  every  particular  the 
commands  of  hib  honored  guest.  “He  is 
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an  oversize  for  his  hat,”  thought  Pedro,  with 
invisible  chuckles,  “swelled  in  the  head,  my 
soul !  But  it  is  good  for  business,  all  his 
nonsense.  Let  us  profit  by  it.” 

It  was  during  the  lunch,  or  as  Pedro  called 
it  afterwau^  in  his  monumental  bill,  “the 
special  banquet  for  twenty  covers,”  that  For- 
tunato  enlarged  upon  his  general  projectsr 
He  informed  his  friends  that  he  was  off  to 
Buenos  Ayres  to  look  round  for  an  invest¬ 
ment.  He  thought  it  likely  he  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  dairy,  or  perhaps  a  hotel,  or  it  might 
be  a  big  business  in  cattle  and  wool  buying, 
and  he  had  also  been  thinking  of  buying 
fowls  and  eggs  and  hides  on  a  large  scale. 


going  here  and  there  looking  after  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  fellows  who  are  envious  bar¬ 
barians  will  tell  you  that  a  rich  fellow  like 
me  has  great  fun.  But  if  they  were  in  my 
place  they  would  know  the  difference.” 

“For  my  part,”  said  the  Intendant  gravely, 
“I  can  not  explain  it  to  myself  how  you  are 
able  to  stand  the  constant  strain,  Don  For¬ 
tunate.  You  must  be  made  of  iron.” 

The  others  agreed  with  this,  and  while 
they  were  adding  some  frills  to  the  flam¬ 
boyant  eulogy.  Fortunate  suddenly  dropp)ed 
his  knife,  with  which  he  was  conveying  a 
few  cubic  inches  of  mutton  to  his  mouth, 
and  pressed  his  hands  to  his  side. 


THEY  SUBMISSIVELY  ASKED  FOR  PAYMENT  IN  ADYANCE. 


As  for  land,  he  had  not  decided  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  rent  two  or  three  leagues 
and  put  it  under  flax  and  maize,  or  buy  a 
tract  of  good  pasturage.  It  would  depend 
on  circumstances. 

“It  is  something  to  make  your  head  hot,” 
he  said,  “thinking  over  money  matters,  and 


“What  is  it?”  they  asked  anxiously.  “You 
are  indisposed,  Don  Fortunate?” 

“Oigh!”  groaned  the  object  of  their  solici¬ 
tude,  “a  doctor;  bring  me  a  doctor.  I  am 
suffering  agonies.  I  must  go  to  bed — call 
the  doctor  immediately.” 

He  rose,  and  they  conducted  him  to  a  room. 
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“I  WAS  SUFFERING  FROM  THE  DELIRIUM  OF 
GRANDEUR." 

where  he  threw  himself  on  a  bed,  moaning 
dismally.  The  medical  practitioner  who  at¬ 
tended  in  due  course,  shagged  his  shoulders 
and  raised  his  eyebrows  after  he  had  made 
his  examination  of  the  patient. 

“I  can  find  nothing  wrong  with  .you,  my 
friend,”  he  said  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
genially  acknowledges  that  a  riddle  or  a 
conundrum  has  been  too  deep  for  him. 

Fortunato  was  highly  indignant.  It  was 
only  that  very  morning  he  had  heard  that  a 
millionaire  in  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill  at  dinner ;  and  to  be  inconti¬ 
nently  stricken  down  in  this  way  he  regarded 


as  one  of  the  social  privileges  of  the  wealthy. 
He  therefore  received  the  word  of  the  ph)rsi- 
dan  with  becoming  scorn. 

“  Nothing  wrong  with  me,  is  it  ?  ”  he  cried. 
“Well,  you  are  a  nice  doctor!  And  was  it 
to  tell  me  such  an  absurdity  that  I  sent  for 
you?  Bah!  Call  me  a  coach,  Pedro.  I 
must  go  myself  and  look  for  a  doctor  that 
knows  his  business.” 

“If  you  care  to  take  some  medicine,” 
began  the  physician,  but  Fortunato  cut  him 
short: 

"Dios  miot  SeAor  Doctor,  and  for  what 
did  I  send  for  you  but  to  give  me  some 
remedy?” 

“Then  I  shall  write  you  a  prescription  at 
once  if  you  like,”  said  the  man  of  science. 

“Of  course!  Write  it  at  once,”  urged 
Fortunato,  “a  good  prescription,  too — but 
plenty  of  mixture  in  it;  and  attention!  write 
on  it  that  the  fellow  at  the  drug-store  is  to 
send  it  on  here  immediately.  Say 
it  is  for  me.  I  am  Fortunato  San¬ 
chez,  you  know,  and  I  can  pay  for 
what  I  order.” 

The  doctor  was  wise  in  his  gen¬ 
eration.  He  wrote  the  prescription, 
pocketed  his  fee,  and  departed. 

“  My  medical  man  has  prescribed 
for  me — that  is  all  I  can  say  at 
present,”  was  Fortunato’s  reply  to 
the  inquiries  which  his  guests  made 
regarding  his  indisposition.  “I  am 
overworked — too  much  thinking — 
too  much  traveling — too  much  busi¬ 
ness — too  much  occupation  for  the  brain 
— and  then  a  congestion,  as  it  were — an 
indisposition  of  the  nerves  and  the  stomach 
faculties  and  the  whole  of  the  general  system, 
you  know.  But  it  is  only  a  passing  thing — 
so  the  doctor  says.” 

“  And  Caraful  ”  he  added,  to  his  own  heart, 
as  he  swallowed  the  harmless  dose  of  lemon- 
peel  and  honey  which  had  been  sent  him, 
“this  is  something  like  society,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  social  and  the  style!  It  gives  a 
fellow  great  importance  to  be  sick,  so  long 
as  he  has  the  money!” 

A  few  minutes  afterward  he  returned  to 
his  friends  and  said:  “There — I  feel  better 
already — the  attack  is  over.” 

They  rejoiced  with  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks  and  accompanied  him  back  to  the 
table,  where  they  held  high  festival,  regard¬ 
less  of  expense.  When  the  Homeric  repast 
at  length  was  finished,  Fortunato  called  im¬ 
peratively  for  a  hired  coach,  and  gave  orders 
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that  he  should  be  driven  to  the  barber’s — 
which  was  only  a  few  doors  off.  After  being 
elaborately  laUiered,  scraped,  powdered,  po¬ 
maded,  combed,  brushed,  and  {perfumed,  he 
was  driven  back  to  the  hotel  door,  where  a  large 
assemblage  awaited  him.  Two  Italians  with 
their  street-organs  and  fortune- telling  birds, 
were  drawn  up  in  battle-array  before  the 
door,  playing  at  hi^  pressure;  and  several 
scores  of  children  were  waltzing  in  the  dusty 
street. 

“Sefior  Don  Fortunato,”  announced  Pedro, 
with  a  deferential  flourish  of  his  napkin, 
which  included  the  music,  the  crowd,  the 
hotel,  and  the  rest  of  the  universe,  “they  are 
all  at  your  orders,  seftor.” 

“What  for?”  demanded  Fortunato,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  doorway  and  lighting  a  dgar. 

“The  dance!  the  fandango!  the  farra ! 
Viva  Don  Fortunato!”  shouted  the  merry¬ 
makers. 

“True!”  said  Fortunato,  raising  his  hand. 
“Silence — Stop  your  infernal  music  and  let 
me  speak.” 

The  Italians,  grinning  joyously,  ceased 
their  labors  and  stood  before  him,  hats  in 
hand. 

“You  two  gringo-men  from  Italy  are  to 
go  at  once  to  where  the  dance  is  to  be  held,” 
he  ordered,  “and  play  for  your  lives.  How 
much  do  you  charge  ?  ” 

They  told  him,  and  submissively  asked 
for  payment  in  advance.  After  cursing  them 
and  all  their  race,  he  agreed  to  the  sum 
named  and  handed  it  over. 

“But  attention!”  he  called  out  loudly,  as 
the  musicitins  were  about  to  depart.  “I’m 
coming  down  to  the  dance  later  on.  And 
if  I  don’t  find  ye  at  work.  I’ll  teach  ye  how 
to  play  your  tricks  on  a  man  like  me!” 

“He’s  tremendous,”  said  the  Intendant  in 
admiration,  as  the  Italians  meekly  saluted, 
and  wheeled  their  music  away.  The  remark 
was  meant  to  be  overheard  by  Fortunato, 
and  he  overheard  it. 

“I’m  wiping  all  their  eyes!”  he  said  to 
himself.  "Pochal  but  it  is  a  bully  thing  to 
be  a  rich  fellow.  Here,  you  young  devils,” 
he  shouted  to  the  children,  “tear  each  other 
to  pieces  for  these — raise  a  good  row  over 
them,  and  I’ll  see  if  I  can  not  find  ye  some 
more.”  He  threw  a  handful  of  nickel  coins 
among  them,  and  clapped  his  hands  in  glee 
as  he  stood  an  edifi^  spectator  of  the  en¬ 
suing  scramble  and  free  fight. 

He  inquired  energeticaUy  into  the  working 
of  the  commissariat  department,  and  assured 


himself  that  eating  and  drinking  would  be 
in  abundance  for  the  dancers,  and  paid  cash 
down  for  everything.  He  would  fill  the  com¬ 
mon  people  up  to  their  chins,  he.said  to  him¬ 
self,  and  make  them  worship  the  open-handed 
man  who  had  such  power  over  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  And  then,  whenever 
it  suited  him  to  go  into  politics,  he  would 
march  them  off  some  day,  and  win  an  elec¬ 
tion,  and  become  one  of  the  authorities. 
There  were  a  few  cattle-buyers  whom  he 
wanted  to  flog,  and  a  few  gin-sellers  whom 
he  desired  ardently  to  skin;  otherwise  his 
political  aspirations  were  of  the  vaguest. 

The  dance  was  an  epoch-making  reunion. 
The  youth  and  beauty,  and  age  and  ugliness, 
and  thirst  and  appetite  of  local  gauchodom 
were  assembled  in  their  numbers  at  the  hide- 
depository,  in  the  yellow  light  of  a  hundred  tal¬ 
low-candle  which  shed  radiance — and  plenty 
of  flowing  grease — and  myriads  of  carcasses 
of  singed  moths  and  night-flie  upon  the 
fetive  throng;  and  the  waltz  and  habanera 
and  goto  con  rdacion  went  on  apace. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Carmen,  with 
the  poncho  over  her  head  and  shoulders  in 
lieu  of  a  shawl,  quietly  made  her  way  through 
the  dancers  to  a  comer  where  the  light  was 
faintest.  Many  of  the  fair  ones  present  were 
as  simply  arrayed  as  herself,  so  that  she 
attract^  no  attention  by  the  homeliness  of 
her  toilet.  She  scann^  the  crowd  with 
eager  eyes,  in  which  burned  a  desperate  pur¬ 
pose,  searching  for*  Fortunato.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  seen.  She  loosened  the  poncho 
lightly  from  about  her  ears,  and  listened 
intently  for  the  sound  of  his  voice;  but  she 
could  not  distinguish  it.  She  peered  into 
the  far  end  of  the  place,  where  the  drinking 
was  going  on,  but  he  was  not  there. 

“No  matter,”  she  muttered,  with  fierce 
determination,  “I  shall  wait  for  him.” 

She  stood  close  against  the  cobwebbed 
wall,  and  waited  for  more  than  an  hour  before 
his  name  was  mentioned  near  her.  It  was 
the  gaucho  poet  or  payador  of  the  district 
who  was  asking: 

“What  in  all  the  world  has  become  of  our 
own  dear  Fortunato  Sanchez,  that  he  has 
not  honored  us  with  his  presence  ?  ” 

^^Quibn  sabe?”  said  an  old  gaucho  with 
contempt.  “And  in  any  case  who  wants 
the  fellow  here  with  the  putrid  pride  that 
is  choking  him  since  he  won  that  money  ?  ” 

“I  want  him  here,  for  one,”  replied  the 
poet,  “for,  look  you,  I  have  composed  a 
few  verses  in  his  praise  and  in  praise  of  a 
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certain  fair  one  of  the  town  who  is  said  to  be 
partial  to  him ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  he  heard 
me  sing  them,  he  would  think  them  worth 
a  fifty-doUar  bill.” 

“And  who  is  the  fair  one?”  asked  a  girl 
who  stood  by,  “and  why  is  he  not  here  to 
dance  with  her?” 

“Ah,  my  child,”  said  the  poet,  “figure  it 
to  yourself  if  she  is  likely  to  be  here!  Now 
that  he  is  rich,  it  is  not  to  a  gaucho  dance 
he  need  go  to  meet  girls  to  throw  themselves 
at  him  who  would  have  scorned  to  look  at 
him  a  week  ago.” 

“.4nd  no  doubt,”  said  the  graybeard,  who 
had  spoken  before,  “be  is  in  some  of  their 
toils  now,  otherwise  he  would  surely  have 
come  here  to  show  us  his  hard  hat  and  that 
watch  which  he  pulls  out  every  five  minutes. 
But  enough  about  him.  Let  him  stay  with 
his  fine  lady,  if  he  has  found  her,  and  welcome. 
Come  with  me  yonder  to  the  tables  to  drink 
more  of  his  wine.” 

Carmen  left  her  comer  when  they  were 
gone,  and  walked  out  into  the  night.  She 
had  decided  that  it  would  be  useless  to  wait 
for  him  any  longer  at  the  dance.  She  sought 
him  through  the  town,  flitting  from  door 
to  door  like  a  shadow,  listening,  waiting, 
watching,  hour  by  hour,  around  the  darkened 
streets,  returning  occasionally  to  the  dance- 
house,  baffled  and  weary,  but  with  her  bane¬ 
ful  resolve  still  unshaken  and  unchilled. 

It  was  morning  when  she  found  him.  The 
dance  had  come  to  an  end  and  the  dancers 
had  separated.  She  had  taken  to  horse  again, 
and  was  scouring  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
still  seeking  him,  when  she  came  upon  him 
at  last.  He  was  seated,  w’ith  bowed  head, 
his  chin  on  his  hand,  under  a  hedge  of  tall 
cones  to  which  his  horse  was  tied.  All  his 
jaunty  swagger  had  left  him,  and  he  looked 
the  picture  of  dejection.  His  hard  hat  lay 
beside  him  in  the  dust,  and  the  morning 
wind  blew  his  hair  over  his  forehead  in  dis¬ 
ordered  wisps.  His  mustache  was  fallen 
from  the  giddy  eminence  into  which  it  had 
been  curl^  of  late,  but  did  not,  for  all  that, 
conceal  the  sorrowful  droop  of  his  mouth. 
He  appeared  to  have  been  crying,  for  his 
eyes  were  red  and  swollen.  He  was  so 
deeply  plunged  in  sadness  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  drumming  of  the  girl’s  gallop.  He 
did  not  evep  hear  the  thud  of  her  horse’s 
hoofs  as  she  reined  in  nor  did  he  raise  his 
head  until  she  was  close  beside  him. 

He  smiled  faintly  when  he  saw  her,  and 
said  wearily  yet  not  unkindly:  “Is  it  you. 
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Carmen  ?  Do  you  know,  I  was  just  thinking 
of  you.  But  what  brings  you  so  early  to 
La  Verde?” 

The  listless  despair  in  his  voice  and  ex¬ 
pression  and  attitude  did  not  soften  the 
brooding  fury  of  her  glances,  and  left  her 
cold  and  hard  and  pale. 

“I  have  been  here  since  midnight,”  she 
replied  in  a  tone  which  made  him  regard 
her  more  closely. 

“  Vexed,  eh  ?  ”  he  asked  carelessly.  “  Came 
to  the  dance,  no?  and  did  not  enjoy  your¬ 
self.  Is  that  it?” 

“It  is  not,”  she  answered,  as  she  wheeled 
her  horse  round  and  faced  him  where  he  sat. 
“I  did  not  come  to  seek  enjoyment.  I  came 
for  justice.  I  came  to  see  if  your  dollars 
give  you  the  power  to  throw  me  aside  like 
a  broken  spur  after  all  that  has  passed 
between  you  and  me.” 

He  smiled  bitterly,  as  he  asked:  “Were 
you  afraid,  then,  t^t  someone  else  would 
get  the  spending  of  the  money?” 

“  Not  that,  but  I  wanted  to  find  you  in  the 
company  of  her  who  has  learned  to  love  you 
since  you  won  it.  I  had  a  few  words  to  say 
to  you  both.  But  now  that  I  find  you  here 
alone,  after  leaving  her,  I  can  say  them  just 
the  same.” 

He  laughed  a  harsh,  mirthless  laugh,  which 
acted  on  her  anger  as  oil  does  on  a  flame. 
She  slipped  from  her  horse  and  glided  swiftly 
to  him,  her  face  ablaze  with  passion,  her  right 
hand  thrust  into  her  bosom. 

“Oh!  and  is  it  mocking  me  you  are,  then, 
Senor  Don  Fortunato  Sanchez?”  she  cried. 

He  did  not  quail,  nor  did  he  even  move. 
He  remained  sitting,  regarding  her  with  a 
look  into  which  twinkled  a  spark  of  the 
dare-devil  gaucho  humor  that  can  jest  with 
death  itself. 

“I  expect  you  have  the  old  pin-fire  revolver 
on  you  that  belonged  to  your  father,”  he  said. 
“It  has  as  many  oddities  as  an  old  woman, 
and  even  if  it  goes  off  when  you  fire  it,  which 
is  very  doubtful,  it  will  not  hit  hard  enough 
to  kill.  If  it  were  a  decent  weapon,  I  might 
provoke  you  to  use  it  on  me,  for  when  you 
rode  up  just  now  I  was  wi^ng  for  some¬ 
thing  that  would  blow  the  soul  out  of  me. 
Why,  I  was  even  thinking  whether  I  should 
put  an  end  to  myself  at  once  or  wait  until  I 
had  seen  you  at  your  own  door  to  say  a  word 
of  farewell.  Mocking  you,  was  I?  No, 
child.  I  was  only  mocUng  myself.  Your 
words  about  my  riches  amused  me,  because 
I  am  an  ass,  and  because  I  am  an  ass  I 
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brayed.  Another  woman,  eh?  Another 
woman  to  come  between  you  and  me,  and 
because  I  am  rich?  Ho,  ho!  but  that  is  fine! 
Look,”  and  hastily  turning  his  pockets  inside 
out,  he  produced  a  tom  package  of  cigar¬ 
ettes,  a  match-box,  a  medal  of  ^n  Antonio, 
a  few  nickel  coins,  and  a  hotel  bill.  “Here 
is  all  that  is  left — left  of  ten  thousand 
dollars!  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

Her  face  had  softened  strangely  while  he 
was  speaking,  and  a  happy  thought  seemed  to 
strike  her,  as  she  gazed  at  his  empty  pockets. 

“Then  it  was  gambling  you  were,  last 
night?”  she  asked,  in  a  voice  which  trem¬ 
bled,  but  not  with  anger. 

“What  else  would  it  be,  child?  Would 
I  be  a  son  of  the  pampa  if  the  cards  did  not 
hold  a  spell  to  bind  me?  And  as  for  that 
nest  of  thieves  yonder,  the  Seftor  Intendant, 
and  the  Senor  Alcalde,  and  the  Seftor  Mili¬ 
tary  Commander  of  the  District,  would  they 
be  the  bosses  of  a  pampa  town  if  a  fool  like 
me  were  not  tricked  and  fleeced  by  them  ?  I 
can  see  it  all  now  with  the  clear  vision  of  a 
fool’s  aftersight,  but  to  the  dim  foresight  of 
the  bom  idiot  many  things  are  cloudy.  And 
know  all  men  and  all  nations  that  I  hereby 
declare  myself  to  be  a  born  idiot.  The 
dollars  gave  me  a  hankering  for  high  society 
and  I  have  paid  for  it — through  the  nose! 

I  was  suffering  from  what  we  gauchos  call 
the  delirium  of  grandeur — and  O  Lord — I 
have  been  cured!” 

His  figurative  way  of  putting  the  case  did 
not  lessen  nor  hide  its  downright  tmthfulness. 
Fortunato  had  been  cleverly  lured  into  a 
gambling-bout  and  had  gone  the  pace,  with 
all  the  obstinacy  of  the  gaucho  when  his  head 
is  hot. 

“And — and  is  that  the  reason — the  only 
reason — you  were  not  at  the  dance?”  she 
asked,  with  trembling  lips,  going  a  step 
nearer  to  him. 

“Blessed  be  God!”  he  exclaimed,  “and 
do  you  suppose  it  was  not  reason  enough! 
I  sat  down  to  a  game  of  monte  with  all  those 
Caballeros  of  the  distinction  social,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  my  riches.  Was  it  luck,  or 
was  it  that  they  cheated  me?  Qiiiin  sabe? 
I  can  only  say  that  I  drank  many  deep 
measures  of  wine  and  brandy  and  gin  and 
that  I  lost  and  lost  and  lost.  I  was  left  on 
foot,  as  we  say — ^broke — cleaned  out!” 

Her  eyes  were  strangely  bright  now  and  a 
sob  rose  in  her  throat  which  broke  into  words, 
soft  and  low  and  tender  with  the  sweet 
burden  of  a  caress. 


“Ave  Maria! — to  think  of  it,  no? — such 
luck!  Such  luck!” 

“Tmly  you  may  say  so — such  luc*'! — such 
pestiferous  and  infernal  luck!  And  urther- 
more,  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  a  clever 
thief  is  this  Pedro — he  who  is  waiter  at  the 
hotel.  When  he  saw  me  sit  down  to  play 
cards  with  all  those  personages  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  social  he  asked  my  honorable  per¬ 
mission  to  present  me  with  his  bill.  He  was 
not  distmstful  of  my  honor,  understand,  but 
he  knew  the  world!  Oh,  I  tell  you,  the  flies 
do  not  build  nests  on  that  man!  Here  is  the 
bill.  I  can  not  read  it,  but  it  has  been  read 
to  me: 

“  ‘Special  banquet  for  twenty  covers,  $200; 
various  drinks,  $20;  damages  and  preju¬ 
dices  to  furniture,  $40;  personal  service  in  an 
attack  of  sickness,  $20;  $30  more  for  feed 


“HE  ASKED  MY  HONORABLE  PERMISSION  TO 
PRESENT  ME  WITH  HIS  BILL.” 


of  horse,  with  damages  and  prejudices  to 
hostler,  kicked  and  bitten  by  the  said  animal’ 
(and  may  the  high  Heaven  reward  you,  my 
poor  horse,  for  that  little  consolation!) — ‘In 
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all,  $310.’  Gone,  all  gone.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  in  eight  days;  and  here  I  am  now 
with  nothing  left  but  the  silver  on  my  riding- 
gear,  and  a  few  horses,  and  a  watch  that  is 
stopped — not  enough  to  give  me  a  decent 
wake — foundered ! — smashed !  ” 

“And  so  much  the  better,  man!”  she  cried 
joyfully,  laying  her  hand  on  his  hair.  “You 
will  be  happier  without  it.  Do  not  talk 
about  wakes  nor  of  death.  Talk  of  life! 
The  world  is  fine  and  broad,  and  to-morrow 
will  be  another  day.” 

“La  Gran  5»</e/”  he  growled.  “You  are 
glad,  are  you,  that  I  am  left  without  a  cent  ?” 

“Of  course  I  am,”  she  replied,  “and  am 
I  not  the  better  gaucho  for  that  ?  W^at  need 
have  you  for  more  than  you  can  earn  ?  What 
good  is  a  heap  of  money  to  people  like  us? 
Can  it  buy  us  anything  better  than  the  clear, 
blue  sky,  and  the  green  grass,  and  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  the  dew,  and  the  swing  of  a  good 
horse’s  gallop;  and  the  sweet,  sound  sleep, 
and  the  love  of  a  man  for  a  woman,  and  of 
a  woman  for  a  man  ?  ” 

It  was  gaucho  philosophy  and  half  an  hour 
of  it  convinced  Fortunato.  Before  the  sun 
had  climbed  over  the  tree-tops,  he  was  on 
his  feet,  overhauling  his  riding-gear  and 
swearing  luridly  at  civilization,  and  at  all 
its  works  and  pomps.  When  he  had  finished 
he  asked  her  for  the  loan  of  her  poncho. 
It  was  lying  folded  across  her  horse’s  withers, 
and  she  threw  it  to  him  with  a  smile. 

“Here  goes  to  make  a  chiripd,'*  he 
said,  as  he  drew  the  fringed  border  of  one 
end  of  the  poncho  around  his  waist  and 
kicked  the  other  end  forward  between  his 
ankles.  “Good-by  forevermore  to  being  a 


personage  of  the  distinction  social,”  he  said 
as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fringe  which 
lay  between  his  feet.  “Adios  I  give  you, 
Sefior  Don  Fortunato  Sanchez,”  he  went  on, 
as  he  completed  the  folds  of  the  gaucho’s 
favorite  riding-costume.  It  seemed  to  bring 
back  to  him  the  untamed  spirit  of  the  pam¬ 
pas,  for,  after  he  had  cast  an  approving 
glance  at  his  nether  limbs  in  their  new  garb, 
he  tore  the  red  cravat  and  high  collar  from 
his  neck  and  threw  them  over  the  hedge. 
The  hard  round  hat  next  received  attention. 
He  sent  it  flying  into  the  weeds  with  a  kick. 
Then,  taking  a  handkerchief  of  yellow  silk 
from  his  pocket,  he  bound  it  turbanwise 
around  his  head.  “It  will  do,”  he  said, 
“until  I  can  come  by  a  hat  that  is  fit  for  a 
gaucho  to  wear.” 

She  drew  the  revolver  from  her  bosom  and 
handed  it  to  him. 

“No,  thanks,”  he  said,  “I  do  not  need 
it  now.” 

“Nor  do  I,”  she  added,  “so  you  must  carry 
it  for  me.” 

He  stuck  it  in  his  belt,  and,  taking  the  girl 
in  his  arms,  pressed  her  to  his  breast  for  a 
moment,  and  swung  her  into  her  saddle. 
Then,  twisting  his  left  hand  into  his  own 
horse’s  mane,  he  vaulted  lightly  on  horse¬ 
back. 

“  Vamos!  ”  he  cried,  “my  gaucho  girl — my 
gaucho  woman  that  is  to  be-— — ” 

“Vamos!”  she  answered,  as  she  kicked 
her  foot  into  the  stirrup. 

And,  side  by  side,  they  galloped  toward 
the  open  pampas,  homeward  to  the  gaucho 
life,  throwing  dust -clouds  behind  them  into 
the  flashing  sunlight. 


The  End  of  Art 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

The  Will  that  bends  not. 

And  the  Eyes  upturned; 

The  Quest  that  ends  not. 

With  the  Goal  discerned. 

Yet  the  Hand  that  quails  not, 

And  the  patient  Heart, 

And  the  Dream  that  fails  not — 
Such,  such  is  Art! 
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The  Stylishness  of  Mrs.  Quinn 

By  Anne  O'Hasan 

“  A  SHAMED  o’  me!”  Bridget’s  lips 
framed  the  words  as  she  huddled 
on  the  floor  beside  the  attic  window  and 
looked  down  the  slope  of  the  town  to  the 
harbor,  tranquil  with  summer  moonlight  and 
sparkling  with  the  riding-lights  of  anchored 
yachts. 

She  heard  the  front  door  open  and  the 
voice  of  her  daughter  Maggie  raised  with 
artificial  graciousness  in  greeting.  Then 
Loretta’s  company-tones  chimed  in,  and  there 
was  a  twitter  of  feminine  merriment  against 
the  masculine  rumble  of  salutation. 

She  had  been  out  delivering  milk  to  her 
few  customers;  she  had  come  home  the  back 
way  to  the  cow-shed  and  the 
patch  of  garden.  She  had  taken 
off  her  heavy  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings — she  had  stood  long  at  the 
ironing-board  that  day  over  the 
girls’  lawns  and  linens,  and 
her  feet  fairly  ached  for  the 
dewy  freshness  of  the  grass 
that  fringed  the  plank-walk 
through  the  yard.  So  she  had 
come  noiselessly  toward  the 
house  and  the  words  had  smit¬ 
ten  her — Maggie’s  words,  or 
were  they  Loretta’s? 

“I  Just  don’t  feel  as  if  we 
could  ever  ask  any  one  here. 

I’m  so  ashamed  of  mamma.” 

Paralyzed  by  the  shock  of 
the  sentence,  Bridget  had  sat  down  behind 
the  screening  bean-vines.  And  so  she  had 
learned  how  hopelessly  different  she  was  from 
Mrs.  Wilson,  who  wore  black  satin  and  jet,  and 
would  as  lief  be  caught  unbodiced  as  unshod; 
she  had  learned  the  superiority  of  Mrs.  Zane’s 
curled  false  front  over  her  own  smooth  gray 
hair;  she  discovered  that  her  daughters 


THRIFTY,  VIRTUOUS.  AND  HAND. 
SOME. 


“nearly  died”  of  mortification  when  she 
drank  tea  from  her  saucer,  and  that  it  was 
terribly  vulgar  to  keep  a  cow  unless  one  kept 
a  man  to  milk  it. 

“Of  course,  she’s  as  good  as  gold,”  the  ver¬ 
dict  had  been  finally  announc^  by  Loretta, 
“but  she  hasn’t  the  first  particle  of  style, 
and  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  I’ll  just 
die—” 

Then  they  had  gone  forward  into  the  par¬ 
lor,  with  its  gilt -splattered  wall-paper,  its  gay- 
shaded  lamps  that  were  never  lighted,  its 
empty  vases  and  its  beribboned  jardinieres. 
Bridget,  crouching  by  her  window,  recalled 
resentfully  that  it  was  the  milk-money  which 
had  built  the  L  that  made  the  parlor  possible. 
For  her  part  she  hated  it,  and  clove  to  her 
big  kitchen,  bright  with  sunshine  or  firelight 
and  the  glitter  of  polished  tins,  sweet  with 
geraniums  along  the  window- 
ledges — “a  room  a  body  can 
take  a  bit  o’  comfort  in,”  she 
said. 

She  had  never  grown  used 
to  doing  without  Barney,  al¬ 
though  she  had  had  fifteen 
years  in  which  to  learn  the  les¬ 
son.  To  night  she  longed  for 
him  with  unspeakable  longing. 
If  he  had  but  lived,  the  new 
ways  would  not  have  mat¬ 
tered.  He  and  she  could  have 
gone  on  unhindered  in  the  old 
fashion,  and  the  girls,  unhin¬ 
dered,  could  have  tried  the 
new  paths  to  new  ambitions. 
She  looked  down  toward  the 
harbor.  She  always  did — it  was  a  habit  from 
the  long  years  when  she  had  been  wont  to 
watch  for  the  return  of  the  fleet  from  the 
Banks.  She  had  first  watched  as  Barney’s 
young  wife,  little  more  than  a  girl.  When 
the  sails  had  been  sighted  that  year  she  had 
held  up  a  bundled  mite  to  view  them. 

“Yer  father’s  coinin’  home,  Barney  boy,” 
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she  had  whispered,  “yer  father  that  hasn’t  The  next  morning  the  girb  thought  that 
seen  ye — ”  And  the  baby’s  head  had  wob-  their  mother  looked  tired.  Loretta .  good- 

bled  indifferently  on  his  fat  neck,  and  he  had  naturedly  stayed  at  home  to  attend  to  the 

blinked  and  clo^  his  eyes  against  the  bright  household  tasks,  and  laughingly  drove  her 

sunshine.  mother  out  into  the  sunshine. 

The  little  Barney  and  his  brother  Tim  had  “It’s  a  headache  you  have;  I  can  see  it,’’ 
been  big  boys  when  last  she  had  watched  for  she  proclaimed;  and  she  was  so  convinced  of 

the  return  of  the  fleet — “too  big,  too  big,  my  the  correctness  of  her  diagnosis  that  she  for- 

poor  boys,’’  she  moaned  to-night.  For  that  bore  to  scold  when  she  saw  that  her  mother 

year  they  had  gone  had  gone  forth  wearing  her  faded  old 

themselves  to  the  ^ ^  blue  gingh^,  and  with  a  three-cor- 

Banks,  strapping  ***  (  nered  kerchief  tied  over  her  hair. 

youths  of  sixteen  and  _ ^  Beyond  the  village  the  land  thrusts 

eighteen.  And  the  fish-  f  a  long,  rocky  promontory  into  the  sea. 

eries  owner  who  had  (  youth  Bridget  had  been  wont 

fitted  out  the  expedition  I  r  to  watch  from  its  uttermost  point  for 

and  provisioned  the  lit-  \ _ ^  ^ the  return  of  the  fleet,  and  this  mom- 

tie  houses  against  the  ing  she  had  an  irresistible  yearning 

home-coming  of  the  V .1  for  the  spot.  She  made  her  way 

men,  had  laughed  at  through  the  town,  past  the  gay  and 

the  debt  he  would  owe  ^  ^  splendid  summer  settlement  that  by 

the  Quinns  with  their  >  '  beyond  it,  out  to  her  old  lookout, 

three  stalwart  fishers.  There  Bianca  Greeley,  reading  under 

The  fleet  came  back  ^  /  a  green-lined  umbrelb  among  the 

without  the  Quinns,  ^  rocks,  saw  her.  When  she  had  looked 

and  with  the  tale  of  a  her  old  lookout.  at  her  a  little  while  she  went  softly 

white  fog  and  of  a  great  away  without  making  her  presence 

horn  filling  the  impenetrable  vapor  with  its  known  to  Bridget.  For  the  night  had  writ- 
confusion  of  hollow  warning;  of  a  fog  that  ten  something  on  the  old  woman’s  face  which 
lifted  by  and  by  to  show  the  far  gleam  of  a  the  young  one  felt  it  sacrilege  to  study — a 
great  steamer,  and  dories  bobbing  on  the  look  that  said;  “Here  am  I,  an  old  woman, 
bright  blue  waves  in  the  sunshine — but  not  who  has  bbored  and  loved  and  suffered,  hon- 
the  dory  that  had  held  the  Quinns.  estly  and  valiantly;  and  it  has  all  been  in 

Fifteen  years  ago — and  the  little  girb  with  vain — the  end  is  heartache.  ” 
the  tear-swollen  eyes  and  the  quivering  lips  Now  Miss  Greeley  was  a  very  great  bdy 
were  the  elegant  young  bdies  whose  voices  indeed,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  all  whose 
and  bughter  she  heard  below.  Her  heart  houses  bordered  the  shore  beyond  the  vilbge. 
gave  a  throb  of  gratified  maternal  vanity  even  For  not  only  was  she  an  heiress  and  the  grand- 

now  as  she  thought  of  them,  so  taU  and  daughter  of  an  American  admiral  and  an 

straight,  so  slim  of  waist,  so  bbck  of  eyes  Italian  nobleman,  but  she  was  a  painter  of 

and  hair,  so  red  of  cheeks  and  lips.  such  renown  that  the  critics,  in  speaking  of 

They  had  been  good  girb,  too — they  were  her  work,  generally  forgot  her  fortune  and 
good  girb  now.  They  had  helped  her  at  her  fashion  and  her  sex;  and  beyond  thb  a 
home;  they  had  delivered  the  milk  and  had  woman’s  artbtic  triumph  may  not  go. 
carried  the  bundry  bundles.  They  had  All  day  she  thought  of  the  old  woman  on 
studied  their  lessons  and  learned  their  cate-  the  rocks,  and  the  result  was  that  the  early 
chism.  When  Loretta  was  fifteen  she  had  evening  found  her  carriage  threading  the 
been  apprenticed  to  the  vilbge  milliner.  Two  narrow  streets  of  the  town  looking  for  “an 
years  bter  her  sister  had  also  entered  the  old  Irishwoman  in  a  blue  dress  and  a  ker- 
store,  and  now,  after  nine  years,  it  was  the  chief.’’  There  was  but  one  such  in  the  town. 
Misses  Quinn’s  own,  as  a  bbck-and-gilt  sign  and  by  and  by  the  equipage  drew  up  before 
informed  the  passers-by.  Industrious,  thrifty,  the  Quinns’  door.  • 

virtuous,  and  handsome  they  were;  their  “I’ll  go,’’ whbpered  Maggie,  when  the  ring 
mother  acknowledged  it  proudly,  glorying  in  of  the  footman  reverberated  through  the 
their  progress  and  their  possessions.  And  house  and  a  glance  from  behind  the  curtain 
they  whbpered  to  one  another  that  they  were  had  revealed  the  unaccustomed  apparition  of 
ashamed  of  her  I  a  carriage  outside.  “My  stock  b  freshest.’’ 
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She  returned  slightly  crestfallen.  Miss 
Greeley  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Quinn.  Would 
their  mother  please,  please,  go  up  and  put  on 
her  brown  silk  and — 

“I’ll  not,”  said  Bridget.  “I’m  clane  an’ 
whole  an’  that’ll  do  for  her.  Sure  it’s  the  fine 
artist  she’d  be  if  she  saw  naught  beyond  silk 
an’  calico.” 

The  girls  had  ample  opportunity  to  specu¬ 
late  upon  their  visitor’s  purpose  before  they 
were  summoned  to  the  conference.  The 
great  lady  was  very  gracious,  as  she  usually 
was  in  pursuit  of  her  whims. 

“I’m  begging  your  mother  to  sit  for  me,” 
she  explained.  “  But  she  is  very  modest  and 
fearfully  obstinate.  She  pretends  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  her  face  is  much  more  interesting 
than  the  faces  of — of  us  younger  women — ” 
She  made  a  tactful  change  from  what  she 
had  been  about  to  say,  for,  indeed,  poor  Bridget 
had  been  setting  forth  the  paintable  quali¬ 
ties  of  her  daughters.  “As  much  lovelier,  I 
tell  her,  as  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  noble  poem 
upon  it  is  lovelier  than  a  blank  sheet.  Please 
help  me  to  persuade  her.  I  have  set  my 
heart  upon  it.  I  want  to  paint  her  in  these 
clothes  and  sitting  by  her  own  kitchen  win¬ 
dow.  It  is  the  kitchen  window,  isn’t  it,  that 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  as  we  drove  round  the 
comer — the  one  with  geraniums,  that  looks 
down  toward  the  harbor?” 

Bewilderedly  the  girls  looked  at  their 
mother,  at  their  visitor,  and  at  each  other. 
Beauty?  In  age?  In  faded  cottons  and  in 
gray  hairs?  Memories  of  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
gleaming  satin  and  jet  flashed  before  them. 
But  they  were  adaptable  girls.  They  choked 
their  amazement  behind  their  high  stocks, 
and  persuaded  their  mother  to  sit  for  her 
portrait. 

It  was  a  week  later.  Bridget  coming  up 
from  the  milking, 
paused  beside  the 
bean-vines  to  snip  a 
withered  leaf.  The 
voices  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters  floated  out  to  her 
along  with  the  clatter 
of  dishwashing. 

“I’d  like  to  see  any 
of  them  putting  on 
airs  with  me  now,” 
remarked  Maggie. 

“It’ll  be  a  long  day 
before  Miss  Greeley’s 
carriage  stops  in  front 


of  their  houses,  or  she  asks  to  paint  Mrs. 
Zane’s  false  hair  or  those  shiny  dangles  on 
Mrs.  Wilson’s  dress.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Loretta  happily.  “WeU, 
you  know,  there’s  something  about  mamma — 
character  and — Oh,  I  don’t  know!  But  you 
understand.  No  wonder  Miss  Greeley  would 
want  to  paint  her.” 

“Let’s  have  an  enlarged  crayon  done  of  her 
for  ourselves,”  suggested  Maggie.  “With  a 
fichu  and  her  big  camelian  pin — it  would  look 
well  over  the  mantel.” 

Bridget  blushed  with  pride  as  she  mounted 
the  steps  to  the  back  porch. 

And  the  next  year  she  blushed  with  mingled 
pride  and  embarrassment  as  she  pointed  out 
to  Miss  Greeley  the  crayon  portrait  above  the 
mantel-shelf. 

“The  one  ye  sent  me — the  photograph 
from  yer  pitcher,  I  mean.  Miss,  sure  it  was 
lovely  an’  I’m  glad  the  pitcher  did  so  well; 
bought  by  the  Museum,  was  it,  now  ?  Well, 
well.  But  ye  mind  how  in  it  I’m  sittin’  be 
the  kitchen  windy,  lookin’  down  to  the  water  ? 
Of  coorse,  it’s  fine  an’  grand,  an’  the  girls  are 
proud  an’  pleased  an’  all.  But  they  didn’t 
like  the  idea  o’  me  sittin’  be  the  kitchen  windy 
on  the  parlor  wall — ye  know  what  I  mean, 
miss.  An’  so” —  her  pleased  eyes  caressed 
the  monstrosity —  “so  they  had  that  took  of 
me.  They  do  begrudge  me  nothin’.” 


The  Tooth 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

Mr.  TURPY  for  the  twentieth  time  turned 
in  the  bed,  and  uttered  a  peevish,  irri¬ 
tated  exclamation. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  dear  ?  ”  came  the  gentle 
voice  of  his  wife  from  her  own  bed. 

There!  After  all  his  painful  pre¬ 
cautions,  he  had  awakened  her,  any¬ 
way.  He  might  as  well  have  yield^ 
to  the  demands  of  nature  and  sought 
the  relief  of  more  ado. 

“ Oh,  nothing!”  he  mmnbled.  “You 
go  to  sleep.” 

“Is  it  the  tooth?”  she  inquired, 
anxiously.  “Does  it  hurt  much?” 

“No,  no,”  he  grunted.  The  ques¬ 
tion  annoyed  him.  Hurt?  Of  course 
it  hurt!  If  she  had  it  about  one 
minute,  she’d  see.  “  Go  to  sleep.” 

“Poor  dear!”  murmured  his  wife 
compassionately,  through  the  darkness. 


SHE  POINTED  OUT  THE  CRAYON 
PORTRAIT. 
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For  a  few  minutes  silence  reigned.  It 
seemed  to  Mr.  Turpy  that  his  wife  must  have 
dropped  off,  and  he  resumed  his  alleviative 
measures — such  as  they  were.  He  turned 
upon  his  back,  and  pressed  his  cheek  hard 
against  his  shoulder. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Turpy  lay  passive,  rather 
curiously  listening,  as  it  were,  to  the  heart¬ 
beats  repeated  in  the  tooth,  and  analyzing 
the  sensation.  He  was  seciu-e  in  his  belief 
that  the  thing  could  not  keep  him  awake, 
and  he  accepted  its  endeavors  with  half  a 
smile.  He  would  go  to  sleep.  Let  it  ache. 

He  turned  upon  his  right  side,  and  closed 
his  eyes.  “Ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,” 
proceeded  the  tooth,  steadily.  He  turned 
upon  the  other  side.  Ah,  that  was  better! 
But  no.  “Ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,” 
resumed  the  tooth.  He  turned  upon  his 
back.  There!  He  would  sleep.  “Ache, 
ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,”  persisted  the  tooth. 

Whew! 

What  was  that?  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
minute,  thin  wire  must  be  lying,  stretched  taut, 
deep  along  the  base  of  the  teeth  in  his  left 
lower  jaw,  and  that  it  had  unexp)ectedly  been 
twanged,  like  the  high  string  of  a  fairy  harp. 

The  “twang”  died  away.  Jiminy!  Was 
that  thing  going  to  happen  again  ?  He  hoped 
not.  It  was  decid^ly  unpleasant.  He 
could  endure  the  steady  ache,  but  he  did  not 
fancy  those  unpleasant  surprises — those  in¬ 
novations. 

He  waited,  watchful.  Perhaps  it  was  an 
accident.  “Ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,” 
bustled  the  tooth,  set¬ 
tling  down  to  work  in 
earnest.  Ouch!  The  thin, 
elfin  wire  twanged  again. 

Sa-ay!  Was  it  going  to 
keep  that  up  ?  What  the 
dickens  was  the  matter  in 
there  ? 

“  Twang!  Twang!  ” 

A  double  shock,  this 
time!  Mr.  Turpy  now 
lay  with  eyes  wide  open, 
listening  to  the  ache,  and 
bracing  himself  for  the 
“twang.”  The  clock  in 
the  sitting-room  struck  twelve.  Morning  was 
still  afar. 

“Ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,”  and 
then,  unheralded  by  any  premonitory  symp¬ 
tom,  “  twang !  ”  It  never  failed  to  make  Mr. 
Turpy  jump.  He  tried  various  postures:  all 
the  postures  practicable  within  the  limits  of 


his  bed.  None  appeased  the  tooth.  Mr. 
Turpy  even  caught  himself  apologizing  to  it 
for  ^ving  doubted  its  power,  and  suggesting 
to  it  to  cjdl  off  the  “  twang,”  and  compromise 
on  just  straight  ache. 

But  it  was  no  use. 

Mr.  Turpy  propped  himself,  half -sitting, 
against  the  head  of  the  brass  bed,  thus  to 
mount  guard,  as  it  were,  over  his  agonies. 
His  wife,  having  spoken  him,  spake  no  farther, 
but  remained  silent,  probably  sleeping.  He 
was  alone  there  in  the  darkness  with  his  tooth. 

As  if  on  a  sympathetic  strike,  his  cheek  and 
the  whole  of  both  jaws  on  that  side  ached  also. 
“Twang!”  went  the  diabolical  little  wire. 
Galloping  toothache  ?  Thunder!  This  was 
a  regular  automobile  toothache,  making  rec¬ 
ord  time. 

Mr.  Turpy  dozed.  The  automobile  fan¬ 
tasy  developed,  and  he  thought  himself  actu¬ 
ally  in  an  auto.  It  did  not  seem  to  operate 
exactly  like  other  autos  of  his  experience,  but 
there  he  was,  dashing  down  a  crowded  street, 
utterly  unable  to  control  the  thing.  Right 
and  left  he  hurled  the  people,  and  wherever 
they  landed  they  bounced  like  india-rubber. 
He  was  astonished,  but  it  was  a  relief  not  to 
see  them  all  killed.  He  was  exceeding  the 
speed  limit;  he  vainly  essayed  to  close  the 
throttle — to  apply  the  brakes — to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  might  reduce  his  wild  swoop.  Arms 
and  legs  were  paralyzed.  And  now,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  police  were  after  him.  From 
cross-street  and  alley  they  lunged  out  at  him, 
but  he  skilfully  dodged  their  bullets,  which 
he  could  see  coming.  Then,  while 
he  was  ducking  the  leaden  pellets,  he 
pushed  his  face — too  late  he  saw  it 
— right  into  one.  It  slowly  and  ir¬ 
resistibly  bored  him  through  the  left 
cheek.  Horrors  I  It  had  smashed 
the  teeth  1  He  must  seek  the  dentist 
at  once.  The  auto  turned  of  its  own 
accord  and  volleyed  him  toward  the 
dentist’s  oflSce.  The  rush  of  cold 
air,  through  the  hole  in  his  cheek, 
made  his  injured  teeth  ache  terribly, 
and  at  every  squawk  of  the  horn 
(which  squawked  of  itself!)  a  sharp 
pang  darted  through  the  ner\es 
of  the  jaw. 

Mr.  Turpy  woke  up.  He  found  himself  in 
a  perspiration.  His  jaw  was  paining  him 
frightfully.  With  fear  he  felt  of  his  cheek. 
No  hole  was  there.  He  was  thankful  for  that, 
at  least. 

If  he  might  only  get  at  that  tooth,  and  dig  it 


ACHE,  ACHE,  ACHE,  ACHE,  ACHE. 
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out.  'Twas  a  cowardly  thing  for  it  to  do:  to 
torture  a  helpless  man  so.  Oh,  for  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  might  corral  the  dentist,  and  in¬ 
sist  upon  having  the  blamed  thing  pulled,  and 
silenced  forever!  Mr.  Turpy  exjjerienced 
nothing  but  sheer  delight 
in  picturing  to  himself 
the  grip  of  the  forceps,  the 
counter-irritation  of  the 
twisting,  relentless,  mas¬ 
terful  out-plucking,  and 
the  sight  of  the  molar 
held  forth  in  air  and 
gloated  upon.  Mr.  Turpy 
felt  a  vicious  desire  to 
arise,  and  with  the  pin¬ 
cers  in  the  tool-box'  pull 
the  tooth  for  himself. 

“Ache,  ache,  ache, 
ache,  ache,  ache,  ache — 
twang!” 

He  wondered  when  the 
dentist  would  be  in  the 
office,  at  the  earliest.  By  eight  o’clock? 
’Twas  to  be  hoped  so.  Mr.  Turpy  prayed 
for  eight  o’clock  to  come.  That  tooth  mitsi 
and  should  be  extracted. 

Mr.  Turpy  dozed.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  arisen,  and  like  a  little  boy  again  had 
tied  a  string  to  his  tooth  and  to  the  door-knob. 
Then  he  had  deliberated  over  slamming  the 
door.  It  took  more  courage  than  he  pos¬ 
sessed  at  the  moment.  But  his  wife  joined 
him  (or  was  it  his  grandmother? — the  form 
appeared  hazy)  and  despite  his  entreaties, 
piteous  as  they  were,  insisted  upon  slamming 
the  door.  Groodness!  Alas — only  part  of 
the  tooth  had  come  away!  In  his  jaw  was 
left  a  bleeding,  tremendously  tender,  ragged 
stump!  Phew,  how  it  hurt!  And  at  a  fright¬ 
ful  twinge  Mr.  Turpy  woke  up. 

He  timidly  investigated  the  state  of  his 
tooth.  The  tooth  was  all  there — and  acting, 
apparently,  on  the  principle  of  the  more  the 
merrier. 

The  clock  struck  two.  The  dentist,  and 
peace  after  pain,  were  still  six  hours  away! 
Mr.  Turpy  groaned  and  slightly  changed  posi¬ 
tion. 

“Ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,  ache,  ache 
— twang!”  Regular  and  unceasing.  That  is, 
the  program  was  regular;  the  twang  most 
irregular,  interrupting  whenever  it  could  be 
particularly  effective. 

However,  Mr.  Turpy  dozed.  This  time  he 
was  at  the  dentist’s.  He  had  got  up,  in  the 
morning,  and  had  discovered  that  it  was  al¬ 


ready  eight.  He  must  hurry  or  the  dentist 
might  not  be  disengaged.  So  he  did  not  stay 
to  eat  breakfast,  but  rushed  out,  caught  a  car, 
and  found  to  his  embarrassment  that  he  was 
clad  only  in  his  pajamas.  He  shrank  into  a 
comer  and  miserably  hoped  that  no 
one  would  notice  Ids  peculiar  cos¬ 
tume.  He  feared  that  he  was 
shamed  forever.  At  the  business 
block  where  the  dentist’s  office 
was,  he  stepped  down,  and  whisk¬ 
ing  in,  entered  the  elevator,  where 
he  cowered,  and  blushed  beneath 
the  gaze  of  its  other  occupants. 

The  dentist  was  in — in,  and  oiling 
an  imposing  array  of  forceps.  He 
politely  ignored  his  patient’s  rather 
outri  attire  and,  seating  him  in  the 
chair,  proceeded  to  work.  Explain¬ 
ing  that  a  molar  such  as  this  was 
extremely  hard  to  extract,  he  inserted 
between  Mr.  Turpy ’s  reluctant  jaws 
a  large,  common  monkey-wench 
and  ruthlessly  adjusted  it.  The  cold  wrench 
clamped  tighter  and  tighter  upon  Mr. 
Turpy ’s  teeth,  aching  and  sound — and  they 
crushed  right  in!  The  pain  was  exquisite  in 
its  diabolical  refinement.  A  sickening  de¬ 
spair  p)ermeated  Mr.  Turpy’s  being. 

The  dentist  released  the  tool. 

“We’ll  have  to  dig  for  the  roots,”  he  said 
pleasantly. 

Stiff  with  horror,  Mr.  Turpy  saw  him  turn 
away  only  to  face  the  chair  again  clad  in  a 
carpenter’s  apron  stuck  full  of  chisels  and 
auger-bits. 

“  Steady,  now,”  cautioned  the  dentist, 
poising  a  chisel. 

In  vain  Mr.  Turpy  strove  to  evade  the 
blade,  to  cry  out,  to  protest.  He  was  ice¬ 
bound,  dumb.  The  chisel  pushed  roughly 
into  his  mouth — when  with  a  mighty  effort  he 
dashed  aside  the  dentist’s  hand,  sprang  from 
the  infernal  chair — and  woke  up! 

The  clock  struck  three.  Would  morning 
never  come? 

Haggard,  feeling  somewhat  seedy,  Mr. 
Turpy  arose  and  hurriedly  dressed.  With 
supreme  satisfaction  had  he  unclosed  his  eyes 
to  behold  that  the  mom  was  arrived.  The 
clock  stmck  six;  two  hours  more,  and  the  con¬ 
founded  tooth  would  be  treated  to  a  surprise- 
party. 

“Dear,  did  your  tooth  ache  all  night?” 
cooed  Mrs.  Turpy,  hearing  him  astir. 

“  Pretty  much,”  he  mumbled. 


“WONT  IT  HURT  YOU  DREAD- 
FULLY  f’ 
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It  was  aching  now,  although  not  so  bad. 
The  light  seem^  to  dissipating  the  pain. 
However,  that  tooth  should  not  be  allowed  to 
beg  off.  Not  much! 
Its  day  had  come! 

“Poor  dear! ” 
cooed  Mrs.  Turpy. 
“You  must  go  and 
see  the  dentist.” 

“I’m  going,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Turpy, 

“  the  first  thing  after 
breakfast.  I’m  going 
to  have  it  extracted.” 

“Oh,  dtarUr  ex¬ 
postulated  Mrs.  Tur¬ 
py,  aghast.  “  Don’t 
have  it  extracted.  It 
can  be  fixed;  the 
nerv’e  can  be  killed, 
if  necessary,  or  something.” 

“  I  shall  insist  upon  having  it  pulled,”  an¬ 
nounced  her  husband,  stubborn  and  annoyed. 
“I’ve  monkeyed  with  it  long  enough.  If  he 
won’t  pull  it.  I’ll  go  to  a  dentist  who  will.” 

“W-well,”  murmured  Mrs.  Turpy,  yet  un¬ 
convinced. 

With  pitying  eyes  she  watched  her  husband 
delicately  mumbling  his  mouthfuls  of  break¬ 
fast. 

“  Does  it  still  hurt  so?”  she  asked,  as,  hav¬ 
ing  finished,  he  kissed  her  good-by. 

“  N-no,  it  doesn’t,”  he  responded,  thought¬ 
fully.  “  Seems  to  be  a  great  deal  better.” 

“  Maybe  it’s  done  aching,  and  won’t  trouble 
you  any  more,”  she  suggested  joyfully. 

“  Makes  no  difference;  I  sha’n’t  risk  it,”  he 
replied.  “When  next  you  see  me  I’ll  be 
minus  a  tooth.” 

“  Darling!  ”  she  murmured  in  admiration  of 
his  manly  fortitude. 

Riding  down  in  the  street-car  Mr.  Turpy 
suddenly  noted  that  the  tooth  was  not  aching 
a  particle.  That  was  strange.  He  analyzed 
his  feelings  as  centered  in  it,  but  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  token  of  any  latent  rebellion.  Tooth 
and  jaw  were  entirely  quiescent.  Humph! 
Mr.  Turpy  was  sensible  of  a  traitorous  green¬ 
ing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  bough  of  hope.  Per- 
hap)s— but  no!  To  the  dentist  was  he  bound, 
and  out  the  tooth  was  coming.  His  mind  was 
made  up. 

He  wondered  if  it  would  be  hard  to  pull. 
Very  likely.  Molars,  he  had  heard,  were 
difficult  of  extraction.  A  dentist  had  in¬ 
formed  him,  once,  that  his  teeth  were  un¬ 
usually  solid.  He  recalled  his  dream  and 


shuddered.  It  would  be  frightful  if  the  tooth 
should  break  under  the  forceps.  Humph! 

However,  better  to  suffer  five  minutes  than 
to  endure  a  whole  night!  He  carefully  re¬ 
viewed  the  night,  striving  to  dwell  upon  its 
impleasant  details,  thereby  to  keep  himself 
spurred  up.  But  the  night,  after  all,  did  not 
now  seem  so  very  strenuous.  Of  course,  there 
had  been  a  iUilt  discomfort,  but  he  had  slept 
— yes,  he  had  slept,  and  now  he  was  feeling 
Ever  present,  obtrusive,  spoiling  the  effect,  as 
it  were,  of  his  conscientious  retrospection,  was 
the  imaginary  grip  of  the  cold,  ruthless  forceps 
on  the  tooth — the  terrible,  wrenching  twist — 
the — ugh! 

Maybe  the  tooth  was  all  done  hurting. 
Very  likely  he  had  caught  a  slight  cold  in  it. 
It  certainly  seemed  completely  well  now. 
He  couldn’t  make  it  hurt  even  by  grinding 
with  it  against  the  upper  teeth.  That  was  a 
pretty  good  sign,  wasn’t  it? 

He  descend^  from  the  car,  and  mechanic¬ 
ally  entered  the  office -building  where  the 
dentist  was  located.  He  would  let  the  dentist 
take  a  look  at  the  tooth,  any^^  ay;  if  a  cold  had 
settled  in  it,  possibly  something  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  gum.  If  the  dentist  was  not  there 
yet,  all  right;  he  would  let  the  matter  rest 
until  afternoon,  and  see  if  the  tooth  woke  up 
again. 

The  elevator  disgorged  Mr.  Turpy  on  the 
fourth  floor.  The  dentist’s  office  was  only  a 
few  steps  down  the  corridor.  The  door  was 
open.  Mr.  Turpy  walked  past,  glancing  in. 
The  dentist  was  there.  He  had  on  his  white 
ja'dk>.l,  uid  was  examining  some  instrument 
,  — a  ,iaif  of  forceps?  Mr.  Tiupy  proceeded 
to  the  far  end  of  the  corridor,  and  paused. 
Supposing,  having  got  him  helpless, in  the 
chair,  the  dentist  should  decide  that  the  tooth 
must  be  extracted,  and,  cold-blooded,  should 
proceed  to  go  about  it! 

Might  he  not  be  premature  in  his  action? 
Might  it  not  be  better  to  postpone  seeing  him, 
and  give  the  tooth  another  chance  to  behave 
itself? 


That  evening  Mr.  Tiupy’s  wife  met  him  at 
the  door,  and  gazed  upon  him  wistfully  as  he 
removed  hat  and  coat. 

“  Did  it  hurt  much  ?”  she  asked,  patting  his 
hand.  She  led  him  to  the  window.  “Let’s 
see,”  she  said. 

“Oh,”  said  Mr.  Turpy,  bluffly,  “I  didn’t 
have  it  pulled,  after  all!  You  see,  the  dentist 
was  busy,  and — so  I  thought  I  wouldn’t 
wait.” 


MR.  TURPY  WALKED  PAST. 
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The  Emancipation  of  Barden 

By  Adelaide  V.  Cooke 


IN  the  evening,  after  the  funeral,  the  min¬ 
ister  dropped  in  to  see  the  widower.  He 
expressed  hk  deep  S3rmpathy. 

“  Yes,”  answer^  the  Bereaved,  “  it’s  all  so. 
rU  miss  her  and  things  'll  never  be  the  same; 
but  I’ve  got  to  bear  up  and  I’m  a-goin’  to. 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  one  thing  first  off: 
I’m  a-goin’  to  sleep  in  the  spare-room.  I’ve 
been  climbin’  them  back -stairs  to  the  third 
story  and  layin’  on  a  husk  mattress  for  the 
best  part  of  fifteen  years,  but  I’ll  snore  in  that 
feather  bed  from  now  on,  if  it  is  in  the  ck^- 
days.” 

The  minister  cleared  his  throat  as  if  to 
speak,  but  instead  silently  transferred  his 
gaze  to  a  crayon  of  the  late  Mrs.  Barden,  which 
looked  severely  down  from  the  wall  just  over 
the  protestant’s  bead. 

“  I  know  what  you’re  thinkin’.  Sarah  was 
a  good  woman — in  her  way — but  it  hed  to  be 
Aer  way.”  The  speaker  meditated  a  moment. 
“I’ll  tell  you  another  thing:  I’m  a-goin’  to 
use  that  front  door  every  ^y  ’n  the  week. 
Sarah  never  would  have  it  so,  ’cept  on  Sun¬ 
days  or  holidays,  and  off  an’  on  for  a  funeral 
if  ’twas  one  of  Aer  folks.  She  said  we  could 
go  out  the  back  way  for  mine;  they  wasn’t 
Aer  blood  relations.  Now  I’m  a-goin’  in  and 
out  the  front  way  seven  da)rs  in  the  week  if 
I  have  to  board  up  the  back  gate.”  He  sat 
back  and  squared  his  shoulders.  The  minis¬ 
ter’s  gaze  returned  to  the  crayon -portrait. 

The  black,  beady 
eyes  began  to 
bore  into  his 
consciousness 
like  a  pair  of  gim¬ 
lets.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
den  intercepted 
both  look  and 
thought.  “  Yes, 
it  makes  me 
kind  of  creepy 
to  be  settin’  my¬ 
self  up  against 
her  ways,  but 
it’s  just  come  to 


MR.  BARDEN  BECAME  A  SCAN¬ 
DALOUS  SIGHT. 


this.  Parson,  that  I’ve  got  to.” 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Barden  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  feet  on  parlor 
window-sill,  be^me  a  familiar  and  remained 
a  scandalous  sight  in  the  ejres  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  summer  dust  invaded  the  sacred 


precinct  of  that  hitherto  spotlessly  uncom¬ 
fortable  house,  and  the  fiies  held  high  carni¬ 
val  there. 

“  Poor  Sarah,”  sighed  her  sister. 

“I  wish  I’d  Barden’s  grit,”  sighed  her 
husbaixl. 

One  crisp  evening  in  October,  the  minister 
found  his  parishioner  sitting  at  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  smol^g.  He  was  in  his  favorite  attitude, 
and  coatless.  Upon  the  minister’s  suggesting 
that  it  was  rather  late  in  the  season  for  that 
particular  phase  of  outdoor  enjoyment,  Mr. 
Barden  acquiesced,  but  added  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  tone: 

“I  won’t  say  but  what  it  is  a  little  chilly, 
but  it  ain’t  a-goin’  to  get  any  warmer  this  side 
of  next  spring  and  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  time  to 
make  up.  It’s  fifteen  years,  or  nigh  on  to  it, 
since  I’ve  had  a  chance  to  set  here  this  way 
and  seems  like  as  if  I  couldn’t  get  my  fill.” 

Mr.  Barden  may  not  have  gotten  his  “  fill,” 
but  he  certainly  did  get  pneumonia.  Sarah’s 
sister  and  most  of  the  women  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  agreed  that  it  served  him  right;  more 
than  one  told  her  particular  husband  that  it 
was  “  a  judgment  ” ;  one  even  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  hers  that  if  ever  he  acted  like  John  Barden 
she  wouldn’t  keep  as  quiet  as  Sarah. 

“I  should  certainly  come  back,”  she  said; 
and  with  that  withering  remark,  hurried  over 
to  see  if  she  could  do  anything  for  Sarah’s 
husband.  Few  to  tell  the  truth  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  guild  of  Stilltown  women  was 
grossly  inconsistent,  and  the  amount  of  care 
and  coddling  the  invalid  received  almost  com¬ 
pleted  his  ruin.  He  grew  arrogant,  bullied 
his  nurses,  reviled  beef  tea,  resented 
poultices,  abused  the  doctor,  and  violently 
assailed  the  parson’s  pet  theological  views. 

At  this  point  the  faithful,  though  exasper¬ 
ated,  contingent  of  nurses  had  a  reenforce¬ 
ment  in  the  person  of  a  visitor  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  village,  Angelica  Johnson  by  name. 
Sarah  had  b^n  used  to  call  her  “  that  sneak¬ 
ing  little  Johnson,”  carrying  her  candor  so  far 
as  to  address  her  directly  as  such.  Evidently 
Miss  Johnson  bore  no  grudge,  for  she  readily 
volunteered  lo  assist  with  the  nursing,  her 
mental  comment  being  that  John  Barden  was 
neither  Sarah  herself,  nor,  as  far  as  she  could 
make  it  out,  Sarah’s  husband.  Her  more 
outspoken  remark  was  something  about  heap¬ 
ing  coals  of  fire  on  somebody’s  head. 

“You  may  try  your  hand  at  his  broth 
to-day,”  said  Sarah’s  sister  to  Miss  Johnson, 
“but  I  tell  you  here  an’  now  it  ain’t  a-goin’  to 
suit  him.  It’s  enough  to  raise  my  sister  to 
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hear  him  go  on.  I  don’t  feel  any  call  myself 
to  stand  it  much  longer.  I  wouldn’t  take 
from  my  Bob  what  I’ve  taken  from  Barden. 
Now  you  can  try.  If  he  begins,  just  set  the 
tray  down  and  walk  out.” 

The  broth  was  carried  in  on  the  daintiest  of 
trays  by  the  new  cook,  who  looked  very  trim 
in  her  white 
apron,  with  a 
pink  bow  on 
the  pocket  just 
matching  the 
color  in  her 
cheeks.  It  was 
a  dark  day,  with 
a  drizzle  that 
seemed  to  get 
indoors.  It  had 
affected  the  pa- 
"SHALL  I  HAVE  TO  FEED  Youf”  tieot  Unfavor¬ 
ably,  and  in¬ 
clined  him  to  depressing  and,  indeed,  harass¬ 
ing  remarks.  But  that  pink  bow  and  the 
pink  cheeks,  and  the  snapping  black  eyes, 
and  the  smile!  She  held  the  tray,  just  to 
steady  it,  but  he  spilled  the  broth,  for  his 
mind  was  not  on  it. 

“Shall  I  have  to  feed  you?”  she  said. 
“Well,  just  one  spoonful  to  start  you.”  It 
was  a  merry  meal,  and  the  fun  reached  the 
kitchen,  but  was  not  contagious. 

Nothing  so  good  as  that  broth  had  ever 
before  been  tasted  by  the  patient,  and  when 
the  cook  promised  him  some  just  like  it  for 
the  next  day,  her  backward  glance  and  smile 
went  to  his  head.  Day  dreams  assisted  his 
digestion,  and  he  fell  asleep  to 
dream  that  angels  wore  white 
aprons  with  pink  bows  in  lieu 
of  wings,  and  carried  trays 
with  steaming  bowls  of  broth 
instead  of  harps. 

“  It’s  not  only  that  I’m  lone¬ 
ly,”  he  confided  to  the  parson 
the  next  day  in  the  course  of 
other  remarks  of  a  like  char¬ 
acter.  “  I  sort  of  feel  a  hank¬ 
erin’  to  be  the  head  of  the 
family.  In  Sarah’s  time  I 
never  was,  and  it  wore  on  me.  Yes,  I 
know  it’s  as  you  say:  Sarah  was  a  good 
woman.  I  don’t  begrudge  the  price  of  her 
monument.  It’s  a  good  heavy  st(»ie  an’ 
her  virtues  is  all  there  an’  cut  deep.  But 
as  long  as  she  was  here  I  was,  as  you  might 
say,  hindermost.  And  that’s  what  a  man 
don’t  like.  Parson;  he  don’t  like  it.  Maybe 


he  don’t  say  nothin’,  what  with  being  took 
down  one  way  or  ’nother,  but  he  feels  it. 
It’s  contrary  to  Nature  and  it’s  contrary  to 
Scripture. 

“You  ain’t  a-goin’  to  set  there  and  deny 
that  Sarah  was  masterful?  Why,  I’ve  heard 
her  down  you,  and  that  on  Scripture!  Now 
them  thin’s  react;  they  react,  as  the  doctor 
calls  it.  An’  you  feel  as  if  you  wouldn’t  do 
anythin’  that  anybody  told  you  to,  even  if  you 
wanted  to  do  it  the  worst  kind.  An’  you  feel 
as  if  you’re  just  drove  to  do  everj-thing  you’d 
never  got  a  chance  at  before.  You  want  to 
ki'ow  why  I  never  give  in  nry  experience  no 
more  at  prayer-meetin’ ?  It’s  just  this:  I 
used  lo  have  to.  Sarah’d  nudge  me  till  I  did, 
or  she’d  know  why  I  didn’t  when  we’d  get 
home.  I  could  give  it  in  now,  and  sometimes 
I’d  like  to,  ’specially  recently  of  late;  but  I 
ain’t  a-goin’  back  in  my  tracks. 

“You  don’t  know  what’s  come  over  me? 
I’m  not  the  same  man  I  was?  You’re  right, 
I’m  not.  When  I’d  stripped  that  spare-room 
of  all  them  fool  fixin’s  and  plumped  myself 
down  in  them  feathers,  that  first  time  after 
fifteen  years  on  a  husk  mattress,  I  felt  like  as 
if  I  had  read  myself  the  ’Mancipation  Proc¬ 
lamation.  And  I’m  a-goin’  to  continue  on, 
keepin’  my  hat  on  the  parlor-table  and  my 
pipe  on  the  parlor-mantel.  I’m  a-goin’  to 
piill  the  winder -shades  up  crooked  if  I  want 
to.  I’m  a-goin  ’  to  put  my  feet — boots  and 
all — on  the  best  chairs.  I  just  naturally  hunt 
for  things  to  do  that’s  different  from  what  I 
was  let  do,  and,  sir  ” — he  drew  himself  up — 
“  my  chest  has  expanded  four  inches.” 

Time  passed  sw  iftly  and  de¬ 
lightfully  until  Miss  Johnson 
left  for  her  own  home  in  the 
neighboring  village.  With  her 
went  Mr.  Barden’s  peace  of 
mind.  As  he  told  his  friend, 
the  minister,  he  was  having 
heart-struggles. 

“Sarah’s  happy — that  is,  if 
she  don’t  know  what’s  goin’ 
on  here — and  I  intend  to  be. 
If  I  could  only  be  sure.  That 
is — you  know  what  I  mean — 
sometimes  things  ain’t  just  what  they  seem. 
Suppose  she’d  take  to  Woman’s  Rights  and 
that  sort  of  thing  like  Sarah.  You  know 
when  a  man’s  got  his  freedom  papers  he 
likes  to  keep  ’em. 

“Now  it’s  this  w’ay.  WTien  I  ask  her — 
WTio  ? — Why,  Miss  Johnson,  of  course !  When 
I  ask  her  opinion  about  anything,  she  just 


“WHOSE  HOUSE  IS  THIS.  ANY¬ 
WAY!" 
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flutters  and  says,  ‘What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Barden?’  Now  Sarah,  she  was  great  on’ 
Woman’s  Rights,  but  Miss  Johnson,  she  says 
that  a  woman  don’t  need  none  ’cept  what  the 
man  she  loves  likes  to  let  her  have.  She  sa)rs 
that  women  were  made  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  looking  up  to  man.  Ain’t  that  a 
beautiful  sentiment?  Once  when  I  let  out  a 
little  about  Sarah’s  ways  and  doin’s  (sort  of 
feelin*  my  way,  you  know),  she  said  for  her 
part  she  couldn’t  never  forget  herself  so  far 
as  to  go  against  her  husband  in  anything.  She 
says  the  home  is  the  husband’s,  and  a  good 
wife  just  lets  him  decide  everything,  an’  only 
asks  the  right  to  make  him  comfortable.  She 
says  she  got  it  from  Shakespeare  that  a  wife 
ought  to  thank  Heaven,  fastin’,  for  her  hus¬ 
band.  I  can’t  see  the  use  of  the  fastin’,  if 
she’s  square  on  the  rest,  but  she  says  it  means 
more  that  way.  Now  I  believe  her,  an’  then 
again  I  don’t  know.  You’ve  been  married 
twice.  Parson;  now,  man  to  man,  is  it  worth 
the  risk?” 

“In  the  spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love.”  Mr.  Barden  was 
not  exactly  young,  but  he  felt  so,  which  is  the 
next  best  thing.  His  struggles  were  over;  his 
surrender  unconditional.  An  evening  came; 
(hr  evening.  Donning  his  best  suit,  his 
stillest  collar,  his  gayest  tie,  and  his  tightest 
boots,  he  set  forth  for  the  village  which  held 
his  “  Heart’s  Dearest  Hope,”  as  he  had 
written  her  down  with  very  large  capitals  in 
the  letter  announcing  his  coming.  It  was 
but  a  twelve-mile  drive  over  a  good  road  with 
a  fair  horse,  but  the  way  seemed  long.  He 
beguiled  it  with  visions  of  the  future,  of  the 
near  future,  of  the  immediate  future.  Sarah’s 
waist  had  measured  thirty-two  inches;  An¬ 
gelica  Johnson  was  very  slim.  Sarah’s  height 
equaled  his  own;  Angelica’s  head  just  reached 
his  shoulder  comfortably.  Sarah  had  always 
discouraged  sentiment;  Angelica  would  look 
down,  and  then  up,  and  then — “  Glang!  ” 
he  cried  with  a  touch  of  the  whip.  The 
mare  seemed  to  know,  and  flew  over  the 
ground,  bringing  him  to  his  journey’s  end 


some  moments  ahead  of  time.  “Good,”  he 
thought,  “I’ll  surprise  her.”  Leaving  the 
carriage  out  of  sight  he  hurried  on. 

Angelica,  his  Heart’s  Dearest  Hope,  sat  at 
the  window  bending  over  a  letter — “Mine!” 
thought  the  lover;  and  his  heart  gave  an  extra 
thump.  The  door  was  ajar.  Some  big  men 
can  step  lightly,  but  Mr.  Barden  had  never 
learned  the  ah,  even  under  Sarah’s  severe 
tutelage.  His  first  footfall  was  heard.  From 
the  window  came  a  familiar  voice  in  an  \m- 
famfliar  key: 

“You,  Jim  Johnson,  go  right  round  the 
back-alley  way.  Don’t  you  know  you  can’t 
bring  your  dirty  boots  in  at  my  front-door? 
Whose  house  is  this,  anyway?” 

No  response  except  hastily  retreating  foot¬ 
steps,  the  banging  of  the  gate,  and  the  sudden 
sound  of  wheels  in  the  quiet  street. 

From  his  post  of  observation  in  the  kitchen, 
which  he  had  earlier  reached  as  usual  by  the 
back-alley  way,  Angelica’s  brother  Jim  saw 
and  heard.  It  was  his  hour.  “The  mills  of 
God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  The  lean,  lank,  dull-eyed  boy  did 
not  put  it  that  way.  He  only  humped  his 
narrow  stooping  shoulders  still  more  and 
chuckled: 

“She’s  be’n  come  up  with.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what.  Parson,”  said  Mr. 
Barden  at  the  station  a  few  days  later  as  he 
parted  from  the  minister,  his  ticket  for  At¬ 
lantic  City  in  his  hat-band;  “I’ll  tell  you 
what — it  was  a  close  shave.  If  I  hadn’t  got 
there  ahead  of  time  I’d  be  climbin’  them  back¬ 
stairs  and  sleepin’  on  the  old  husk  mattress. 
After  I  get  through  with  the  sights  at  the  shore, 
I’m  goin’  West  to  grow  up  with  the  country. 
They  tell  me  women  are  scarce  out  there. 

“  I’ve  just  been  over  takin’  a  look  at  Sarah’s 
monument,  to  sort  of  quiet  myself  down. 
Seemed  like  as  if  I  could  hear  her  say  just  as 
she  used  to  about  once  a  day  regular,  ‘  When 
I’m  dead  and  gone,  John  Barden,  the  fool- 
killer  11  get  you,  for  sure.’  I’m  mighty  glad 
she  don’t  know  how  near  she  come  to  bein’ 
right.” 


WitK  tKe  Procession 


Happeninca  of  the  month— stories,  personalities,  compact  epitomes  of  evenu  that  are  makinK  history. 


WE  MAKE  PROGRESS 

Chaos  reigns  in  the  affairs  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Company;  cats  are  jumping 
out  of  bags  much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
virtuous  Alexander,  the  wicked  young  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  the  innocent  Tarbell.  Dis¬ 
closures  bring  chaos;  chaos  results  in  a 
growing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  otherwise 
probable  victims;  then  follow  wariness  and 
circumspect  investments.  Nothing  could  be 
more  hopeful — as  far  as  the  larger  public  is 
concerned,  than  the  confusion  now  evident. 
Out  of  it  will  come  a  new  s)rstem. 

Yet  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  Graft, 
public  and  private,  is  so  well  established;  dis¬ 
honest  wealth  is  so  common,  and  corpora¬ 
tions  are  so  powerful  that  more  than  one 
generation  will  be  needed  to  restore  their 
rights  to  the  people — ^and  to  break  down  the 
gangs  of  thieves.  But  much  is  being  done. 
Folk  has  overthrown  the  grafters  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  La  Follette,  with  his  unrelenting  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  injustice  of  railroads,  has  his 
enemies  on  the  hip  in  Wisconsin,  and  will 
fight  against  the  corporations  in  the  Senate. 
Secretary  of  Interior  Hitchcock  has  been 
carrying  on  a  quiet  but  effective  war  against 
land  thieves;  and  a  United  States  Senator 
and  two  Representatives  in  Congress  have 
already  been  bagged.  Sad  that  they  should 
be  accused ;  sad  that  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Kansas  should  be  indicted,  and  for  a 
different  offense;  and  all  are  to  be  presumed 
innocent  till  their  guilt  is  shown.  How 
lamentable  that  there  should  be  so  much 
graft;  but  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  law  is 
pursuing  the  grafters.  In  legislatures,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  West,  there  is  a  disposition 
to  beard  and  crush  the  great  organizations 
of  capital.  The  general  popular  liking  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  rests  not  more  on  his  j)ersonal 
characteristics  than  on  his  known  desire  to 
regulate  the  railroads  and  smash  the  in¬ 
jurious  trusts.  Cities  show  an  increasing 
tendency  to  reserve  franchises  and  cease  to 
be  exploited  by  corporations.  Enormous 
evils  are  to  be  overcome;  and  they  will  be 


overcome.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  an  earnest  desire  for  honest  govern¬ 
ment;  and  such  revelations  as  Mr.  Lawson’s 
make  plain  to  every  honest  man  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  more  honest  business.  Whack  away 
at  the  rascals,  then,  and  keep  a  brave  heart! 
They  are  bound  to  be  beaten  in  the  end. 
They  are  giving  ground  already. 

THE  STEEL  PHILOSOPHER 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  continues  to  take 
his  troubles  and  his  dividends  gaily,  and 
never  worries  as  to  the  strong  rebate  taint  on 
his  money.  His  niece,  who  can  ride  astride 
and  has  a  mind  of  her  own,  ran  away  with 
a  yoimg  man  variously  described  as  “  riding- 
master,”  “  coachman,”  and  “  groom.”  Groom 
he  became  in  a  more  dignified  sense,  and 
Uncle  Andy  accepts  the  marriage  with  a  true 
democratic  spirit  and  will  do  something 
handsome  for  the  young  folks.  Better  a 
sober  coachman  than  “a  worthless  duke” 
for  Nancy,  he  says,  not  without  an  innuendo, 
perhaps,  for  Pittsburgers  who  invest  in  dukes. 
A  groom’s  “a  man  for  a’  that.”  And  so  our 
best  wishes  to  the  female  Cophetua  and  her 
husband.  Not  everybody  has  an  uncle  like 
Uncle  Andrew. 

A* 

GALVESTON’S  FORT  AGAINST  THE  SEA 

In  September,  1900,  a  hurricane  drove  the 
sea  upon  Galveston,  razed  absolutely  two- 
thirds  of  the  city,  and  left  the  rest  in  ruins. 
Ten  thousand  lives  were  lost.  Fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  persons  were  made  homeless  and  shelter¬ 
less.  The  business  and  most  of  the  wealth 
of  the  city  were  wiped  out.  A  few  despairers 
talked  of  abandoning  the  old  site,  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  Galveston  where  she  would  be  safe. 
G^veston  went  to  work  at  once.  She  re¬ 
sumed  business.  She  decided  to  put  a  solid 
concrete  sea  wall  between  her  and  the  sea. 
Congress  would  not  give  her  anything.  So 
she  built  it  herself.  Four  miles,  protecting 
the  Gulf  front,  were  completed  last  summer. 
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The  Government  extension  of  two  miles 
should  be  done  before  June  30th.  The  Gal¬ 
veston  wall  is  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
five  at  the  top.  It  stands  eighteen  feet  above 
mean  low  tide.  On  the  Gulf  side  a  granite 
riprap  runs  out  twenty-seven  feet.  The  pres¬ 
ent  job  of  that  extraordinarily  self-reliant  and 
energetic  city  is  to  raise  itself,  to  lift  its  four 
square  miles  from  two  to  eighteen  feet  above 
its  existing  level.  Five  giant  hydraulic 
dredges  are  pumping  sand  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  to  “  fill  in  ”  with.  More  than  two 
thousand  houses  will  have  to  be  raised.  The 
State  of  Texas  remits  certain  taxes  to  Gal¬ 
vestonians.  Otherwise,  the  city  foots  the 
bills.  A  city  with  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
herself;  a  city  all  of  us  are  pwoud  of. 

RICH  WOMEN  AND  TRADES  UNIONS 

Miss  Margaret  D.  Dreier,  a  Brooklyn 
woman  of  wealth  and  social  consequence, 
is  President  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
National  Women’s  Trade-Union  League. 
This  includes  cap  makers,  cigar  makers, 
cigar  strippers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  wom¬ 
en’s  garment  makers,  bookbinders,  laun¬ 
dresses,  and  restaurant  and  lunch-room  wait¬ 
resses.  Its  object  is  to  protect  women 
workers  and  put  them  on  an  economic 
equality  with  men.  It  is  going  to  try  to 
“organize”  the  sewing  trades,  and  wipe  out 
the  “  sweatshops  ”  in  Manhattan  and  Brook¬ 
lyn.  More  and  more,  women  “with  all  the 
advantages”  of  fortune  and  education  feel 
themselves  called  to  do  what  they  can  for 
their  less  lucky  sisters;  and  in  so  doing  en¬ 
large  their  sympathies  and  ideas,  broaden 
their  characters,  and  taste  the  pleasure  of 
energy  and  unselfishness  in  a  much  larger 
field.  They  acquire  also  a  certain  feeling 
of  democracy  and  equality  which,  perhaps, 
is  less  common  among  women  than  among 
men. 

PRESBYTERIAN  FEDERATION 

Representatives  of  seven  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
have  united  upon  a  plan  for  a  sort  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  board,  with  the  unwieldy  name  of  The 
Federal  Council  of  Reformed  Churches  in 
America  Holding  the  Presbyterian  S3rstem. 
Each  branch  will  be  entitled  to  four  clerical 
and  four  lay  councilors,  with  additional  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  every  two  hundred  thousand 
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communicants.  E^ch  church  will  retain  its 
individuality,  and  all  will  act  together  for 
certain  federal  purposes.  One  of  these  is  the 
division  of  territory,  so  that  not  more  than 
one  branch  will  be  found  in  one  field.  Here 
is  at  least  an  economic  reason  and  basis  of 
union. 


MUST  THE  HEN  “GO”? 

Seems  as  though  there  were  more  sub¬ 
stitutes  now  than  during  the  civil  war.  A 
corporation  with  a  capital  of  $6,500,000  is 
making  eggs,  warranted  “strictly  fresh,”  out 
of  casein,  which  is  made  out  of  milk.  Thus 
the  cow  lays  eggs,  so  to  speak.  As  yet, 
however,  she  does  not  displace  the  hen. 
Casein  eggs  won’t  hatch.  Will  star-eyed 
.science  yet  make  them  hatchable  and  con¬ 
sign  the  hen  to  the  museum  ? 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

The  election  of  Judge  Dunne,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate,  as  Mayor  of  Chicago  on  a 
platform  of  immediate  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  street  railways  is  a  hard  jog 
to  conservatism.  Mr.  Harlan,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate,  was  for  less  immediate,  but 
ultimate,  municipal  ownership  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  Socialist  candidate  got  more  than 
30,000  votes.  Evidently  the  Chicago  voters 
are  utterly  disgusted  with  the  methods  of  the 
traction  companies,  and  not  afraid  to  try  “a 
new  deal.”  There  are  great  difficulties  in 
Judge  Dunne’s  way;  and  any  popular  ex- 
p)ectation  of  swift  realization  of  municipal 
ownership  may  be  premature.  But  of  the 
honesty  of  his  intention  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  people  there  is  no  doubt. 
Nor  is  there  any  of  his  ability  and  his  high 
aims.  Like  Mr.  Bryan,  he  believes  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  and  operation  of  inter¬ 
state  railroads,  telegraph,  and  express  com¬ 
panies.  There  is  a  considerable  body  of 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  such  a  program. 
The  progress  of  the  Chicago  experiment 
will  be  watched  carefully  and  should  be 
judged  fairly.  The  public  service  corpora¬ 
tions  have  themselves  to  blame  for  most  of 
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whatever  sentiment  there  now  is  in  favor  of 
an  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  powers 
of  the  munici[>ality,  the  State,  and  the  Federal 
Government.  In  one  way  or  another,  the 
people  will  be  the  masters,  and  not  the  slaves, 
of  these  corporations.  Let  them  put  that 
in  their  pipe  and  smoke  it. 


THE  COLLEGE  ON  WHEELS 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  furnishes  the  plant.  The  University  of 
Illinois  furnishes  the  professors.  A  two-car 
train,  called  the  Seed  and  Soil  Special,  stops 
at  every  important  place  on  the  line.  At  this 
station.  Dr.  Soandso,  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  talks  to  the  crowd  about  seed  and  soil. 
For  ten  fruitful  minutes  the  class  is  permitted 
to  study  the  specimens  of  soil  and  seed  with 
which  the  educational  train  is  loaded.  Then 
it  hums  to  the  next  station,  where  Professor 
Somebodyelse  holds  forth.  The  college  on 
wheels  will  roll  or  is  rolling  through  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  western  Nebraska,  and  Wy¬ 
oming.  Good  luck  go  with  it!.  But  will  the 
farmers  appreciate,  at  its  full  value,  these 
traveling  lectures  and  this  professional  farm¬ 
ing? 

THE  GREAT  SMOKE 

Apparently  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  are  willing  that 
Niagara  Falls  shall  be  ruined.  The  Great 
Victoria  Falls  in  Africa,  four  times  the  size 
of  Niagara,  may  come  to  be  a  goal  of  searchers 
after  the  picturesque.  A  cantilever  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Zambesi  Gorge  was  com¬ 
plete  the  other  day.  Through  trains  will 
run  within  1,500  feet  of  the  falls;  these  will 
not  be  visible  from  the  bridge,  the  ends  of 
which  rest  on  a  plateau  level  with  the  rock 
over  which  the  Zambesi  plunges.  Trains 
approaching  and  crossing  the  bridge  will  be 
greeted  by  a  shower  or  deluge  of  rain.  As 
the  Zambesi  leaps  into  the  gorge,  high  columns 
of  vapor  rise  in  the  air.  On  this  account  the 
natives  call  the  falls  “The  Great  Smoke.” 
The  vapor  is  condensed  in  the  cooler  air 
above,  so  that  it  rains  always  below  the 
falls;  and  the  bridge- makers  have  been  soaked 
continuously. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  Census  Bureau  has  published  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  population  of  the  343  islands  of  the 
archipelago  is  7,635,426.  Of  this  number 
about  seven  millions  are  classed  as  “civil¬ 
ized,”  more  or  less.  The  wild  tribes,  found 
almost  entirely  inland,  are  only  about  nine 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Almost  all 
the  civilized  tribes  are  Catholics.  There  are 
thirty-five  Protestant  churches.  The  Moros 
are  Mohammedans.  The  other  wild  people 
are  described  as  having  “no  recognized  re¬ 
ligious  belief,”  which  merely  means  that  their 
religion  is  not  understood.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  Filipinos  can  neither  read  nor 
write  any  language;  only  one-fifth  of  those 
aged  ten  years  or  more  can  both  read  and 
write.  Eleven  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  understand  English.  This  is  good 
work  enough  for  two  years.  The  number 
of  female  wage-earners  is  proportionately 
double  that  of  the  United  States.  The  aver¬ 
age  size  of  a  Philippine  farm  is  eight  and  one- 
half  acres,  about  one-seventeenth  that  of  the 
average  American  farm.  The  Filipinos  are 
efficient  workmen  when  intelligently  super¬ 
vised.  Wages  are  low,  but  have  doubled 
under  American  occupation.  The  twelve 
public  libraries  contain  only  some  4,000 
books,  more  than  half  of  which  are  Spanish. 
There  are  or  were,  in  1902,  forty-one  news¬ 
papers,  twelve  English,  twenty-four  Spanish, 
four  in  native  dialects,  one  Chinese.  Twenty 
are  dailies.  The  only  steam  railroad  of  any 
account  runs  122  miles  from  Manila  to  Da- 
gupan,  has  254  bridges,  and  was  built  by 
FiUpinos,  who  are  excellent  bridge-builders. 
It  pays  well,  and  is  being  extended. 

Ji* 

“STICKERS”  FOR  SPELLERS 

Most  of  us  have  a  certain  sympathy  with 
“poor  spellers”;  and  only  a  few  of  us  can 
b^t  of  having  “spelled  down  ”  all  our  oppo¬ 
nents  in  a  “spelling  school.”  So  the  con¬ 
fessions  and  suggestions  of  a  number  of 
spellers  who  wrote  letters  to  the  New  York 
Sun  on  “hard”  and  “easy”  words  were  of 
value  for  reproof  or  instruction.  One  cor¬ 
respondent’s  list  of  “puzzling”  words  was: 
“Plaguy,  mortgagor,  tranquillity,  deleble,  ten¬ 
dinous,  tessellated,  camelopard,  violoncello, 
mattress,  vilify,  fusillade.”  Another  wrecked 
adventurer  on  the  rocks  of  “ei”  and  “ie” 
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mentions  "mullein,  sleight,  cleik,  pleiades, 
weird,  prescience.”  Of  proper  names,  “  Mis¬ 
sissippi”  and  “Llewellyn”  are  puzzling  to 
one;  but  every  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness, 
and  there  are  pitfalls  for  the  best  speller.  The 
dictionaries  reek  with  words  that  the  most 
accomplished  speller  could  but  guess  at;  and 
certain  words  seem  to  take  a  malicious  pleas¬ 
ure  in  eluding  you.  Time  after  time  you 
have  to  “look  them  up.”  “Old  Doctor 
Fowler,”  a  famous  Staten  Island  orthogra- 
pher,  delights  in  this  hill  of  difficulty:  “It  is 
disagreeable  to  perceive  the  embarrassment 
of  a  harassed  pedler  gauging  the  symmetry 
of  a  peeled  potato  or  a  fuchsia.”  We  all 
have  our  troubles. 

PRESIDENT-GENERAL 

Health  to  Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  of  New 
York  City,  the  new  President-General  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Governor  Warfield,  of  Maryland, 
this  px>st  is  “the  most  honorable  position  to 
which  an  American  woman  can  be  called.” 
At  any  rate,  Mrs.  McLean  “made  a  good 
fight  for  it,”  and  won.  She  had  able  and 
eager  competition.  There  was  much  less 
ill-feeling  than  is  manifest  in  most  elections 
where  men  strive  and  squabble.  It  seems  to 
us  that,  in  spite  of  the  cynics,  the  women  have 
much  more  civility,  good-nature,  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  their  societies  than  the  men 
have  in  theirs;  and  we  must  remember  that 
newspaper  reports  of  all  proceedings  in 
women’s  societies  are  apt  to  be  high-colored 
and  “  humorous.” 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

The  cost  of  a  sea-level  Panama  Canal  is 
estimated  at  $230,500,000.  Notice  the  look 
of  good  faith  and  scrupulous  accuracy  given 
by  that  extra  $500,000,  and  a  tidy  sum  the 
whole  makes.  Yet  how  little  that  is  for  the 
United  States,  when  you  consider  what 
Chicago  and  New  York  are  doing  or  soon  to 
do  in  the  engineering  line.  The  Chicago 
freight  subway  is  to  be  enlarged  at  a  cost  of 
between  fifty  and  a  hundred  millions;  and 
two  hundred  millions  more  are  to  be  sp)ent 
on  railroad  improvements  in  Chicago.  New 
York’s  projected  subways  will  cost  $250,000,- 
000;  the  addition  to  the  water  supply,  $60,- 
000,000;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  tun¬ 
nels  and  terminal,  $50,000,000;  the  Grand 
Central  Station  and  the  electrical  equipment 


of  the  Central  lines  coming  into  the  city, 
$45,000,000 ;  new  bridges,  $36,500,000,  and 
so  on.  Say  $450,000,000  for  New  York’s 
engineering  works  and  $250,000,000  for  Chi¬ 
cago’s;  and  new  ones  will  be  begun  before 
these  are  finished.  These  cities  easily  out¬ 
grow  the  National  Government  in  the  matter 
of  great  engineering  enterprises. 

» 

THE  SEARCH-LIGHT  ON  THE  PEAK 

Pike’s  Peak  seemed  sufficiently  radiant 
in  the  immortal  proverb,  “Pike’s  Peak  or 
Bust !  ”  Now  it  is  to  be  a  beacon  among 
mountains.  On  the  Peak’s  p)eak,  this  sum¬ 
mer,  will  Same  a  search-light  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  candle-pxjwer,  with  hundreds  of  incan¬ 
descent  lamp>s  ranged  around  it.  If  he  who 
was  “  busted,  by  thunder,  ’’revisits  the  glimp)- 
ses  of  the  search-light,  he  can  see  it  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  off.  So  the  world 
moves,  espiecially  in  the  West. 


"SWELL”  AMERICAN  EXPORTS 

Reading  the  list  of  recently  appointed 
Ambassadors  Extraordinary,  Envoys  Extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  Secretaries  of  Legation,  you 
notice,  with  reverence,  how  much  social  dis¬ 
tinction  and  splendor  the  United  States  is 
exporting.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  though 
we  mourn  their  loss.  No  bunglers  in  eti¬ 
quette  or  novices  in  social  art  should  be  sent 
to  foreign  courts.  But  sometime,  perhaps, 
the  United  States  will  pay  its  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  amply,  house  them  resp)ectably, 
and  not  make  it  necessary  that  they  should 
rich  men. 

RATS ! 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  has  seen  a 
good  many  queer  visitors,  and  it  is  never 
without  some  queer  inmates;  but  we  had  not 
supposed  that  any  self-respecting  rat  would 
exp)^  to  find  suitable  “pidcings”  in  a  place 
so  infested  by  politicians.  I^st  spring,  how¬ 
ever,  a  large  delegation  of  rats,  disp)ossessed 
by  the  tearing  down  of  certain  houses  on  the 
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site  to  be  occupied  by  the  office  buildings 
for  senators  and  representatives,  fled  to  the 
Capitol  and  overran  it.  A  professional  rat¬ 
catcher,  with  five  two-legged  assistants  and 
twenty  ferrets,  contracted  to  turn  the  rascals 
out.  Has  he  done  so  ?  Will  he  do  so  ?  Not 
if  he  is  as  canny  as  a  rat-taker  needs  to  be. 
If  rats  are  in  the  Capitd,  enough  of  them 
should  be  preserved  to  make  necessary  the 
employment  of  a  government  rat-catcher  and 
divers  first,  second,  and  third  assistant  rat¬ 
catchers;  a  whole  rat-catching  service.  What’s 
the  use  of  working  when  you  can  get  an  office  ? 


TEA  AND  THE  THUNDER-LIZARD 

The  skeleton  of  a  thunder-lizard,  a  Bron¬ 
tosaurus,  found  in  central  Wyoming,  has  been 
set  up  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  in  New  York  City.  Its  tail,  ex¬ 
panded,  is  thirty-one  feet  long.  It  is  sixty- 
seven  feet  long  by  sixteen  high,  a  nice  little 
family  pet.  Yet  the  thunder-lizard  is  not 
big  for  his  age,  which  is  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  3,000,000  and  12,000,000  years.  In 
the  shadow  of  this  relic  of  the  Great  Age  of 
Reptiles,  some  five  hundred  persons  came  the 
other  day — and  drank  tea.  Tea  and  the 
Brontosaurus!  It  was  a  witty  head  that 
thought  of  that  combination ;  and  we  should 
have  liked  to  hear  those  bland  scientific  and 
soft  feminine  voices  purring  by  the  side  of 
that  mesozoic  monster! 

THE  STEAMBOAT  IN  FIVE  SECTIONS 

The  Pontonier,  eighty  feet  long,  eighteen 
beam,  displacement  seventy-two  tons,  first 
steamboat  of  her  kind,  was  built  by  the 
United  States  Government  at  a  cost  of  $15,- 
000.  She  is  an  experiment.  Flat-bottom^, 
steel  throughout,  made  in  five  parts,  which 
have  a  self-locking  arrangement,  and  when 
put  together  make  a  hull.  When  the  steel 
deck  is  put  in  place  each  section  becomes  a 
water-tight  box.  The  bow  section  carries 
the  anchor  “layout,”  a  derrick,  store  and 
chain  lockers.  The  next  section  houses  the 
cargo  and  twenty  men.  The  third  section 
holds  the  boiler,  the  coal  bunker  (thirteen 
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tons)  and  part  of  the  water;  and  the  pilot¬ 
house  is  on  top.  The  fourth  section  contains 
the  engine  and  the  officers’  quarters.  Such 
a  boat  can  be  shipped  on  a  transport,  floated 
in  sections,  and  quickly  set  to  work  carry¬ 
ing  men,  provisions,  or  war  material  from 
the  transports. 

• 

PROTESTS  OF  CLERGYMEN  AGAINST 
STANDARD  OIL 

In  spite  of  the  protests  of  a  number  of 
Congregational  clergymen  in  New  England, 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
voted  to  accept  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  signers  of  the  pro¬ 
test  objected  to  the  acceptance  and  use  for 
missionary  purposes  of  money  given  by  the 
head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
“  stands  before  the  public  under  repeated  and 
recent  formidable  indictments,  in  specific 
terms,  for  methods  which  are  morally  iniqui¬ 
tous  and  socially  destructive.”  Ordinarily 
it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  to  its  sources 
money  devoted  to  charitable  uses,  and  to  re¬ 
ject  “tainted”  money  might  lead  to  many 
curious  points  of  casuistry.  We  have  not 
been  affected  profoundly  by  the  defense  of 
the  innocence  of  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  money 
put  forth  by  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  but  we  do  not  criti¬ 
cize  the  course  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 
The  gift  was  for  a  good  cause;  $100,000 
does  not  grow  on  every  bush;  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  a  contributor  whom  most  in¬ 
stitutions  are  hot  to  get  on  their  list.  The 
protest  of  those  clergymen  is  none  the  less 
significant.  It  comes  from  men  not  to  be 
accused  of  sensationalism  or  political  motive 
or  envy  of  the  rich.  It  comes  from  edu¬ 
cated  men  of  pure  lives  and  altruistic  aims. 
It  marks  the  profound  effect  which  recent 
magazine  revelations  have  made  upon 
thoughtful  men.  W’hen  the  salaried  men  and 
the  wage-earners,  the  men  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  men  in  business  on  a  small 
scale  combine  against  the  trusts,  something 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  trusts. 

MIDNIGHT  OIL  AND  EARLY-TO-RISE 

Our  thanks  and  compliments  to  Dr.  Scott, 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity!  He  has  spoken  a  wise  word  and 
kicked  an  old  superstition.  He  tells  his 
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young  men  that,  to  acquire  learning  and  do 
anything  of  consequence  in  the  world,  they 
must  “bum”  that  old  classic  illuminant,  “the 
midnight  oil.”  Many  of  us  were  fed  in  our 
youth  with  the  proverb,  “Early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise.”  With  blinking  eyes  and  cob- 
webbed  brains,  we  tumbled  out  of  bed,  and 
tried  to  study.  Some  persons  can,  or  believe 
they  can,  think  best,  write  best,  work  best  in 
the  early  hours  “when  the  zephyrs  and  the 
heifers  their  odoriferous  breaths  compare.” 
Let  such  persons  wrap  themselves  in  their 
own  virtue,  and  not  boast  thereof.  There 
is  no  especial  virtue  or  merit  in  going  to  bed 
or  getting  out  of  bed  early.  Probably  most 
of  the  enduring  and  indispensable  intellectual 
achievement  of  the  race  is  that  of  men  who, 
“while  their  companions  slept,  were  toiling 
upward  In  the  night.”  The  dense  and  the 
full-fed  are  the  soonest  asleep.  If  “burning 
the  midnight  oil”  means  too  large  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  “wad,”  use  gas 
or  electricity. 

» 

LARGER  JAPAN 

According  to  Artemus  Ward,  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  said  that  office-seekers  came  upon  him 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  more  agl'ee- 
able  visitor,  a  new  island,  has  risen  for  Japan 
from  the  bowels  of  the  sea.  One  day  last 
winter,  great  clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  pour¬ 
ing  up  from  the  water,  south  of  Iwo  Island  in 
South  Japan;  and  deep  rumblings  of  sub¬ 
marine  b^  were  heard.  Soon  a  little  peak 
was  visible  among  the  smoke-clouds.  It  rose 
gradually,  taking  new  shape  daily.  In  a 
couple  of  months  some  of  the  Iwo  people 
thought  that  the  new  island  was  cool  enough 
to  visit.  They  found  it  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  miles  in  circumference.  There  was 
a  boiling  lake  in  it — so  convenient  for  tea! 
They  annexed  it  and  raised  the  Japanese  flag 
over  it  with  the  inscription:  “A  new  place. 
Great  Japan.  Many  banzais!”  It  is  called 
Nushima.  Thus  the  submarine  volcanoes 
seem  to  be  throwing  up  their  hats  for  plucky 
Japan;  and  “everything  is  coming  her  way.” 

THE  SEA  IN  THE  DESERT 

The  engineers  on  works  to  bring  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Colorado  River  to  a  colony  are 
guilty  once  more  of  the  so-called  “  Salton  Sea,” 
whereof  much  was  heard  a  few  years  ago. 
The  river,  being  very  high,  backed  up  in 


canals  and  a  new  stream,  and  made  its  way 
into  the  midst  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  300 
feet  below  sea-level.  Thus  a  great  “inland 
basin”  has  been  filled.  The  name  “Salton 
Sea”  is  given  to  this  extemporaneous  ocean, 
in  honor  of  the  Salton  salt-works.  These 
were  shut  down  or  up  by  the  flood.  The 
owners  do  not  complain.  The  first  time  the 
“Salton  Sea”  outspread  itself,  they  were  able 
to  cut  into  the  deep  salt-layers  with  gang- 
plows,  and  so  enlarged  greatly  their  product 
of  salt — ^a  curious  result  of  a  fresh-water  in¬ 
undation  of  the  desert. 


DANCING  FOR  MEN  OVER  FIFTY 

At  its  annual  convention  the  American 
Physical  Eklucation  Association  considered 
dancing  in  its  relation  to  physical  education. 
Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  read  a  paper  on 
“Useful  Eklucation  from  the  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  Standpoint”;  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Yale, 
on  “ Dancing  in  a  Course  for  Yale  Students”; 
Mr.  Hubbard,  of  the  Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
on  ‘Dancing  for  Men  Over  Fifty  and  for 
Those  Under  Fifty,”  and  so  on.  The  oppo¬ 
nents  of  dancing  have  long  had  a  hard  row  to 
hoe.  What  are  they  to  do  now  that  the  young 
folks  can  say  that  they  dance,  not  for  mere 
pleasure,  but  for  physical  culture? 

MARRIAGE  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASE 

A  YOUNG  woman  in  the  State  of  W'ashing- 
ton  sued  a  man  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar¬ 
riage.  In  his  answer  he  confessed  the  prom¬ 
ise,  and  averred  that  he  would  have  married 
the  woman  had  he  not  discovered,  after  it  was 
made,  that  she  had  tuberculosis.  The  coiu^ 
held  that,  if  tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  dis¬ 
ease,  transmissible  from  parent  to  offspring, 
it  is  against  public  policy  that  a  person  suf¬ 
fering  from  tuberculosis  should  be  married, 
and  that  nobody  should  have  to  pay  damages 
for  breaking  a  promise  to  marry  such  a  per¬ 
son.  This  is  a  case  in  which’the  State  must 
be  cruel  to  some  individuals,  in  order  to  be 
kind  to  the  majority.  In  self-defense,  it 
should  prohibit  such  marriages. 
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MUSIC  FROM  YOUNG  AMERICA 

As  summer  approaches  and  the  activity 
of  concert-givers,  opera-singers,  and  other 
purveyors  of  the  divine  art  begins  to  wane, 
the  American  composer  is  apt  to  come  to 
the  front  with  offerings  of  new  music,  trusting 
to  the  comparative  receptiveness  of  the  public 
mind  for  a  more  favorable  hearing  than  he 
can  depend  upon  during  the  winter  season. 
The  present  year  has  b^n  no  exception  to 
this  rather  elastic  rule;  for  recent  months 
have  witnessed  the  issue  of  new  works,  each 
of  singular  interest,  by  som3  of  the  most 
gifted  younger  American  composers.  The 
musical  chronicler  of  Everybody’s  has  on 
his  desk  compositions  by  Henry  F.  Gilbert, 
the  versatile  and  very  modem  Bostonian; 
Miss  Gertrude  Normand-Smith,  whose  ad¬ 
mirable  work  has  won  her  a  place  among 
the  few  women  composers  who  count;  John 
Parsons  Beach,  one  of  the  most  poetic  of  the 
younger  school ;  and  Arthur  Farwell,  the 
founder  of  that  unique  enterprise,  the  Wj- 
Wan  Press,  which  was  described  in  Every¬ 
body’s  last  September. 

gilbert’s  “faery  song” 

Mr.  Gilbert,  whose  previous  work,  “  The 
Island  of  the  Fay”  (after  the  poem  by  Poe), 
aroused  so  much  interest,  has  found  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  his  latest  work  in  the  exquisite 
lyric  sung  by  the  Fairy  Child  in  W.  B.  Yeats’s 
poetic  drama,  “  The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire.” 
The  lines  are  of  a  rarely  imaginative  beauty, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  has  set  them  as  a  song 
with  piano  accompaniment,  has  found  an 
admirable  musical  equivalent  for  their  deli¬ 
cately  fantastic  loveliness.  If  it  is  not  quite 
so  felicitous  an  achievement  as  his  superb 
setting  of  the  “Lament  of  Deirdrd,”  after 
Ferguson’s  poem,  it  is,  in  its  own  kind,  a 
work  of  distinction  and  indisputable  charm. 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  a  peculiar  affinity  with  the 
genius  of  the  Celtic  jxjcts.  Why  does  he  not 
write  a  complete  musical  background  for 
“The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire”  to  replace 
the  inadequate  and  commonplace  one  of 
Julian  Edwardes,  which  is  commonly  used  at 
productions  of  this  play?  There  is  no  one 
better  fitted  to  attempt  the  task. 


SONGS  BY  A  WOMAN  OF  TALENT 

Miss  Gertrude  Normand-Smith,  whose 
earlier  song  collections  were  spoken  of  last 
year  in  these  pages,  has  heeded  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of  her  admirers  and  published  several 
of  her  songs  which  she  has  hitherto  allowed 
to  remain  in  manuscript  form.  Although 
she  has  issued  a  group  of  songs  annually 
for  several  years,  it  has  so  happened  that 
some  of  her  best  in  spirations,  though  written 
in  the  earlier  days  of  her  career,  remained  in 
her  desk,  while  comparatively  inferior  work 
was  given  to  the  public  through  her  publish¬ 
ers.  Now,  however.  Miss  Smith  has  rescued 
these  songs  from  an  unm  erited  obscurity,  and 
has  issued  them  in  the  form  of  six  Lieder, 
after  poems  by  Greif,  Hebbel,  Baumbach, 
Leuthold,  and  Cornelius  :  “  Liebessorgen,” 
“Schlafen,  Schlafen,”  “  Soldatenbraut,”  “  Im 
Klostergarten,”  “  SchlehenblUthe,”  and  “  Dein 
BHdniss.” 

No  woman  composer  now  before  the  public 
is  producing  music  of  the  grade  of  that  to 
which  Miss  Smith’s  belongs.  It  surpasses  in 
subtlety,  poetic  sensitiveness,  fineness  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  sheer  beauty  of  conception,  any¬ 
thing  that  is  being  done  to-day  by  the  musi¬ 
cians  of  her  sex;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  insist 
upon  its  feminine  authorship  in  any  spirit  of 
apology — for  not  many  music-makers  of  the 
opposite  sex  are  exhibiting  more  excellent 
gifts  and  more  accomplished  art  than  she. 
In  “  Schlafen,  Schlafen  ”  and  “  Liebessor¬ 
gen  ”  she  has  put  forth  her  best  work  so  far. 
In  the  first  she  has  found  a  strikingly  lovely 
expression  for  a  sentiment  of  passionate  res¬ 
ignation — although  here  and  there  one  is 
aware  of  the  voice  of  Wagner  speaking  under 
a  feminine  disguise.  In  “Liebessorgen,” 
however — ^brief  and  fugitive  as  is  the  song — 
an  intense  moment  of  longing  and  melancholy 
finds  penetratingly  lovely  utterance;  and  here 
the  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  composer  herself 
— ^rich,  sonorous,  and  delicately  modulated. 
The  four  other  songs,  though  less  conspicu¬ 
ously  fine,  are  of  notable  distinction  and 
originality.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  such 
a  composer  as  an  American. 

BROWNING  IN  MUSIC 

Mr.  John  Parsons  Beach,  whose  compo¬ 
sitions  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
music-lovers  through  the  Wa-Wan  Press,  has 
just  published,  again  through  that  admirable 
institution,  a  setting  for  voice  and  piano  of 
Browning’s  affecting  and  noble  poem,  “In 
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a  Gondola.”  Browning  is  not  apt  to  be  a 
grateful  writer  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  com¬ 
poser;  but  this  poem  is  an  exception:  it  seems 
preeminently  to  call  for  the  heightening  effect 
of  a  musical  background,  and  such  a  back¬ 
ground  Mr.  Beach  has  provided.  The  musi¬ 
cal  accents  which  he  has  found  for  the  in¬ 
tensely  poignant  emotion  of  the  words  are 
often  eloquent  and  just — particularly  so  at 
the  close.  At  other  moments  in  the  course  of 
the  work  there  is  a  less  intimate  corre¬ 
spondence  between  poem  and  music;  but  as 
a  whole,  Mr.  Beach  has  succeeded  in  the 
formidable  endeavor  to  translate  Browning 
into  persuasive  and  beautiful  tone.  More¬ 
over,  the  music  is  a  distinct  advance  over 
the  “Three  Songs”  by  Mr.  Beach  which  ap¬ 
peared  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

A  WHITMAN  POEM 

Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  about  whose  work 
something  was  said  in  last  September’s  issue 
of  Everybody’s,  has  lately  completed  for 
publication  a  work  which  represents  his  most 
serious  achievement  so  far.  It  is  one  of  a 
set  of  “Symbolistic  Studies”  for  orchestra, 
and  is  a  musical  transcript  of  moods  suggested 
by  the  magnificent  lines  of  Walt  Whitman 
banning — “  Once  I  Passed  through  a  Popu¬ 
lous  City.”  Not  many  have  attempted  musi¬ 
cal  paraphrases  of  Whitman;  and  the  few  who 
have,  lacked  the  requisite  breadth  and  free¬ 
dom  of  imagination  for  the  endeavor.  These 
qualifications  Mr.  Farwell  possesses  abun¬ 
dantly;  and  in  this  large-molded  and  impas¬ 
sioned  rhapsody  he  demonstrates  them  be¬ 
yond  dispute.  In  it  are  many  passages  of 
lingering  tenderness,  of  full-throated  lyricism; 
and  in  page  after  page  one  is  held  captive 
by  the  daring,  the  temperamental  force,  the 
emotional  grip  of  the  music.  It  is  art  of  the 
larger  order — and  as  fine  and  adroit  as  it  is 
broad  in  scope. 

LYRICS  OF  the  RED  MAN 

The  recent  performance  in  New  York  of  a 
number  of  Mr.  Harvey  Worthington  Loomis’s 
arrangements  of  some  Indian  folk-music 
which  he  published  lately  under  the  general 
title,  “Lyrics  of  the  Red  Man,”  served  to 
bring  to  public  notice  some  remarkably 
clever  examples  of  the  effects  which  may  be 
achieved  by  an  expert  music-maker  with  this 
order  of  material.  The  “Lyrics”  comprise 
war  dances,  scalp  dances,  cradle  songs,  and 
ceremonial  and  legendary  songs,  all  of  which 


Mr.  Loomis  has  treated  with  a  wealth  of 
musical  device  and  a  secure  command  of  the 
resources  of  modern  musical  expression. 
The  melodies  themselves  were  adopted,  he 
says,  literally,  from  the  collection  of  the  songs 
of  the  Omaha  people  made  by  Miss  Alice 
Fletcher.  Mr.  Loomis  has  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  barbaric  and  elemental  spirit 
which  pervades  much  of  this  music  in  its 
primitive  state,  and  has  infused  what  modern¬ 
ity  he  has  given  it  with  tact  and  discretion. 
The  “  Lyrics'”  are  varyingly  effective,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  “  Warrior’s 
Last  Word,”  for  example,  seems  hardly  worth 
the  attention  that  has  been  given  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  “A  Song  of  Sorrow”  and  “The 
Silent  Conqueror”  are  memorable  for  their 
somber  impressiveness  and  their  elemental 
power  and  beauty. 

Altogether,  one  feels,  aftef  a  survey  of  the 
latest  expressions  of  the  gifts  of  these  five 
composers — Miss  Normand-Smith,  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert,  Mr.  Beach,  Mr.  Loomis,  and  Mr.  Far- 
well — that  those  who  maintain  a  firm  belief 
in  the  potentialities  of  American  musical  art 
have  not  held  to  their  faith  in  vain. 


PAINTINGS  BY  JOHN  ALEXANDER 

The  career  of  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander, 
who  to-day  occupies  an  undisputed  place 
among  modem  painters,  is  both  absorbing 
and  instructive.  Mr.  Alexander  is  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian,  having  been  bom  near  Pittsburg,  and 
despite  poverty  and  ill  health  he  has  managed 
to  forge  ahead  with  unflinching  persistence. 
For  a  time  he  was  a  telegraph  operator,  and 
afterward  an  office-boy  in  the  art  department 
of  Harper's.  Inspired  by  the  example  of 
such  men  as  Ekiwin  Abbey  and  the  late 
Charles  Rhinehardt,  Mr.  Alexander  saved 
enough  money  to  go  abroad  and  study  in 
Munich,  Italy,  and  Paris.  His  success  has 
been  gradual,  for  ill  health  was  always  a  se¬ 
rious  handicap,  but  few  American  painters 
have  achieved  greater  distinction  at  home  or 
abroad.  Opportunity  to  study  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  work  was  lately  offered  at  Durand-Ruel’s, 
New  York,  cut  the  recent  exhibition  at  the 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  was  even  more 
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varied  and  comprehensive.  As  might  well 
be  inferred,  Mr.  Alexander’s  art  is  more 
delicate  than  robust.  A  caressing,  vaporous 
beauty  clings  about  all  he  does,  bathing 
slender  girl  or  tall,  aristocratic  woman  in  its 
evasive  ambience.  Each  of  the  six-and- 
twenty  canvases  on  view  revealed  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  as  a  tonalist  of  surpiassing  charm  and 
a  free  and  vigorous  draftsman.  His  suc¬ 
cess  is  amply  deserved  and  hence  the  more 
enduring. 

LANDSCAPES  BY  MR.  METCALF 

On  three  separate  occasions  during  the 
current  season  has  the  public  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  intimately  three  charac¬ 
teristic  phases  of  landscape-painting  in  this 
country.  The  poetic  nature  pictures  of  the 
late  John  Twachtman,  the  vivid  studies  of 
sunlight  by  Mr.  Childe  Hassam,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  interpretations  of  the  Maine  coast  by 
Mr.  Willard  L.  Metcalf,  are  all  in  their  way 
significant.  Exhibited  recently  at  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  Messrs.  Fishel,  Adler  &  Schwartz, 
Mr.  Metcalf’s  score  of  canvases  revealed  a 
charm  and  an  individuality  of  vision  and 
handling  which  place  him  among  our  most 
sympathetic  painters  of  nature.  Technically, 
Mr.  Metcalf  occupies  a  place  midway  between 
Mr.  Twachtman  and  Mr.  Hassam.  He 
avoids  the  poetic  freedom  of  the  former  and 
the  plein-air  effects  of  the  latter.  His  work 
is  sincere  and  delightful,  devoid  of  manner¬ 
ism,  and  full  of  a  sane  and  refreshing  clarity. 
Mr.  Metcalf  recently  spent  several  months 
on  the  Maine  coast  between  Portland  and 
Rockland,  recording  change  of  season  and 
of  scene — months  which  were  well  spent, 
judging  by  “June  Morning,”  “September 
Afternoon,”  “The  Red  Maple,”  and  “The 
Bridge  Road.” 


For  the  discoverer  of  a  new  and  popular 
vein  in  fiction,  there  is  a  double  danger:  he 
may  dig  treasures  from  it  once  too  often,  and 
so  weary  the  fickle  public;  or  if  he  open  yet 
another  vein,  the  faithful  public  may  resent 
the  change.  In  abandoning  the  “Cabbage 
Patch,”  Alice  Hegan  Rice  would  seem  to  have 
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escaped  both  dangers  by  compromise.  She 
has  changed  the  setting,  but  her  hero,  the 
Irish  lad  Sandy,  is  one  of  the  same  family 
of  simple-hearted  optimists  to  which  Lovey 
Mary  and  Mrs.  Wiggs  belong.  It  seems  a 
safe  prophecy  that  Sandy  will  win  the  public 
heart  as  easily  as  he  did  that  of  his  foster- 
mother  when,  a  sick  little  pedler  and  ex¬ 
stowaway,  he  was  carried  to  her  home.  And 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek:  Sandy  himself 
is  a  “bom  lover,”  everybody’s  friend, 
though  especially  the  lover  of  the  aristocratic 
Ruth  Ndson,  for  whose  sake  he  “roughed 
it”  to  Kentucky.  The  story  of  the  love  that 
he,  but  not  we,  thought  hopeless,  is  a  sweet 
and  wholesome  one.  There  is  delightful 
humor,  too,  in  Sandy’s  boyish  irresponsibil¬ 
ity:  he  throws  up  the  chance  of  a  long-sought 
academy  prize  for  an  hour’s  honor  on  the 
diamond,  he  forgets  to  wear  a  necktie  to  his 
own  wedding,  and  he  is  so  generally  impulsive 
that  black  Aunt  Melvy  says  “he’s  jus’  like 
a’  Irish  potato:  when  he  ain’t  powerful  cold, 
he’s  powerful  hot.”  The  wedding  scene,  by 
the  way,  when,  after  sixty  years  of  seeking 
religion.  Aunt  Melvy  inopportunely  and 
noisily  “comes  th’u,”  is  an  example  of  the 
tender  humor  which  marks  Mrs.  Rice  a  true 
and  sympathetic  interpreter  of  life. 

“She  loves  and  hates  with  animal  fidel¬ 
ity;  and  once  she  is  set  on  doing  anything, 
neither  saint  nor  devil  can  change  her.” 
This  summing  up  of  the  character  of  Con¬ 
stance  Trescot,  by  her  uncle,  might  well  l)e 
the  text  for  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell’s  analysis 
of  her  in  the  book  that  bears  her  name,  so 
exactly  does  his  delineation  follow  its  divi¬ 
sions.  From  the  first,  the  love  which  she 
lavished  on  her  husband  made  her  incapable 
of  any  other  strong  affection;  it  was  of  the 
sort  that  “desires  to  absorb  all  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  one  man.”  Very  skil¬ 
fully  Dr.  Mitchell  shows  the  potential  ex¬ 
acting  jealousy  in  such  a  love,  even  at  the 
time  when  it  is  apparently  but  excess  of 
devotion.  “If  anyone — man  or  woman — 
loves  you,  I  shall  be  jealous,”  says  Constance; 
“if  anyone  does  not,  I  shall  hate  him.  I  am 
half  jealous  of  the  company  you  find  in  your 
pipe.”  When  the  inevitable  evil  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  love  is  arrested  by  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  the  whole  force  of  her  nature 
is  turned  upon  revenge.  In  close-linked 
logical  steps  and  with  professional  coldness. 
Dr.  Mitchell  traces  the  process  by  which  ail 
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that  was  finest  in  her  is  driven  out  by  the 
dominant  idea,  leaving  only  the  selfishness 
that  was  after  all  the  essence  of  her  love. 

The  underlying  suggestion  that  makes  Dr. 
Mitchell’s  book  something  more  than  a  fine 
study  in  semi-pathological  psychology  is  that 
the  religious  faith  which  Constance  Trescot 
lacked  might  have  saved  her  from  herself.  It 
is  a  moral  which  is  strengthened,  not  weak¬ 
ened,  by  the  author’s  refusal  to  substitute 
for  the  logical  ending  a  more  popular  and  sen¬ 
timental  one.  The  sister  of  Constance  has 
announced  her  engagement  and  asked  Con¬ 
stance  to  live  with  her.  Constance  listens 
with  an  appearance  of  indifference.  “You 
can  not  really  mean  to  leave  me,”  she  says. 

“  You  are  all  I  have,  all  I  really  care  for. 
You  must  see  that  your  duty  lies  with  me” — 
and  when  Susan  refuses  to  give  up  her  lover, 
the  story  ends  quietly  thus:  “  ‘  Then  I  shall 
find  a  companion  and  go  abroad,’  Constance 
said,  and  rising,  went  away  into  the  house.” 

The  ingenious  form  of  Charles  Dana  Stew¬ 
art’s  story  of  the  lower  Mississippi  country 
stimulates  an  interest  which  is  sustained  by 
the  originality  of  the  characters.  Bill,  “The 
Fugitive  Blacksmith,”  never  appears  directly. 
Finerty,  the  railroad  hand  who  spends  his 
nights  in  feeding  sand  to  greedy  engines,  is 
the  audience  to  whom  Stumpy,  the  tramp, 
firml^  anchored  by  his  wooden  leg  in  Finerty’s 
sand-pile,  tells  the  story  of  “  Bill’s  ”  wander¬ 
ings, — the  account  being  broken  into  numer¬ 
ous  instalments  by  the  sand-man’s  daytime 
hours  at  home.  It  is  not  always  that  a  story 
can  be  interrupted  so  successfully  as  is 
Stumpy’s — by  passing  jieeps  at  the  interest¬ 
ing  Finerty  family  and  the  long,  humorous 
“yarns”  told  by  its  genial  head.  But  “The 
Fugitive  Blacksmith,”  being  really  a  book 
of  homely  experiences,  with  just  enough  plot 
to  keep  “  Bill  ”  and  “  Stumpy  ”  moving,  is  only 
the  better  for  the  addition  of  a  few  incidents 
connected  with  the  house  of  Finerty. 

The  word  “homely”  is  used  advisedly:  one 
is  told  how  to  climb  a  pole  by  means  of  wire 
rings,  how  to  dip  sheep  in  petroleum,  how  to 
get  a  tin  can  off  a  gluttonous  pig’s  head.  And, 
unless  one  likes  the  sort  of  character-drawing 
of  which  such  detail  is  a  vital  part,  one  may 
reject  the  book  as  a  fiction-coated  guide  on 
“  what  to  do  in  emergencies.”  Only  the  va¬ 
ried  experience  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  hardship  which  the  Chicago  engraver 
and  author  has  had,  could  produce  “The 


Fugitive  Blacksmith”;  perhaps  a  certain 
amount  of  first-hand  experience  of  similar 
hardship  is  essential  to  its  full  appreciation. 

In  comparison  with  “The  Undercurrent,” 
Judge  Grant’s  many-sided  divorce  novel  of 
last  year,  “  The  Orchid  ”  is  as  a  picture  of 
some  aspect  of  a  subject  to  a  full  discussion 
of  the  whole.  In  “The  Orchid,”  Judge 
Grant  portrays  a  phase  of  smart-set  life  new  to 
fiction — comparatively  new,  indeed,  to  so¬ 
ciety:  the  life  of  a  summer  colony  composed 
largely  of  wealthy  young  married  people  who 
are  devoted  to  out-of-door  sports.  One 
of  the  Westfield  Hunt  Club  is  Lydia  Ar¬ 
nold,  the  Orchid:  a  clever,  cultured  woman, 
typical  of  the  class  to  whose  happiness  in¬ 
dulgence  has  made  money  a  necessity.  Not 
even  love  dims  the  Orchid’s  own  recognition 
of  that  fact.  To  secure  all  that  money  can 
supply,  she  married  uncongenially;  then 
when  the  comparatively  poor  man  who  satis¬ 
fied  her  intellect  and  her  fastidious  tastes  ap¬ 
peared,  she  sold  her  baby  to  her  husband  for 
$2,000,000  and  obtain^  a  divorce  on  a 
trumped-up  charge.  She  spent  very  little 
time  in  deciding  on  her  remarkable  course, 
and  the  more  scrupulous  women  of  the  club 
spent  as  little  in  deciding  not  to  enforce  the 
social  boycott  which  they  agreed  in  thinking 
the  only  course  effective  with  such  as  she. 
Judge  Grant  neither  condemns  nor  condones 
his  heroine’s  act,  he  does  not  philosophize, 
nor  discuss,  nor  px)int  a  moral;  he  simply  de¬ 
picts  skilfully  and  vividly,  leaving  the  reader 
to  accept  the  story  as  merely  an  interesting 
bit  of  fiction  or  to  see  in  it  a  significance  to 
which  moralizing  would  not  add. 

The  characters  in  the  first,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  of  Mary  Stewart  Cutting’s  “  Little 
Stories  of  Courtship”  illustrate  the  point 
made  by  him  who  asked,  “What’s  in  a 
Name?”  They  call  themselves  “Papng 
Guests,”  but  they  are  quite  like  ordinary 
boarders  when  the  cook  goes  on  a  strike. 
The  emphasis  is  all  on  paying,  then.  Mrs. 
Cutting  is  to  be  depended  on  to  see  truly  and 
present  effectively  the  humor  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  every-day  domestic  situations.  Her 
characters  have  little  foibles  and  tricks  of 
manner  by  which  one  recognizes  their  origi¬ 
nals  among  people  one  knows:  the  mother, 
for  instance,  who  insists  on  showing  the  gown 
her  daughter  has  made  and  telling  the  orice 
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of  each  item  of  trimming;  or  the  kindly  person 
who  can  never  forget  how  one  look^  when 
one  had  mumps. 

Successfully  grubby  as  is  the  boarding¬ 
house  life  she  portrays,  Mrs.  Cutting  has 
contrived  to  combine  with  it  a  romance  that 
certainly  is  not  grubby — ^a  skilful  blending 
of  apparently  incompatible  elements  that 
marks  as  well  the  other  stories  in  the  volume. 

The  censors  of  the  Russian  press  might 
well  wish  to  suppress  “The  White  Terror 
and  the  Red,”  for  it  is  full  of  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  life  which  winds  in  and  out  the 
visible,  conventional,  accepted  usages  of  the 
Russian  autocracy.  The  author,  A.  Cahan, 
is  himself  a  Russian  who  knows  as  friends 
revolutionist  leaders ;  he  knows  the  look  of 
the  Russian  towns  and  of  the  ghettos  in 
the  towns;  he  knows  the  inside  of  the  syna¬ 
gogues  and  of  the  “underground”  meeting- 
places.  These  places  of  his  nativity  he  pic¬ 
tures  vividly  for  readers  in  this  country  of  his 
adoption. 

A  young  prince,  Pavel  Boulatoff,  becomes 
a  revolutionist,  marries  another  revolutionist, 
a  young  Jewess,  and  becomes,  together  with 
his  wife,  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeon  cells  of 
the  Peter  and  Paul  prison.  “His  future 
yawned  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  black, 
boundless  cavern  charged  with  dull,  gnawing 
pain.”  It  is  a  story  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  and  puts  before  you  the  inner  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  young  heart,  and  the  almost 
inevitable  tragedy  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
those  who  are  working  to  free  their  country 
from  formalism  and  bureaucratic  oppression. 

Pavel  and  Clara  are  not  so  vivid  as  the 
scenes  of  their  activity;  but  a  Russian  may 
be  excused  for  putting  the  influences  and 
conditions  more  strongly  than  the  figures  of 
his  countrymen,  for  to  him  those  things  come 
first.  All  through  the  book  you  feel  the  in¬ 
tense  self-forgetfulness  of  the  Russian  who 
has  surrendered  once  and  for  all  to  the  strug¬ 
gle.  The  climax  is  in  the  conditions,  not  in 
the  attitude  of  any  human  being  toward 
them.  Cahan  unconsciously  empfliasixes  the 
Slavic  simplicity  of  soul.  An  Anglo-Saxon, 
self-conscious  and  individualistic,  resents  the 
emphasis  and  wants  a  little  more  of  human 
complication  in  the  novel,  but  he  must  admit 
the  |x)wer  of  the  book  as  it  is,  and  be  grateful 
for  the  intimate  understanding  it  ’gives  him 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia. 


The  severest  test  to  which  a  modem  tale  of 
sea-adventure  can  be  subjected  is  the  reading 
of  one  who  thinks  a  pirate  is  not  a  pirate  unless 
he  looks  like  Long  John  Silver  of  “Treasure 
Island.”  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson’s  “Hurri¬ 
cane  Island”  stands  the  test.  He  who  comes 
to  scoff,  remains — to  find  out  how  it  is  all  com¬ 
ing  out,  and  he’s  likely  to  be  quite  breathless 
about  it,  too.  The  story  is  thoroughly  mod¬ 
em;  the  ship  is  a  yacht,  the  owner  a  German 
prince,  and  there  are  women  on  board — the 
prince’s  sister  and  his  sweetheart,  with  whom 
he  is  fleeing  incognito.  But  it  is  his  treasure- 
box  that  provides  a  reason  for  enough  fight¬ 
ing  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  Stevenson,  and  finally 
drives  besieger  and  besieged  from  the  yacht 
to  “Hurricane  Island,”  where  the  story  finds 
at  once  an  ending  and  a  name — to  the  latter 
of  which  it  has  small  literary  right.  There  is 
a  double  love-plot  invohing  the  three  fugi¬ 
tives  and  the  young  doctor  who  tells  the  story, 
the  author  having  to  that  end  furnished  him 
with  a  charmed  life.  Probability,  however, 
is  not  the  quality  to  be  most  insist^  on  in  any 
story  of  adventure.  “Hurricane  Island”  is 
sufficiently  convincing,  and  what  is  much 
more  impjortant — highly  entertaining. 

OTHER  BOOKS 

“  The  Purple  Parasol.”  (George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.)  An  attractively  decorated  little 
farce  calculated  to  keep  one  interestedly 
guessing  for  half  an  hour. 

“The  Letters  of  Theodora.”  (Adelaide 
L.  Rouse.)  A  clever  epistolary  account  of 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  struggling  young 
literary  woman  in  New  York,  involving  a 
pleasant  love-story. 

“My  Lady  Clancarty.”  (Mary  Imlay 
Taylor.)  A  slight,  pretty  romance  placed  in 
the  time  of  William  III. 

“The  Black  Motor  Car.”  (Harris  Bur- 
land.)  A  sensational  and  melodramatic 
tale,  chock-full  of  murders,  burglaries,  and 
villains. 

“The  Wedding  of  the  Lady  of  Lovell.” 
(Una  L.  Silberrad.)  A  collection  of  good 
short  stories  in  each  of  which  Tobiah  the 
Dissenter  helps  to  make  the  course  of  true 
love  run  smooth. 

“The  Indifference  of  Juliet.”  (Grace  S. 
Richmond.)  A  story  in  which  the  model 
home  is  founded  and  influences  other  love- 
affairs.  Even  dishwashing  is  enwrapp)ed-  in 
a  rosy  mist  of  romance.  Good  sentiment  and 
lots  of  it. 


With  “Everybody’s”  Publishers 

In  which  we  try  to  do  ourselves  justice 


\  S  we  go  to  press  with  this  June  number,  magazines.  While  we  have  not  attempted  to 
_l\  we  are  reminded  that  just  two  years  specialize,  we  have  aimed  to  do  our  work  so 
ago  we  were  going  to  press  on  the  first  num-  well  that  any  specialty  of  any  other  maga- 
l>er  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  under  our  zine  would  find  its  match,  if  not  its  master, 
management — June,  1903.  So  that  this  num-  in  Everybody’s. 

her  is  an  anniversary  number.  When  we  Our  fiction  has  been  of  as  high  order  as 
compare  this  present  number  with  our  first  that  of  the  magazines  which  make  a  specialty 
and  the  conditions  which  prevailed  then  with  of  fiction.  Our  illustrations  are  go^,  and 
the  conditions  which  prevail  now,  we  realize  of  greater  number  than  those  of  the  magazines 
that  we  have  come  a  long  way.  Having  in  making  a  specialty  of  illustrations.  Our  de- 
a  measure  duplicated  the  performance  of  partments  have  certainly  equaled  the  de- 
“ Little  Jack  Homer”  who  “stuck  in  his  partments  in  other  magazines.  And  our 
thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum,”  we  may  be  special  articles  have  far  surpassed  those  of 
pardoned  for  attempting  to  give  you  some  the  magazines  making  a  specialty  of  special 
small  idea  of  what  “big  boys”  we  think  we  articles.  Besides  the  usual  departments  we 
are.  have  run  departments  like  “With  the  Pro- 

Beginning  with  the  small  things,  the  less  cession,”  and  “With  ‘Everybody’s’  Pub- 
important  things:  Everybody’s  Magazine  lishers,”  which  the  general  magazines  have 
two  years  ago  was  a  96-page  magazine.  It  not  heretofore  run  regularly,  and  in  addition 
now  carries  an  average  of  160  pages  a  month  our  department  “Straight  Talk,”  which,  so 
of  reading  matter.  Two  years  ago  we  were  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  tried  in  any 
mnning  73  pages  of  advertising,  for  which  magazine  before. 

we  received  $9,742.64  gross.  In  this  number  Now  we  come  to  speak  of  what  seems  to 
we  have  approximately  120  pages  of  adver-  us  to  be  the  most  important  thing  that  we 
tising,  for  which  we  receive  $45,000  gross,  have  accomplished.  In  two  years  we  have 
Two  years  ago  the  circulation  of  Every-  given  Everybody’s  Magazine  an  indi- 
body’s  Magazine  was  150,000  copies  a  viduality,  a  personality.  Do  you  grasp  what 
month.  Our  edition  this  month  will  be  that  means,  friend?  To  take  a  few  tons  of 
practically  five  times  that — 750,000.  white  paper  and  a  few  pounds  of  black  ink 

Now  for  the  more  important  things.  In  and  build  out  of  them  a  living  personality,  so 
the  two  years  since  taking  over  the  property  virile,  so  vital,  so  real,  that  in  the  thought  of 
we  have  made  the  name  of  the  magazine  a  the  people  and  in  the  speech  of  the  people 
reality.  To-day  Everybody’s  Magazine  this  new  and  great  person  is  commonly 
means  just  that.  It  is  everybody’s  magazine,  thought  of  in  the  same  thought  and  spoken 
To-day  there  is  something  in  every  number  of  in  the  same  breath  with  Theodore  Roose- 
of  Everybody’s  Magazine  for  everybody,  velt.  Ask  any  thinking  man  of  your  ac- 
We  cover  every  field  usuallv  covered  by  quaintance  what  two  powerful  forces  are  at 
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woric  in  this  country  to-day  to  liberate  and 
elevate  the  American  people  and  you  will 
get  your  answer  before  your  question  is  fairly 
ask^:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Everv- 
body'’s  Magazine. 

This,  then,  must  be  our  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment:  That  we  have  brought  into  being  a 
Titanic  power  with  mind  and  soul  to  fight 
for  humanity  against  the  powers  that  prey. 
Like  all  great  personalities.  Everybody’s 
has  many  sides.  He  has  his  enemies.  In 
Wall  Street  there  are  those  who  hate  the 
magazine  as  if  it  were  a  man.  He  has  his 
friends,  millions  of  them.  He  keeps  abreast 
of  the  times,  so  that  when  you  meet  him  he 
can  talk  with  you  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  He  reads  all  the  good  books,  sees 
all  the  good  pictures,  hears  all  the  good  music. 
The  best  things  of  the  living  |X)ets  he  learns 
by  heart  and  can  repeat  them  for  your  enter¬ 
tainment.  He  will  tell  you  the  tales  of  the 
best  living  story-writers  as  they  were  told  to 
him.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  as  you 
know  from  the  evenings  you  have  spent  with 
him.  Like  the  ideal  guest,  he  entertains  with¬ 
out  boring,  he  informs  without  instructing, 
he  argues  without  antagonizing,  he  banters 
without  bitterness.  The  serious  purpose 
which  directs  and  controls  this  great  person¬ 
ality  is  to  help  along  the  time  when  all  the 
people,  instead  of  a  mere  handful,  shall  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  splendid  prosperity  that  an 
all-wise  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  this 
land  of  ours. 

Every  great  thing  is  great  because  it  stands 
for  something.  Every  great  man  is  great 
because  he  stands  for  something.  When  you 
hear  his  name,  in  your  mind’s  eye  you  get  a 
quick  picture  of  the  deeds  that  made  him 
great.  You  hear  the  name  Edison  and  you 
see  the  wizard  juggling  with  the  subtleties  of 
electricity.  The  name  Beecher  gives  you  the 
picture  of  a  great  preacher  swaying  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.  You  hear  the  name  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  and  you  see  an  imperturbable 
American  sailing  his  fleet  over  the  sunken 
mines  before  Manila  as  serenely  as  if  they 
were  water-lilies,  and  bursting  upon  the  sur¬ 
prised  Spaniards  like  the  wrath  of  God. 

In  less  degree,  perhaps,  but  in  the  same 
way,  the  name  Everybody’s  has  come  to 
mean  to  its  readers  what  Everybody’s  Mag¬ 
azine  has  done  and  is  doing.  Whatever 
fortunes  or  misfortunes  the  future  may  bring, 
this  one  thing  is  sure;  In  the  long  years  to 
come  Everybody’s  wnll  stand  with  the  names 
of  those  who  have  done  things. 


ONE  MORE  GLOAT 

Ip  we  may  be  permitted  one  more  gloat 
while  we  are  in  the  gloating  business,  we 
should  like  to  have  you  examine  this  number 
of  the  magazine,  remembering  what  we  have 
just  been  saying  about  Everybody’s  and 
having  in  mind  this  further  claim:  This  an¬ 
niversary  number  is  the  best  magazine,  the 
greatest  magazine,  we  have  yet  produced. 
We  believe,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
say,  that  this  June  number  is  the  greatest 
magazine  that  has  ever  been  produced  by 
anybody,  anywhere,  any  time,  at  any  price. 
There  are  reasons. 

The  fiction  compares  favorably  with  any 
of  our  previous  issues.  The  departments  are 
better  because  we  are  constantly  improving 
them.  It  is  in  the  special  articles  that  we 
have  reached  the  hitherto  unreached  heights. 
You  will  remember  with  what  a  gasp  of  as¬ 
tonishment  the  country  received  Commis¬ 
sioner  Garfield’s  report  on  the  Beef  Trust. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  Beef  Trust  was 
the  victim  of  unjust  persecutions?  Could  it 
be  possible  that  the  ^ef  Trust  was  the  object 
of  pity,  as  Garfield  painted  it?  Mr.  Russell 
in  this  June  instalment  takes  up  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  report  and  in  a  calm,  unimpassioned, 
overwhelmingly  convincing  fashion  shows  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  report,  gives  the  real 
facts  and  backs  them  up  with  proof  piled  on 
proof.  It  is  a  rare  ability  that  can  make  a 
dry  business  subject  interesting.  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  has  the  gift  in  marked  degree,  and  he  has 
never  used  it  to  so  good  purpose  as  in  this 
June  instalment  of  his  series. 

If  you  wait  for  further  justification  of  our 
claim  that  this  June  number  is  the  greatest 
magazine  yet  produced,  we  will  copper-fasten 
and  double-rivet  the  claim  with  the  “First 
Great  Crime  of  Amalgamated,”  which  Mr. 
Lawson  reaches  in  this  the  twelfth  instal¬ 
ment  of  “Frenzied  Finance.”  We  can  not 
tell  you  anything  about  Mr.  Lawson’s  style 
or  facility  or  versatility,  his  skill  as  a  word- 
painter,  his  power  in  invective,  his  marvelous 
epigrams.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  you  would 
naturally  expect,  he  has  brought  every  one  of 
his  superior  gifts  to  the  telling  of  this  the 
climax  of  his  story. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  that  we  should 
have  been  able  to  strike  the  top  note  with  our 
anniversary’  number,  and  if  we  never  succeed 
in  striking  it  again  we  shall  at  least  be  proud 
that  it  was  given  us  to  have  a  part  i’’  an  un¬ 
paralleled  achievement. 
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would  pay  eight  per  cent,  dividends  annu¬ 
ally. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  knowl^ge  of  the  conditions  in  the 
several  properties  comprising  the  first  section 
of  Amalgamated,  but  the  facts  and  figures 
which  were  put  forward  in  this  advertisement 
were  supplied  me  by  Henry  H.  Rogers  and 
through  Um  by  Marcus  Ddy,  who  vouched 
for  them,  and  furthermore  the  three  adver¬ 
tisements  were  carefully  read  and  scanned  by 
Mr.  Rogers  himself.  If  I  had  not  believed 
them  to  be  true  I  should  not  have  dreamed  of 
putting  them  forward,  but  I  accepted  them  as 
the  public  and  the  financiers  did  when  they 
read  them  over  the  signature  of  the  known 
agent  and  mouthpiece  for  Amalgamated  and 
“Standard  Oil,”  myself.  I  showed  that  I 
believed  them  by  putting  my  signature  to 
them.  I  was  and  am  personally  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  these  statements,  but  more  so 
are  H.  H.  Rogers,  William  G.  Rockefeller,  the 
National  City  Bank,  and  the  Amalgamated 
Company.  Even  if  it  had  not  been  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge  that  I  was  the  agent  of 
the  City  Bank  and  the  Amalgamated  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  “ Standard  Oil”  party;  if  it  was 
not  a  fact,  as  it  was,  that  I  inserted  these 
three  advertisements  by  agreement  with  those 
who  were  responsible  for  them  and  who  were 
doing  business  directly  with  the  public;  if  it 
was  not  a  fact  that  these  people  through  me 
paid  for  these  advertisements,  thereby  directly 
showing  I  was  their  authorized  agent;  and  if 
I  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  see  that 
such  payment  was  made  by  a  check  signed 
by  William  G.  Rockefeller,  treasurer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Company,  and  yet  made  to 
the  order  of  the  newspaper  people  and 
handed  by  me  to  them,  thereby  clinching  my 
agency,  nevertheless  the  advertisement  itself 
would  have  made  it  clear  that  I  was  the  fail 
and  authorized  agent,  or  it  would  have  been 
stopped  there  and  then  and  the  bank  and 
the  company  would  have  refused  to  proceed 
further,  for  I  say: 

“I  advise  all  intending  subscribers  to  tend  their 
subscriptions  personally  or  through  their  banking  or 
brokerage  ho^  direct  to  the  National  City  Bank  of 


New  York.  While  my  firm  will,  for  the  convenience 
of  its  clients,  forward  subscriptions,  I  would  have 
it  understood  that  such  subscribers  will  receive  the 
same  treatment  if  they  send  their  applications  direct. 

“  My  firm  will  also  furnish  subscription  blanks  to 
those  who,  through  lack  of  time  or  otherwise,  can  not 
secure  them  elsewhere.” 

I  think  I  have  made  clear  so  far  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  vital  statements 
were  pmt  forward  and  have  lodged  the  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  them  where  it  belongs.  The 
National  City  Bank  is  plainly  liable  for  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  published  stipulations  under 
which  subscriptions  were  allotted,  and  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  stock  was  allotted 
one  share  in  five  subscribed  for,  while  the 
original  list  of  subscriptions  shows  that  the 
total  allotment  was  less  than  twenty-seven 
millions  and  the  full  subscription  less  than 
double  the  anmunt  to  be  allotted. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  divi¬ 
dends  were  cut  to  two  per  cent.,  and  are  at 
the  present  time,  the  b^t  ever  known  in  the 
copper  business,  only  four  per  cent.,  and  that 
they  have  been  cut  under  eight  per  cent.,  so 
they  could  not  have  been  twelve  to  sixteen 
per  cent,  at  the  time  it  was  stated  they  were, 
or  there  has  been  great  fraud  committed  since; 
and  that  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  greatest 
national  bank  in  the  country,  it  will  be  simple 
for  the  Government  and  banking  officials  at 
Washington  instantly  to  disprove  my  state¬ 
ments  if  they  are  false;  otherwise  they  must 
take  action,  civil  and  criminal,  against  the 
National  City  Bank. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OPENS 

When  Mr.  Rogers  on  returning  from  his 
conference  with  James  Stillman  and  William 
Rockefeller  had  given  the  word  that  the 
course  was  clear,  I  apprehended  the  necessity 
of  clinching  the  decision  so  there  could  be  no 
further  backing  and  filling.  I  said  this  to 
Mr.  Rogers  and  suggested  that  we  insert  at 
once  the  advertisement  of  the  City  Bank  and 
the  Amalgamated  Company  in  the  New  York 
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papers,  and  that  the  following  day  I  should 
have  arrangements  concluded  with  my  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  for  their  publication  through¬ 
out  the  country.  So  the  announcements  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  and  the  following  day 
they  were  spread  before  the  public  in  the 
great  papers  of  this  country  and  England. 
Thus  was  Amalgamated  launched. 

With  the  appearance  of  these  long  antici¬ 
pated  announcements  the  pent-up  copper 
excitement  burst  forth,  and  an  avalanche  of 
queries  began  to  pour  in  upon  us  all.  The 
interest  was  tremendous,  and  I  felt  certain 
we  w'ere  to  reap  a  greater  success  than  I  had 
dared  dream  of.  The  days  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  subscription  were  taken  up 
in  answering  a  thousand  questions  regard¬ 
ing  conditions,  in  su{)en'ising  the  advertising, 
and  steering  “  Coppers  ”  in  the  market.  On 
the  eve  of  the  opening  day  Mr.  Rogers  said 
to  me: 

“  Lawson,  at  fast  we  are  to  know  how  well 
your  work  has  been  done.  The  time  of  talk 
ends  to-night  and  after  that  we’ll  have  facts 
to  go  upon.  What  do  you  place  the  sub¬ 
scription  at?” 

“  I’ll  stake  my  prospective  profits  that  when 
the  books  close  there  will  be  from  forty  to 
fifty  millions  subscribed  and  that  when  your 
‘Standard  Oil'  experts  have  analyzed  the 
subscriptions  they  will  tell  you  that  three- 
quarters  of  all  have  come  from  the  country — 
from  my  campaign — and  not  over  a  quarter 
from  the  ‘Standard  Oil’s  ’  following  and  Wall 
Street,”  I  answered.  “Then  you  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  will  admit  I  was  right  when  I 
told  you  that  the  public  w'ill  respond  to  open 
and  fair  treatment  when  it  is  deaf  and  blind 
to  stock  trickery  and  manipulation.” 

‘‘I  do  hope  you  are  right,  Law'son,”  re¬ 
turned  Mr.  Rogers,  in  a  quiet,  earnest,  I-pray- 
it-may-really-be-so  tone,  ‘‘but  if  it  is  from 
six  to  ten  millions  we  will  all  take  off  our 
hats  to  you.” 

This  defined  the  expectation  of  the  man 
who  above  all  others  knew  most  of  what  had 
been  done  to  mature  and  perfect  the  venture. 
I  realized  that  none  of  the  parties  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  anticipated  an  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess,  and  though  I  felt  more  confident  than 
the  others,  I  was  far  from  cognizant  of  the 
actual  feeling  abroad  among  the  people. 
Monday  morning  I  got  an  inkling  of  what 
was  coming.  My  office  in  Boston  was  the 
center  of  a  dense  mass  of  people  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  night,  and  round  the  National  City 
Bank  in  New  Yorit  crowds  were  gathered 


watching  the  throng  fight  its  way  through 
the  doors.  Inside,  a  long  line  of  men  and 
women  headed  for  the  subscription  desk 
stood  laden  wiffi  checks  and  currency,  pa¬ 
tiently  awaiting  their  turn,  and  every  mail 
brought  sacks  of  orders.  The  big  banking 
and  brokerage  offices  in  the  financial  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York 
were  packed  with  customers  asking  to  be 
shown  the  way  to  secure  as  much  as  possible 
of  this  easy  money,  while  the  wires  buzzed 
with  messages  and  bids  from  the  far  West  and 
Europe.  '  The  excitement  knew  no  bounds. 
In  my  rooms  at  the  Waldorf  I  sat  beside  the 
telephone  getting  rapid  reports  from  my  lieu¬ 
tenants.  From  a6  Broadway  I  learned  of 
the  progress  of  events  at  the  bank,  and  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
excitement  and  the  strain  were  beginning  to 
affect  even  the  nickel-steel  equilibrium  of 
Mr.  Rogers  himself.  Indeed,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  disguise  his  uneasiness,  and  told 
me  that  William  Rockefeller  w’as  in  much  the 
same  condition.  It  was  the  first  venture  of  size 
these  two  strong  wheelmen  of  ‘‘Standard  Oil” 
had  undertaken  without  the  cooperation  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  it  developed  that 
he  was  considerably  worked  up  over  the  pub¬ 
lic  hubbub,  and  so  opposed  to  the  whole 
Amalgamated  affair  that  nothing  short  of  a 
great  success  could  justify  his  subordinates’ 
temerity.  However  one  looked  at  the  situa¬ 
tion,  it  was  evident  that  Henry  H.  Rogers 
and  William  Rockefeller  were  playing  for  the 
stake  of  their  lives,  though  how  great  the 
stake  was  no  one  at  that  time  guess^.  Since 
then  they  have  steadily  forged  ahead,  both 
in  riches  and  in  influence,  until  to-day  they 
have  actually  supplanted  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  in  the  kingship  of  finance.  Then, 
though  his  had  always  been  the  master¬ 
mind  of  ‘‘  Standard  Oil,”  I  don’t  believe  Mr. 
Rogers  was  worth,  all  told,  over  twelve  to 
fifteen  millions,  while  to-day  he  is  probably  a 
hundred  and  fifty  times  a  millionaire. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  good 
cause  for  trepidation  over  this  venture,  for 
though  the  stock  markets  buzzed  with  ‘‘  Cop¬ 
pers  ”  it  was  all  guessworit  as  to  how  far  the 
pobcc  would  go  with  us.  The  question  was. 
What  would  they  do  now  that  our  stock  was 
within  their  reach?  It  was  a  tremendous 
proposition  we  had  put  forth,  for  remember 
this  was  before  the  period  of  the  great  trusti¬ 
fications,  and  ten  to  twenty  millions  figured 
as  the  limit  of  large  flotations.  Even  these 
were  of  well-known  properties  and  invariably 
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were  offered  below  par.  To  come  into  the 
open,  offering  at  $ioo  a  share  a  brand-new 
stock  capitalized  at  $75,000,000,  was  break¬ 
ing  the  record,  and  we  might  well  wonder 
w^t  was  before  us. 

So  far  as  man  could  do  I  had  safeguarded 
the  public  and  my  own  reputation,  and  be- 
liev^  that  the  assurances  I  had  secured  elim¬ 
inated  all  opportunities  of  fleecing  investors. 
We  had  formally  agreed,  and  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller  had  each  pledged  me  his 
solemn  word,  under  no  circumstances  to  sell 
to  subscribers  over  five  million  dollars  of  the 
stock,  and  to  place  at  my  disposal  the  five 
millions  cash  received,  to  use  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  stock  so 
that  it  ^ould  never  decline  below  par.  This 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence.  While 
“Standard  Oil”  held  the  large  majority  of 
the  Amalgamated  stock  and  the  public  but  a 
small  minority,  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
latter  being  slaughtered,  whereas  if  the  public 
was  loaded  up  with  stock  at  $100  per  share, 
it  would  be  profitable  for  Rogers,  Rockefeller, 
and  Stillnoan  to  practise  the  method  I  was  fast 
beginning  to  see  was  their  favorite  device  for 
accumulating  wealth — selling  stock  and  then 
dropping  its  price  and  taking  it  away  from  its 
holders  at  twenty-five  to  fifty  doU^  below 
what  they  had  purchased  it  at.  If  my  plan 
of  guarding  against  this  contingency  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  I  knew  that  there  would  be  such  a 
demand  for  the  shares  in  the  open  market 
after  the  allotment  that  when  the  second 
section  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  millions 
came  to  be  offered,  it  would  be  even  more 
eagerly  sought  than  the  first.  So  with  the 
thud  and  other  sections  contemplated,  until  in 
time  the  whole  stock  would  be  distributed 
among  the  investors  of  the  world,  and  assiun- 
ing  that  part  of  our  enormous  profits  would 
always  be  used  to  keep  up  its  market  price, 
there  could  be  no  possible  decline.  Thus 
Amalgamated,  like  “  Standard  Oil  ”  or  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  bond,  must  always  be  worth  more 
than  par,  first  because  there  would  be  value 
to  justify  it,  and  second  because  its  holders 
would  have  absolute  confidence  that  the 
seauity  could  always  be  sold  for  as  much  or 
more  than  they  had  paid  for  it. 

So  far,  I  had  carefully  refrained  from  dis¬ 
cussing  with  Mr.  Rogers  how  we  should  go 
about  seouing  our  part  erf  the  subscription. 
I  had  not  forgotten  it.  Indeed,  I  had  it  well 
in  mind  and  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
matter  when  it  came  up.  An  iron-bound 
contract  held  the  Amalgamated  Company  and 


the  National  .City  Bank  over  the  signatures 
of  a  Rogers,  a  Rockefeller,  and  a  Stillman  to 
allow  the  public  to  subscribe  for  $75,000,000 
of  stock,  and  the  terms  were  that  every  sub¬ 
scription  must  be  in  the  bank  at  noon.  May 
4th,  and  that  each  subscription  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  certified  check  of  $5  for 
every  share  nominated.  As  wt  had  agreed  that 
the  public  should  be  sold  but  five  millions  of 
the  stock,  that  meant  that  we  proposed  to  retain 
seventy  millions  of  it  ourselves,  but  to  obtain 
this  allotment  legally,  we  must  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  advertisement  exactly  as 
outsiders  had.  So  it  was  necessary  that  we 
have  a  bid  in  before  noon  on  Thursday  for  our 
seventy  millions,  accompanied  by  a  check  for 
$3,500,000,  which  wotdd  secure  us  our  quota 
provide  the  public  subscription  was  no  more 
than  five  millions.  If  the  public  subscription 
ran  over  five  millions,  then  the  bank  must 
throw  out  all  additional  subscriptions  over 
that  amount,  for  the  advertised  contract 
specifically  declared  that  all  accepted  sub¬ 
scriptions  would  be  allotted  pro  rata.  By  my 
suppression  of  the  usual  condition  that  the 
Bank  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  part  of 
any  subscription,  it  was  absolutely  precluded 
from  the  common  method  of  dealing  with  such 
an  emergency  and  so  could  not  reject  parts 
of  subscriptions.  There  was  a  way  out — 
without  practising  fraud.  If  at  noon  on 
Thiu'sday  the  public  had  subscribed  ten  or 
fifteen  millions,  then  the  insiders  must  put 
in  bids  of  $140,000,006  to  $210,000,000,  in 
which  event  the  entire  subscription  would  be 
divided  by  allotting  each  subscriber  one  share 
for  every  two  or  three  subscribed. 

I  presumed  then  that  some  such  method 
would  be  followed.  It  surprised  me  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Rogers  should  have  given  so 
little  attention  to  so  vital  a  part  of  our  pro¬ 
gram,  for  he  is  in  the  habit  of  thoughtfully 
thumbing  over  just  such  details  to  avoid  slip¬ 
ups,  but  the  idea  that  ovir  subscription  would 
run  into  unwieldy  amounts  never  occurred  to 
him,  and  so  he  let  things  run,  trusting  to  luck 
and  “Standard  Oil’s”  motto  “To  Hell  with 
the  people  anyway,”  to  adjust  the  matter  at 
the  last  moment.  To-day  Henry  H.  Rogers, 
James  Stillman,  and  William  Rockefeller 
would  each  give  five  millions  from  bis  private 
fortune  if  this  seemingly  unimportant  detail 
had  then  been  provided  for.  Its  neglect  is  the 
bloody  finger-print  on  the  knife  handle  of 
the  murderer,  it  is  the  burglar’s  footprint 
in  the  snow.  In  this  case  it  furnishes  the 
evidence  of  the  crime  of  Amalgamated. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  HYDROPHOBIA  OF  DOLLAKS 

Our  first  fears  of  failure  were  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  apprehensions  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture.  By  Tuesday  noon  it  was  evident  that 
the  flotation  would  far  exceed  the  low  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Rogers  and  Rockefeller,  and  I 
knew  that  if  the  people’s  interests  continued 
to  develop  at  the  rate  the  subscriptions  in¬ 
dicated,  the  totals  would  be  far  ah^d  of  my 
own  most  sanguine  anticipations.  Every 
hour  the  excitement  intensified.  The  crowds 
on  the  street  and  in  the  brokers’  offices;  the 
rush  of  investors  to  the  City  Bank — all  demon¬ 
strated  a  feverish  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  a  state  of  unrest  that  fills  the  con¬ 
servative  banker  with  dread  lest  softiething 
happen  to  precipitate  a  disorder  or  a  panic. 
The  acute  sensitiveness  of  a  body  of  invest¬ 
ors  to  extraneous  influence,  however  slight, 
is  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  had  to  do 
with  market  manipulation.  In  a  theater  or 
church  one  strenuous  spirit  can  quell  a  tu¬ 
mult  with  some  ringing  assurance,  but  long 
before  the  leader  of  a  financial  movement 
has  got  word  to  his  following,  widespread 
over  the  country,  it  has  taken  alarm,  the  rout 
has  begun,  and  the  field  is  strewn  with 
corpses.  A  great  financial  excitement,  like  a 
rocket,  must  soar  triumphantly  into  the  air, 
leaving  behind  it  a  comet-like  trail  of  glory 
and  climaxing  in  a  shower  of  gold,  for,  di¬ 
verted  from  its  course,  it  runs  a  mad,  brief, 
tragic  career  along  the  earth,  spreading  ruin 
and  disaster  in  its  path. 

There  comes  a  time  when  all  great  enter¬ 
prises  must  emerge  from  the  nursery  and  be 
exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  the  breezes  of 
every  day.  We  were  crossing  the  ominous 
tract  which  divides  the  end  of  preparation 
from  the  sheltering  woods  of  attainment,  and 
the  hosts  of  failure  were  rallied  to  dispute 
our  passage. 

At  this  juncture  any  accident  to  our  venture 
would  affect  the  whole  American  business 
fabric,  and  no  one  realized  the  danger  of  the 
situation  better  than  Mr.  Rogers  and  my¬ 
self.  During  the  anxious  days  that  were 
passing  we  canvassed  the  dire  possibilities 
that  the  situation  contained,  just  as  children 
tell  each  other  ghost  stories  when  left  alone 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  great 
catastrophes  of  finance,  we  remembered, 
had  all  been  bom  of  the  unexpected — of  un¬ 
foreseen  contingencies — far  beyond  the  range 


of  human  foresight.  Who  knew  but  that  the 
hours  were  pregnant  with  some  terrible  po¬ 
tentiality — the  assassination  of  a  king  or 
president,  a  Chicago  or  Boston  fire,  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  cholera,  a  belligerent  message  from 
the  President,  such  as  Cleveland’s  Venezuela 
ultimatum,  a  great  bank  defalcation,  the 
suicide  of  an  important  curator,  the  death 
of  an  eminent  capitalbt — a  breath  of  one  of 
these  world  c>’clones  would  crumble  oiu* 
structure  into  t^  dust  and  take  along  with  it 
the  neighboring  edifices  on  both  sides  of  the 
street.  There  were  also  the  hidden  possi¬ 
bilities  of  betrajral,  of  treacher>*,  for  we  knew 
that  a  hundred  of  Wall  Street’s  most  in¬ 
genious  minds  were  bent  on  unraveling  and 
exposing  the  secret  threads  of  our  enter¬ 
prise. 

On  Wednesday  morning  soon  after  ten 
o’clock  Mr.  Rogers,  on  his  way  down-town, 
came  to  the  Waldorf.  He  was  plainly  ex¬ 
cited. 

‘‘Lawson,”  he  said,  ‘‘this  is  something 
unheard  of,  unprecedented.  The  bank  is 
being  buried  under  subscriptions.  Stillman 
says  he  is  adding  scores  of  clerks,  but  that 
he  can  not  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  very  nervous, 
and  I  must  confess  to  feeling  a  bit  of  ‘rat¬ 
tle’  myself.  It  now  looks  as  though  the 
total  would  run  into  fabulous  figiu^.  The 
Lewisohns  are  being  swamped  with  orders 
from  Europe.  They  alone  will  probably  put 
in  more  than  ten  millions.  Wall  Street  has 
lost  its  head  entirely,  and  our  people  at  a6 
Broadway  are  coming  in  asking  advice  and 
doubling  and  trebling  their  subscriptions.  If 
we  don’t  keep  our  heads  something  bad  may 
happen,  for  it  looks  now  as  though  the  cash 
the  subscription  is  tying  up  would  make  a 
money-pin(^.  This  affair  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  away  w'ith  us.  What  do  your 
reports  from  Boston  and  the  country  show  ?  ” 

‘‘The  same  as  yours.  The  people  have 
simply  gone  wild.  So  many  calls  come  in  to 
me  from  Wall  Street  men,  and  brokers  from 
out  of  town — the  hotel  is  so  full  of  them 
that  they  are  placing  cots  in  the  big  rooms 
— that  I  went  down  into  the  office  just  now  to 
talk  to  them  and  was  nearly  mobbed.  Al¬ 
ready  they  are  talking  of  a  premium  of  $40 
to  t6o  per  share,  but  if  we  keep  to  the  line 
we  have  laid  down,  I  don’t  think  we  need 
fear  bad  consequences.” 

We  discussed  other  aspects  of  the  affair, 
the  intense  interest  developed  in  Europe,  and 
the  effect  of  the  excitement  on  the  price  of 
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the  metal.  As  he  started  to  go  down  to  his 
office,  he  said,  as  though  by  way  of  an  after¬ 
thought: 

“Lawson,  if  the  people  are  so  hungry,  why 
should  we  not  take  some  advantage  of  it?” 

The  suggestion  with  ail  it  implM  stunned 
me  for  a  second. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Rogers?  Take 
advantage — how  ?  ” 

“Would  it  not  be  well  to  let  the  subscribers 
have  more  than  the  amount  we  agreed  ?  Why 
not  take  more  of  this  money  than  five  mil¬ 
lions?” 

This  was  out  of  a  clear  sky,  for  there  had 
not  been  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  change 
of  program  and  I  had  rested  in  the  confidence 
that  our  plan  insured  the  safety  of  all  who 
had  gone  in  on  my  say-so.  I  choked  down 
my  e.xcitement. 

“  Good  Heavens,  Mr.  Rogers,  are  you 
mad  ?”  I  exclaimed.  “  Don’t  let  us  depart  a 
hair  from  what  we  all  in  our  cool  moments 
decided  was  best.  We  are  in  the  field  now. 
It  would  be  sure  ruin  to  try  any  new  schemes 
at  this  moment.” 

“  You  are  rattled  yourself,  Lawson.  There’s 
no  need  for  excitement.  Everything  is  going 
well,”,  he  reassured  me,  but  the  picture  his 
words  conjured  before  my  mind  distt^bed 
me  all  day.  That  he  would  dare  do  what  he 
had  suggested  I  did  not  credit,  for  the  as¬ 
surances  I  had  were  too  solemn  to  allow  me 
to  believe  such  treachery  could  be  meditated, 
but  I  brooded  over  the  matter  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  ran  down  to  26  Broadway, 
ostensibly  to  hear  the  latest  news  from  the 
Bank,  but  really  to  try  if  I  could  not  look 
into  Mr.  Rogers’s  head  and  see  if  the  imps  I 
had  sighted  early  in  the  day  were  still  there. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  over  with  Mr.  Stillman  at 
the  Bank.  In  half  an  hour  he  came  in  and 
the  excitement  he  labored  under  was  plainly 
evident  in  his  face. 

“Lawson,”  he  said,  “no  one  has  ever  seen 
anything  like  this  before.  Stillman  is  be¬ 
wildered.  He  says  it  looks  as  though  by  to¬ 
morrow  there  will  be  a  mob  around  the  Bank 
doors  and  if  between  now  and  then  anything 
unusual  should  happen,  there’ll  be  the  devU 
to  pay  sure.  I  tell  you  I’m  so  tired  out  that 
I’m  going  right  home  now  to  rest  up.” 

Together  we  went  up-town  on  the  Elevated 
and  when  I  left  him  at  Thirty-third  Street  to 
cross  over  to  my  hotel,  somehow  the  daric 
forebodings  of  the  morning  had  been  lulled  by 
his  frank  geniality,  and,  carried  away  by  his 
enthusiastic  rejoicings  in  the  success  of  our 


enterprise,  I  had  lost  sight  of  the  grimacing 
goblins  that  had  been  in  my  consciousness  aU 
day.  The  picture  of  that  soft  spring  evening 
hangs  in  my  memory’s  gallery — the  declining 
sun  seen  through  a  long  perspective  of  gilded 
brick  and  brownstone  fa9ades,  the  heavy 
rumble  of  trains,  the  clamor  of  newsboys  cry¬ 
ing  last  editions,  the  packed  cable-cars  slowly 
threading  their  way  amid  the  hurrying  crowds 
of  clerks  and  shop  girls  streaming  homeward, 
cabs  swinging  in  and  out  of  the  throng, 
through  whose  windows  I  caught  glimpses 
of  jewels  on  bare  shoulders,  light  silks,  and 
sweeping  plumes — the  butterflies  of  fashion 
or  folly  hurrying  out  on  their  evening  trysts. 
Broadway,  with  its  hundreds  of  sights  and 
sounds,  was  before  me  in  the  hour  of  its 
transformation,  the  street  lamps  breaking  into 
incandescence,  and  the  huge  electric  signs  be¬ 
ginning  to  glare  above  the  theater  entrances. 
By  the  time  I  reached  the  Waldorf,  that  high 
abode  of  Yankee  royalty,  the  kinks  and  curli¬ 
cues  were  so  far  ironed  from  my  nerves  arid 
brain  that  1  had  little  doubt  of  my  ability  to 
take  a  fall  out  of  Fate  in  whatever  sort  of  col¬ 
lar  and  elbow  tussle  she  might  nominate.  In 
this  mood  I  swung  into  the  huge  hotel  through 
the  carriage  entrance  on  Thirty -fourth  Street, 
eager  to  forget  myself  amid  the  rapt  concourse 
of  dollar  worshipers,  preening  themselves 
against  the  plush,  onyx,  and  gildings  of  the 
Astor  caravansary.  I  seemed  to  see  in 
the  mirrors,  on  the  walls,  on  the  buttons  of 
the  lackeys’  livery,  in  the  patterns  of  the  rugs, 
inscribed  on  the  tessellated  floors  and  painted 
on  the  lofty  ceilings,  dazzling  and  glittering, 
the  universal  crest  of  the  twisted  S  with  its 
two  upright  bars. 

Dollars,  dollars,  dollars. 

Through  the  office  I  pushed,  my  path  dis¬ 
puted  by  the  hosts  of  Croesus  in  ambush  for 
market  information.  Colonels  and  generals 
of  the  almighty-dollar  army  were  on  either 
flank  of  me,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  the 
echo  and  the  rumor  of  millions.  At  last  I 
found  myself  in  the  high  and  lordly  room, 
with  its  tall  windows  so  elaborately  curtained 
with  velvet,  its  floor  sp>ace  studded  with  small 
tables,  where  after  four  o’clock  any  after¬ 
noon,  the  year  round,  you  will  find  the  active 
Wall  Street  contingent  btisily  discussing  the 
day’s  doings  and  plotting  good  or  evil  for  the 
morrow.  There  they  all  were,  that  eventful 
evening,  in  parties  of  seven  or  eight  clustered 
at  the  little  tables,  and  as  I  entered  a  vigor¬ 
ous  hail  caught  my  ear  and  again  1  found 
myself  anchored. 
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“Sit  down  a  minute,  Lawson,”  said  ex- 
Congressman  Jefferson  M.  Levy  —  “Jeff 
Levy”  in  Wall  Street — “and  tell  us  about 
Amalgamated.  I  suppose  there’s  not  a 
chance  to  get  what  one  wants  unless  one 
subscribes  for  five  or  ten  times  more  than 
one  needs,  but  if  you  say  that’s  straight.  I’ll 
put  in  another  subscription  for - .  ” 

In  the  group  were  sitting  “Harry”  W’eil, 
who  time  and  again  has  tied  tin  cans  to  Wall 
Street’s  tail;  big,  bluff,  honest  “Billy”  Oliver, 
whose  “I’ll  take  ten  thousand  more”  is  as 
familiar  to  Stock  Exchange  members  as 
the  sound  of  the  gong;  and  little  “Jakey” 
Field,  most  audacious  and  resourceful  of 
floor  operators,  graduated  but  a  few  years 
ago  from  the  ranks  of  Wall  Street’s  errand 
boys — “Jakey”  Field,  who  is  able  single- 
handed  to  turn  a  “bear”  maricet  in  a  rout  by 
“bidding  ’em  up  all  round  the  room  five 
thousand  at  a  crack” — which  means  he 
dares  buy  one  hundred  thousand  shares  off 
the  reel  in  a  demoralized  market  when  every 
one  is  selling,  thus  standing  to  make  or  lose 
a  million  or  two  on  his  judgment. 

They  listened,  breathless,  while  I  poured 
out  the  story  of  the  terrific  rush  of  Amal¬ 
gamated  subscribers.  Another  group  hailed 
me  and  I  recounted  there  the  same  story.  So 
it  went  all  over  the  busy  assemblage — ^‘dol¬ 
lars,  dollars,  dollars,"  how  to  get  them,  how 
to  get  them  quick.  The  money  talk  ebbed 
and  flowed;  the  chink  of  dollars  echoed  in 
the  rattle  of  china,  in  the  tinkling  of  glasses, 
in  the  laughs  and  salutations,  in  the  shuffle 
of  feet.  It  was  the  one  word,  the  single 
theme,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  these  men 
of  talent  and  virility  who  accorded  me  recog¬ 
nition  as  one  of  themselves  and  assumed  that 
I,  too,  was  crucified  to  the  two  bars  on  the 
snaky  S;  and  it  grew  so  interesting  that  I  lost 
sight  of  the  terrible  seriousness  of  it,  and  I 
chuckled  as  one  does  when  one  sits  on  the 
cool  grass  under  the  apple-trees  in  summer 
and  watches  myriads  of  ants  hustling  and 
jostling  and  bumping  over  each  other  to  get 
away  with  what  to  us  is  but  a  tiny  grain  of  dirt. 

As  I  arose  to  go  at  last,  the  head  waiter 
came  forward  and  led  me  into  a  comer, 
where  his  assistant  and  the  chef  awaited  me. 
All  with  tremendous  earnestness  asked,  “Is 
it  safe,  Mr.  Lawson,  for  us  to  put  our  savings 
in  Amalgamated?”  They  took  my  breadi 
away  by  telling  me  they  proposed  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  one  thousand,  five  hundred,  and 
two  hundred  shares  each,  $100,000,  $50,000, 
and  $20,000  worth,  if  I  but  said  the  word. 


“ Dollars,  dollars,  dollars"  beat  a  tattoo  on 
my  ear-drums  as  the  rain  used  to  on  the  roof 
at  the  old  farmhouse. 

A  moment  later  Manager  Thomas  of  the 
great  hotel  slipped  up  to  me.  “  I’m  in  for  a 
fflousand  or  two,  if  you  say  the  word,”  he 
whispered.  At  dinner  my  old  waiter,  who  I 
would  have  sworn  did  not  know  a  stock  cer¬ 
tificate  from  a  dog  license,  bent  over  respect¬ 
fully  to  tell  me  that  twenty  of  the  boys  had 
chipped  in  and  desired  me  to  take  their 
thousand  dollars  and  put  it  up  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  shares — $20,000  worth  more.  Room 
Clerk  Palmer  called  over  to  me  as  I  went  by 
his  desk  a  moment  later  to  say  he  was  going 
in  for  three  hundred  shares  if  it  broke  him. 
And  so  it  went — bell-boys,  chambermaids, 
valets,  elevator  men,  all  begging  an  interview, 
and  all  with  the  same  request — “Would  I  not 
put  their  savings  into  this  magic  money¬ 
maker?” 

All  were  friends  or  prot6gds  of  mine,  these 
managers,  clerks,  stewards,  and  waiters. 
Their  money  was  more  sacred  to  me  than 
my  own.  I  had  been  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  many  of  them  up  to  the  palace  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dollar  royalty  from  the  old  Brunswick, 
and  I  had  rather  lose  a  finger  any  day  than 
jeopardize  their  savings.  For  all  of  them  I 
had  but  one  answer:  “Go  your  limit.” 

As  I  stepped  into  the  elevator  to  go  to  my 
room  on  the  seventh  floor,  a  tall  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  lady,  in  all  the  luster  of  full  evening 
dress,  touched  my  arm.  “  Mr.  Lawson,”  she 
said,  “you  must  tell  me  how  much  of  this 
quick  money-maker  of  yours  I  should  buy.” 
For  a  second  I  did  not  recognize  in  her  an 
old-time  playmate,  who  could  hold  her  own 
in  any  of  our  boyish  pastimes.  Now  a  mil¬ 
lionairess  and  a  society  leader  in  New  York, 
until  she  was  sixteen  a  second  gown  was  an 
event  in  her  life.  Sturdy,  sensible,  and  cou¬ 
rageous,  a  true  American  girl,  she  had  mar- 
ri^  a  clear-headed  boy  of  nineteen,  and  I 
remembered  that  their  honeymoon  tour  had 
been  a  horse-car  ride.  In  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  her  husband  had  hit  it  rich,  had  moved 
to  New  York,  and  I  knew  that  his  check  was 
now  good  for  four  millions.  I  looked  at  her, 
at  the  brilliant  diamonds  encircling  her  mag¬ 
nificent  throat,  at  the  superb  pearls  edging 
the  low-cut  corsage,  at  the  rich  fabric  of 
her  costume,  at  her  marbleized  ensemble  of 
complacent  mcmey-righteousness.  Suddenly 
there  flashed  across  my  mind  a  story  her 
husband  had  told  me  when  we  were  all  young 
and  poor  together  in  Boston.  She  was  taking 
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her  first-born,  a  four  months'  old  babe,  by 
rail  into  the  country,  and  she  was  nurse  as 
well  as  mother.  The  car  was  crowded;  the 
journey  was  long;  the  babe  had  to  be  fed, 
and,  as  he  laughingly  told  me  the  story,  she 
had  nearly  died  for  shame;  and  here  she 
stood  in  the  full  glare  of  the  crowded  hotel, 
raising  at  intervals  her  arms  to  keep  in  place 
the  narrow  shoulder-straps  that  alone  held 
her  gown  in  place,  with  no  other  thought 
but  how  to  add  other  dollars  to  the  million 
it  was  said  she  herself  had  accumulated.  In 
her  fine  eyes  was  the  fixed  glare  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  hunter;  her  voice  had  the  raucous  accent 
of  the  dollar  chaser,  and  for  the  right  tip 
on  the  subs  ription  she  would  have  gone 
to  any  extreme.  Could  I  help  wondering 
if  these  made-while-you-wait  dollars  were 
not  rather  a  mind  destroyer  than  a  soul 
fertilizer  ? 

Had  I  been  in  a  different  mood  I  should 
have  fiercely  resented  the  vulgar  job  I  had 
conferred  on  myself.  As  it  was  I  inwardly 
laughed,  gave  the  lady  her  assurances,  and 
let  myself  wonder  where  all  this  dollar  hydro¬ 
phobia  would  end. 


CHAPTER  XXVIU 

DEVILTRY  AFOOT 

I  LOOKED  over  the  memoranda  and  tele¬ 
grams  piled  high  on  the  table  in  my  apart¬ 
ment,  all  recording  the  whirlwind  sweep  of 
this  tremendous  copper  moveipent  that  I  had 
set  a-booming. 

“  Dollars,  dollars,  dollars." 

Requests  from  friends  for  some  of  the  easy 
money  I  was  dispensing  to  the  public,  app>eals 
from  old  associates  for  special  allotments  of 
the  subscription,  urgent  petitions  from  capi¬ 
talists  and  bankers  with  whom  I  had  business 
relations  that  their  bids  for  shares  should  have 
preference,  perfumed  notes  on  tinted  paper 
in  feminine  handwriting  begging  aid,  advice, 
my  influence,  on  a  hundred  specious  pleas. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  world  was  in  a 
conspiracy  of  dollars  and  I  the  one  object  of 
its  plotting.  For  a  moment  there  overcame 
me  a  sickening  disgust  at  this  universal  greed, 
at  this  all-absorbing  passion  for  gold  that  my 
momentary  preeminence  had  revealed  to  my 
view.  Then  sanity  asserted  itself,  and  I  re¬ 
membered  that  if  there  was  a  conspiracy  I  was 
its  ringleader,  that  I  myself  for  months  past 
had  thought  intensely  of  nothing  but  dollars. 


Why,  then,  should  I  resent  the  eager  desires 
of  others  to  attach  to  their  own  bank  accounts 
some  of  the  money  which  I  was  proclaiming 
from  the  housetops  any  one  who  desired  might 
have  for  the  asking?  Many  of  these  men, 
moreover,  who  sought  my  assurance  of  the 
safety  of  their  little  ventiues,  had  earned  the 
private  word  by  thoughtful  service  and  friend¬ 
ly  attentions.  Dollars  were  food  and  drink 
and  fine  raiment;  were  music,  pictures,  and 
theaters;  were  horses  and  dogs;  were  green 
fields,  blossoming  trees,  and  the  open  air  of 
heaven;  were  liberty,  release  from  sordid 
cares,  from  servitude — and  why  should  I, 
who  had  helped  myself  in  bountiful  measure 
to  the  good  things  in  life’s  cornucopia,  feel 
superior  when  confronted  by  the  lusts  I  my- 
seU  had  been  instrumental  in  arousing?  I 
laughed  at  my  egregious  virtue  and  dropped 
off  to  sleep. 

Thursday,  May  4,  1899,  dawned  as  fair 
a  spring  morning  as  ever  set  off  sacrificial  rite 
or  triumphal  jubilee — a  day  of  buoyant,  deli¬ 
cious  airs  which  set  the  blood  throbbing  in 
the  veins  and  ambition  thrilling  in  the  heart — 
a  day  for  action,  achievement,  for  wild  gallops 
along  country  lanes,  for  swift  motion  on  land 
or  water.  I  looked  out  of  my  lofty  parlor 
window  far  up  Fifth  Avenue’s  long  vista  of 
mansions  and  palaces  to  where  the  sunlight 
glittered  on  the  tender  verdancy  of  Central 
Park.  A  trickle  of  cabs  and  carriages  headed 
southward  already  had  begun  the  descent  to 
WaU  Street.  Almost  the  first  call  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  came  from  Henry  H.  Rogers,  asking  for 
the  morning’s  news.  I  told  him  there  was  not 
a  cloudlet  on  our  sky,  not  a  single  breeze  but 
blew  from  the  right  quarter  to  fill  our  sails. 
“  And  what  were  my  movements  ?  ”  To  stick 
to  my  rooms  right  handy  for  anything.  Was 
there  a  sinister  thought,  I  wonder,  behind  the 
“Good,  I  agree  with  you,”  that  came  back 
from  him  in  his  heartiest  tones.  “  I  will  look 
after  things  down  here  and  we  can  keep  each 
other  posted  at  near  intervals.” 

It  was  as  busy  a  forenoon  as  man  ever  lived 
through.  My  Boston  wire  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  ringing;  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  oth¬ 
er  long  distance  points  showered  in  messages. 
A  direct  wire  to  Wall  Street  informed  me  of 
the  hurricane  progress  of  events  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  maelstrom.  All  went  merrily  and  well. 
It  was  nearing  noon  when  a  lull  came;  I  was 
sitting  back  in  my  chair  enjoying  the  sudden 
cessation  of  clatter  and  buzzing,  thinking  that 
after  all  my  forebodings  our  ship  was  headed 
right  for  harbor  and  in  a  few  moments  would 
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be  across  the  bar  and  into  smooth  water,  when 
a  sharp  ring  at  the  telephone  sununoned  me 
back  to  attention.  Twas  from  36  Broadway, 
from  whom  it  doesn’t  matter  for  the  purpose 
of  this  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  from 
one  who,  because  of  past  acts  of  mine,  would 
make  any  sacrifice  to  warn  me  of  danger. 
Only  a  few  words,  for  he  who  sends  secret 
messages  from  the  mysterious  depths  of  26 
Broadway,  even  to  dwellers  on  its  threshold, 
is  wise  in  remembering  that  brevity  is  the 
essence  of  safety — but  were  few  words  ever 
charged  with  such  damnable  import?  This 
is  what  I  heard: 

“Stillman  has  just  left  Mr.  Rogers  and 
there  is  deviltry  afoot.  You  can  not  get  to 
him  any  too  quick.”  “One  word  of  hs  na¬ 
ture?”  I  whispered  back.  “They  are  going 
to  grab  more  than  five  millions  ^  the  sub¬ 
scription  money.” 

I  hung  up  the  receiver.  The  face  of  my 
world  had  changed.  To  choke  back  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  fury  that  rose  in  my  throat  1  went  over 
to  the  open  window  and  looked  out  at  the  bril¬ 
liant  woild  below,  at  the  procession  of  pleasure 
carriages  rolling  up  and  down  the  avenue,  the 
sunlight  flashing  from  gold-mounted  harness 
and  shining  on  the  sleek,  polished  flanks  of 
splendid  horses.  A  gay  rumble  of  traffic,  the 
murmur  of  voices,  the  clangor  of  street-car 
bells  were  borne  in  to  me  on  the  mellow  air. 
I  only  knew  that  the  light  had  fled  and  the 
room  was  black  and  freezing  cold. 

The  grim  agony  of  that  moment’s  silence 
I  shall  never  forget.  I  jumped  for  the  door; 
a  second’s  delay  to  tell  my  secretary  to  catch 
me  with  any  vital  messages  at  Mr.  Rogers’s 
office,  and  I  was  flying  down  Fifth  Avenue 
through  Washington  ^uare,  and  down  the 
back  streets  my  cabby  knew  so  well  how 
to  make  time  on.  When  the  recording  angel 
calls  off  page  after  page  of  my  life-book  and 
comes  to  the  black  one  covering  that  ride, 
I  fear  ’twill  be  no  easy  task  excusing  the 
murderous  passion  that  filled  my  heart  and 
the  poison-steeped  curses  my  Ups  involun¬ 
tarily  formed.  After  an  eternity  I  was  at 
36  Broadway.  I  flew  to  the  elevator,  was  on 
the  eleventh  floor  in  an  instant,  bolted  by 
Fred,  the  colored  usher  who  guards  Mr. 
Rogers’s  sanctum,  and,  without  knock  or  an¬ 
nouncement,  into  the  large  private  office  be¬ 
yond.  Mr.  Rogers  sat  alone  with  his  secre¬ 
tary,  who  at  my  first  words  shot  out  of  the 
room.  He  was  bending  over  a  stack  (rf 
papers,  and  as  I  landed  at  his  desk  he  looked 
up  quickly,  and  in  a  surprised  way  asked: 


“What  does  this  mean,  Lawson?” 

No  one  ever  enters  Mr.  Rogers’s  room 
without  his  permission. 

“  It  means  that  I  have  just  learned  you  and 
Stillman  have  decided  to  break  your  solemn 
promise  to  me.”  I  tried  to  control  myself, 
but  the  seethe  of  rage  almost  choked  me. 
“It  means  you  have  divided  to  take  more  of 
that  subscription  money  than  the  five  mil¬ 
lions  we  agreed  upon,  and  that  means  heU.” 

Mr.  Rogers  stoc^  up,  his  jaws  set  as  in  their 
last  hold,  and,  recognizing  -the  crisis,  he  met 
me,  not  with  the  fierce  anger  I  half  expected 
and  hoped  he  would  show,  but  with  quiet 
earnestness. 

“Stop  just  there,  Lawson — remember  you 
are  in  my  office.  Who  gave  you  this  tale?” 

“Nevermind.  Is  it  true?  Are  you  going 
to  break  your  promise  to  me?  Do  you  in¬ 
tend  to  allot  the  public  more  than  five  mil¬ 
lions?” 

He  hesitated  only  a  second.  Just  a  sec¬ 
ond,  but  it  seemed  longer  than  eternity;  then 
slowly  and  calmly:  “Yes,  it  has  been  decided 
that  considering  the  tremendous  number  and 
amounts  of  the  subscription  it  will  be  best  to 
give  them  more.” 

“How  much  more?”  I  shouted,  for  I  was 
beside  myself. 

“Ten  millions  in  all,”  he  slowly  answered. 
“WTio  has  decided?” 

“  Every  one,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Stillman,  all 
of  us.” 

“All  of  us?  Ha\’e  I  been  consulted? 
Have  I  decided?  Have  I  consented  to  the 
breaking  of  your  word,  Mr.  Rockefeller’s 
word?  What  have  Stillman  and  the  rest  to 
say  about  this?  What  have  they  to  do  with 
the  promises  I  have  made  the  people?  I 
have  been  trapped  just  as  all  the  others 
you  and  I  have  dealt  with  have  been 
trapped.  I  see  it  all  now.  Trapped, 
trapped  until  now  it  is  too  late  for  me 
even  to  save  my  reputation.  To  think  I 
should  have  been  fool  enough  to  allow  my¬ 
self  to  be  made  a  stool-pigeon  for  ‘Standard 
Oil,’  and  all  because  I  took  your  word.” 

My  rage  was  exhausted,  and  then,  heart¬ 
broken,  I  turned  and  plead,  plead  for  fair 
treatment,  for  an  honest  deal  for  my  friends 
and  associates — plead  for  my  good  name  in 
his  keeping — plead  as  I  never  before  plead  to 
any  man.  I  had  lost  control  of  myself — begged 
as  no  man  should  beg  another  even  for  life, 
though  the  things  I  sought  were  more  than 
life.  He  calmly  awaited  the  end  of  my  fe- 
vmsh,  broken  {^tion;  then  he  went  to  work 
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as  the  expert  diamond  cutter  goes  at  a 
crystal.  He  focused  my  position,  twisted 
and  turned  my  arguments,  chipped  and  split 
my  reasoning,  smoothed  off  the  comers,  and 
then  polish^  up  the  subject  so  it  might 
retain  its  old-time  luster  for  the  bedazzle- 
ment  of  the  customer  whose  money  he 
meant  to  have. 

As  ever,  Mr.  Rogers’sarguments  were  plaus¬ 
ible  and  intelligent.  The  subscriptions  were 
coming  in  at  such  a  rate  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  allot  as  little  as  five  millions;  there  might 
be  talk,  and  an  investigation  which  would  so 
affect  the  market  later  that  we  could  have  no 
second  section.  Then  where  should  we  be 
with  our  millions  of  Butte,  Montana,  and 
other  Boston  stocks?  And  where  would  our 
friends  be — and  the  public?  On  and  on  he 
spun,  lulling  my  fagged  brain  with  his  spe¬ 
cious  arguments  until  the  change  of  plan 
seemed  robbed  of  its  poison  and  1  swal¬ 
lowed  it. 

“Law’son,”  he  climaxed,  “e\'ery  dollar  of 
the  additional  five  millions  will  be  kept  intact 
and,  with  the  first  five  millions,  will  be  at  all 
times  behind  the  price,  and  as  you  are  going 
to  have  the  handling  of  it  how  can  there  be 
any  wrong  or  any  more  danger  because  of  it 
than  if  it  were  only  five  millions?” 

I  consented,  agreed  to  go  back  to  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  and  take  hold  of  the  lever  again.  I  left 
him,  driving  up-town  by  way  of  Broad  and 
Wall  Streets  so  I  could  see  the  crowds  outside 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  front  of  James 
Stillnuin’s  money-trap.  By  the  time  I  reached 
the  hotel  I  had  recovered  some  of  my  optim¬ 
ism,  and  went  to  work  to  catch  up  with  the 
mail  and  messages  accumulated  in  my  ab¬ 
sence.  At  three  o’clock  I  called  up  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers.  He  was  very  jubilant.  At  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  he  told  me,  it  required  four  big  police¬ 
men  to  close  the  bank  doors  in  the  faces  of 
hundreds  of  belated  subscribers;  that  it  had 
been  decided  that  those  inside  the  building 
were  legally  entitled  to  pass  in  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  at  that  moment  they  were  still 
doing  so.  Sacks  of  mail  still  awaited  opening; 
it  would  be  well  toward  midnight  before  the 
last  of  the  subscriptions  were  tabulated.  Still¬ 
man  was  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  get  an 
approximate  amount  in  time  for  me  to  deal 
it  out  to  the  newspapers  before  they  went  to 
press  at  midnight. 

“How  does  it  look  to  Stillman  now?”  I 
asked. 

“He  can  not  tell  much  about  it  yet,”  Mr. 
Rogers  replied,  “although  he  can  see  far 


enough  ahead  to  know  even  your  estimate 
was  too  low.  It  will  be  at  least  fifty  millions.” 

“And  about  our  big  subscription — have 
you  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  put  it  in  yet?”  I 
asked,  and  how  I  strained  for  his  answer!  I 
well  knew  they  had  not  done  so,  knew  they 
would  think  it  safe  to  wait  until  the  final  tally 
to  see  just  how  much  they  must  put  in  to  g<K 
their  $65,000,000,  which  would  thus  leave 
the  public  $10,000,000. 

“Not  yet,”  he  returned.  “It’s  all  right, 
but  we  can  do  nothing  till  Stillman  gives  us 
the  total.  He  says  there  are  millions  and 
millions  of  such  a  nature  that  he  can  easily 
throw  them  out.  At  four  o’clock  we  will  have 
a  meeting  and  figure  out  the  best  way  to  fix 
this  matter  up.” 

He  saw  no  danger  spot.  I  felt  an}rway  the 
error  was  beyond  correction  now.  1 1<^  him 
I  would  be  at  his  office  by  five,  so  w’e  could  ar¬ 
range  how  much  the  press  should  have  of  our 
affair. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  BLACK  FLAG  HOISTED 

It  was  a  little  after  five  when  I  reached  26 
Broadway — my  second  visit  that  eventful  day. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  still  at  the  bank.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  entered  and  threw  himself  wear¬ 
ily  into  a  chair. 

“Lawson,  this  is  a  fitting  climax  for  all  the 
stories  you  have  been  telling  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  myself  and  the  public  for  the  past  year 
about  ‘Coppers.’  I  have  talked  with  the 
Lewisohns,  Governor  Flower,  Morgan,  and 
many  others,  and  I  have  just  come  from  an 
hour  with  Stillman  and  w'e  are  all  agreed  this 
Amalgamated  subscription  is  the  greatest  ac¬ 
complishment  in  finance.  It  is  truly  mar¬ 
velous.  The  bank  is  literally  buried  in  money, 
and  as  near  as  we  can  make  it  out,  the  stock 
to  be  delivered  when  allotted  is  actually  sell¬ 
ing  at  forty  to  fifty  dollars  over  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price.  The  job  is  done,  and  you  and 
I  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  one 
another.” 

“I  am  not  so  sure,  Mr.  Rogers,  that  we 
should,  right  now.  There’s  lots  of  wort: 
ahead,  and  we  may  strike  big  snags  yet,”  I 
began.  He  interrupted  impatiently: 

“Oh,  no,  you’re  wrong,  Lawson!  We 
have  the  money  safely  housed  at  the  bank. 
Nothing  can  now  tium  it  into  failure.” 

There  was  a  new  note  in  his  voice  as  he 
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spdie.  Tired  though  he  was,  I  detected  a 
sharpness  that  seem^  to  indicate  a  relief,  and 
an  indifference  which  said  plainer  than  words: 
“  I  am  now  beyond  all  your  power  to  hurt  or 
harm  me.”  I  went  on: 

“I  don’t  want  to  bring  up  any  new  things 
to-day,  for  you  must  be  tired  out,  Mr.  Rogers, 
but  surely  you  are  taking  into  consideration 
that  unless  everything  is  steered  carefully  to¬ 
morrow  and  for  some  time  to  come,  we  may 
have  a  crash  in  the  market  which  will  throw 
back  on  our  hands  the  ten  millions  of  stock, 
and  it  might  take  us  years  to  bring  out  the 
other  section.  Don’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  are  all  expecting  to  see  fifty  or  one 
hundred  points  profit  to-morrow  on  whatever 
stock  they  secure.” 

As  I  talked  I  saw  that  he  was  getting  im¬ 
patient,  irritated,  angry,  that  he  want^  to 
hear  of  no  more  unfavorable  things. 

”  Good  Lord,  Lawson,  it  is  about  time  for 
you  to  let  up  on  your  croaking  about  what 
may  happen.  You  have  done  a  big  thing 
and  you  have  been  paid  handsomely;  you 
have  made  millions,  and  we  have  just  now 
decided  that  you  are  entitled  to  a  good  rest 
Governor  Flower  has  agreed  to  take  charge 
of  the  market  end  and  he  is  amply  able  to 
keep  us  out  of  all  trouble  in  that  direction.” 

A  cold  chill  struck  into  my  heart  and  crept 
over  my  whole  being.  I  looked  straight  at 
him  and  he  gave  me  back  the  look  with  a  de¬ 
fiance  which  plainly  said  that  we  might  as 
well  have  it  out  now  as  any  time. 

“Mr.  Rockefeller  and  myself  have  tried  to 
play  fair  with  you,  Lawson,  and  we  think  we 
have  been  generous,  but  at  times  you  have 
been  almost  intolerable.  The  only  way  you 
know  how  to  do  things  is  to  have  them  your 
own  way,  and  we  can  not  do  business  but  in 
our  way.  This  morning  you  kicked  up  quite 
a  disturbance  because  we  decided  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  conditions  as  they  arose.  I  did 
tell  you  five  millions  would  all  we  would 
sell,  but  when  we  agreed  to  that  we  had  no 
idea  the  subscription  would  be  so  large.  Since 
then  we  have  got  far  enough  to  see  that  the 
subscription  will  run  even  beyond  fifty  mil¬ 
lions,  and  it  has  just  been  decided  by  every 
one  in  interest  but  yourself  to  raise  it  still  an¬ 
other  five  millions,  so  you  might  as  well  know 
it  is  going  to  be  fifteen  millions  instead  of 
ten,  and  I  don’t  want  to  go  through  any  more 
scenes  about  broken  promises  and  w^t  the 
people  will  think,  either.  The  people  have 
gone  into  this  thing  with  their  eyes  wide  open; 
we  are  giving  them  good  value;  you  are  in  no 


way  their  guardian,  and  you  are  not  going  to 
nm  this  affair  any  more  than  others  who  are 
interested.  You  might  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  to  it  right  now.” 

He  let  himself  go  as  he  talked,  breath¬ 
ing  fire  and  defiance,  but  I  cared  nothing  for 
all  the  terrors  of  his  anger.  A  blind  fury 
seized  me — I  don’t  believe  there  was  ever 
such  a  scene  before  at  36  Broadway,  and  I 
think  it  has  had  but  one  parallel  since,  when 
Mr.  Rogers  and  myself  again  had  it  out  over 
another  matter.  This  time  there  were  no  pleas 
or  petitions.  I  denounced,  demanded,  threat¬ 
ened.  He  had  straight  and  strong  my  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  vampire  history  of  “  Standard  Oil,” 
and  also  in  rough,  crude  terms  my  pinion  of 
his  trickery  and  double-dealing.  My  voice 
was  raised.  I  had  lost  all  thought  of  what 
his  people  in  the  outer  office  would  think. 
As  I  went  on  he  wilted  and  tried  to  stop  me, 
for  I  had  shown  him,  until  he  knew  it  was 
so,  that  nothing  but  my  death  before  I  left 
the  building  would  prevent  me  from  taking 
the  whole  miserable  affair,  first  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  then  to  the  courts.  I  proved  to 
him  that  I  would  have  injunctions  against 
Stillman,  the  National  City  Bank,  and  every 
one  in  interest,  before  the  allotment  could  be 
made.  Gradually  his  rage  subsided  and  he 
broke  down — not  as  other  men  break  down, 
but  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  his  stem 
nature  to  give  way.  We  remained  there  until 
seven  o’clock.  The  building  was  as  still  as  a 
set  mouse-trap,  and  he  strove  with  me.  Such 
action,  he  demonstrated,  would  precipitate  a 
panic.  His  argument  was  perfect  in  its  logic. 

“Not  one  man  in  a  million,  Lawson,  will 
agree  with  you  that  you  are  justified  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  all  this  disaster  simply  because  you 
think  that  we  are  taking  too  much  of  the  cash 
that  has  been  voluntarily  paid  in  by  people 
well  able  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  You 
must  remember  once  this  scandal  and  trouble 
are  public  they  never  can  be  smothered. 
There  can  be  no  more  consolidation,  no  more 
copper  boom  in  your  lifetime  and  mine,  and 
as  soon  as  the  collapse  comes  every  one  will 
look  for  the  victim,  and  it  will  be  you.  Even 
your  best  friend  will  say  if  you  were  going  to 
turn  reformer  you  should  have  been  smart 
enough  to  have  discovered  your  mare’s  nest 
before  you  let  it  grow  so  big.  Look  at  it, 
Lawson,  look  at  it,  and  in  the  name  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  reasonable  get  back  your  senses.” 

My  readers  must  remember  that  the  Heiuy 
H.  Rogers  I  am  portraying  here  is  no  ordinary 
man,  but  the  strongest,  most  acute,  and  most 
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persuasive  human  being  that  in  the  thirty-five 
active  years  of  my  life  I  have  encountered. 
And  on  me  all  the  magic  (rf  his  wonderful 
individuality,  all  the  resources  of  his  fertile 
mind,  all  the  histrionic  power  of  his  dramatic 
personality  were  concentrated.  His  logic  was 
resistless.  As  he  spun  the  web  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  my  position  seemed  hopeless,  but  more 
forcible  against  my  resistance  than  his  reason¬ 
ing  was  the  graphic  recital  of  how  both  in¬ 
creases  had  been  made.  His  eyes  watered 
as  he  ipoke.  They  were  not  his  ideas,  but 
Stillman’s  and  the  others’  who  had  been  let 
in  on  the  several  floors,  but  to  whom  he  had 
never  explained  my  rights  nor  my  position 
in  the  enterprise. 

“The  truth  is,  Lawson,”  he  said — ^“and  I’ll 
not  mince  matters  further:  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  I  have  done  business  with  you  on  a 
basis  absolutely  different  from  what  our  rule 
is  in  dealing  with  agents  or  associates.  At 
the  start  I  expected  that  you  would,  as  all 
others  have  done,  fall  into  our  ways.  In¬ 
stead,  you  have  grown  more  stubborn,  and 
the  result  is,  I  have  been  forced  into  all  kinds 
of  holes,  some  of  which  I  have  not  even  let 
Mr.  Rockefeller  know  about.  Here  at  last 
I  am  in  between  the  grinders.  I  can  not  go 
to  such  men  as  Stillman  and  Morgan  and 
admit  that  you  are  the  one  who  has  been  do¬ 
ing  this  copper  business  that  I  have  had  them 
think  I  was  doing  myself.  You  would  not 
ask  me  to  put  m}rself  in  so  ridiculously  hu¬ 
miliating  a  position.  Think  what  John  D. 
Rockefeller  would  say  of  such  a  confession. 
It’s  impossible.  And  when  these  associates 
of  mine  get  down  to  this  matter  and  all  agree 
upon  the  way  it  should  be  closed  up,  what 
can  I  do  but  go  with  them?  If  they  knew 
the  facts  it  would  be  easy  to  run  you  in  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  then  you  would  either  have  to 
convince  them  or  agree  yourself,  but  this  is 
not  the  condition  here.” 

The  straight  and  narrow  way  is  easy  to 
follow,  but  once  lost  is  hard  to  find.  The  de¬ 
faulting  bank  president  who  overnight  “bor¬ 
rows”  a  few  thousands  from  his  institution, 
fully  intends  to  return  the  “loan”  next  day, 
but  repairing  an  error  is  more  difficult  than 
resisting  a  temptation,  and  when  a  man  is  in 
crime’s  net,  his  struggles  to  escape  seem  only 
to  tighten  around  him  its  meshes.  When  the 
incidents  of  his  downfall  are  before  the  jury 
or  the  coroner,  there  will  always  appear  a 
dozen  places  where  the  unfortunate  might 
have  cut  his  way  out  of  the  strangling  coils, 
but  he  who  surveys  such  situations  from 


the  outside  has  a  clearer  vision  than  the 
blinded  and  desperate  wretch  in  the  trap. 
He  who  enlists  with  the  brigands  of  “frenzi^ 
finance”  and  takes  the  oath  of  addition,  di¬ 
vision,  and  silence  can  not  dischai^  himself 
because  his  comrades  are  needlessly  harsh 
to  their  victims.  Eventually  he  may  decide 
on  desertion  as  preferable  to  throat-cutting, 
but  to  suggest  resignation  is  to  invite  destruc¬ 
tion,  for  it  .is  a  tradition  of  the  fraternity 
that  the  best  cure  for  repentance  is  a  knife- 
thrust. 

Mr.  Rogers  and  myself  wrestled  with  the 
sitiiation  until  both  were  fairly  exhausted. 
Finally  we  went  up-town  together ;  he  home, 
to  return  later  to  the  bank,  I  to  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  to  meet  the  newspaper  men  who  were 
there  awaiting  the  news  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion.  I  left  him  at  Thirty-third  Street,  the 
question  between  us  still  unsolved.  In  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  that  ill-starred 
night,  over  and  over  again  I  have  sifted  and 
pounded  the  talk  that  then  passed  between 
us,  and  never  have  I  been  able  to  decide 
how  much  of  what  Mr.  Rogers  said  to  me 
was  true  and  how  much  cunning  argument 
to  make  me  accede  to  his  wishes.  I  h(^ 
none  of  my  readers  will  ever  find  themselves 
so  stuck  between  the  high  cliffs  and  the  deep 
water  as  I  was  that  night.  I  recalled  the 
old  story  of  the  sea-captain  whose  ship  was 
captured  by  pirates  and  who  was  offer^  the 
alternative  of  hoisting  the  black  flag  and  join¬ 
ing  the  band  with  his  crew,  or  walking  the 
plank.  If  he  became  a  pirate,  at  least  he 
saved  the  lives  of  his  men,  for  their  fate 
hung  on  his  decision.  If  he  refused — well, 
he  retained  his  own  virtue  and  kept  intact 
that  of  his  crew.  The  captain  in  my  story 
had  preferred  propriety  to  piracy,  and  fifteen 
men  lost  their  lives  to  no  purpose,  whereas 
the  part  of  wisdom  would  have  been  to 
submit,  with  reservations,  on  the  chance  of 
throwing  the  pirates  to  the  sharks  at  the  first 
opportunity.  If  I  should  throw  the  bomb 
that  I  had  threatened  Rogers  with,  I  felt  sure 
it  would  put  an  end  to  all  his  evil  machina¬ 
tions,  but  I  could  not  limit  the  area  of  de¬ 
struction  to  the  guilty.  I  let  my  mind  dwell 
on  Mr.  Rogers’s  words:  “Lawson,  no  harm 
can  come  to  your  people,  for  the  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  will  be  used  in  the  market  to  protect  the 
stock,  just  as  I  promised  you.”  If  this  prom¬ 
ise  were  kept,  what  was  there  to  fear?  But 
would  it  be  kept?  In  the  face  of  the  evidence 
of  broken  pledges  already  crowded  on  me,  and 
the  bitter  knowledge  I  had  acquired  of  the 
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wolfish  greed  of  this  man  and  his  associates, 
it  would  be  paltering  with  facts  to  say  that 
even  then  I  felt  certain  the  money  wodd  be 
so  used.  Yet  “Standard  Oil”  avoids  such 
direct  illegality  as  might  bring  it  within  the 
law’s  clutches,  and  1  knew  that  already  a 
fraud  had  been  committed.  I  might  hold  that 
over  them  and  compel  them  to  go  straight. 
Then  I  recalled  the  passion  that  possessed 
them  to  grab  at  real  money  when  it  came 
within  their  clutches,  and  the  “Governor 
Flower  to  handle  the  market  in  such  a  way 
that  no  harm  can  come  to  us.” 

I  carried  my  heart-tearing  perplexities  to 
dinner,  cogitated  over  the  arguments  pro 
and  con,  and  finally  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  percentage  of  wisdom  was  in  favor  of 
sticking  by  the  ship.  On  board  I  was  in 
better  shape  to  protect  my  friends  and  fol¬ 
lowers  than  if  I  jumped  into  the  ocean.  Time 
has  shown  since  that  it  would  have  been 
far  better  for  all  concerned  for  me  to  have 
touched  off  the  powder  magazine  that  night, 
had  one  grand  and  glorious  explosion,  and 
gone  down  with  the  wreckage,  than  to  have 
sailed  through  the  hell  of  after  years.  I  am 
not  the  first  man  who  has  balked  at  amputa¬ 
tion  and  got  blood-poisoning. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  BOGUS  SUBSCRIPTION 

Later,  on  his  way  down-town,  Mr.  Rogers 
came  to  my  rooms. 

“Are  you  ready  for  the  finals,  Lawson?” 
he  said  cordially.  He,  too,  had  dined,  and 
doubtless  philosophized;  his  whole  air  showed 
me  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  I  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  logic  of  conditions.  No  man  knows 
the  human  animal  from  his  heart’s  seed  to 


its  bloom  better  than  Henry  H.  Rogers — and 
I  was  human. 

I  told  him  I  would  hold  the  reporters  un¬ 
til  I  got  the  word  from  him,  and  t^t  it  must 
not  be  later  than  midnight.  No  questions 
were  asked  nor  assurances  given.  He  left  in 
a  moment  for  the  National  City  Bank,  and 
there  in  its  solemn  chambers  he  and  James 
Stillman  perpetrated  the  act  which  is  the 
crime  Amalgamated,  in  itself  a  stark  and 
palpable  fraud,  but  aggravated  by  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  men  concerned  in  it,  and  the 
pledges  that  were  slaughtered,  into  as  arrant 
and  damnable  a  piece  of  financial  villainy  as 
was  ever  committed. 

About  eleven  o’clock  my  telephone  rang. 
I  heard  Mr.  Rogers’s  voice. 

“Lawson,  Stillman’s  tally  is  so  far  com¬ 
pleted  that  we  know  about  where  we  are. 
Give  out  to  the  press  that  the  subscription 
runs  between  four  hundred  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  millions,  call  it  four 
hundred  and  twelve  millions,  after  throwing 
out  one  hundred  and  seventy  mQlions  from 
speculators,  and  sixty-two  millions  as  defec¬ 
tive,  and  after  shutting  out  fifty  millions  more 
which  were  received  too  late.  Each  subscriber 
will  be  allotted  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
his  subscription — call  it  eighteen  per  cent.” 

The  figures  were  paralyzing.  I  made  no 
attempt  to  anal>’ze  them.  They  came  so  late 
that  the  minute  the  newspaper-men  with  me 
got  them  they  flew  to  their  oflSces  and  thus 
I  escaped  a  strenuous  ordeal  of  interviewing. 
Our  arrangements  for  distributing  the  facts 
throughout  the  country  were  made  through 
the  Boston  Financial  News,  to  which  we  had 
given  the  exclusive  right  to  send  out  the  de¬ 
tails,  and  its  special  wires  were  soon  clicking 
the  news  to  all  the  world.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  press  contained  the  particulars.  I  re¬ 
produce  from  the  papers  of  May  5th  the  tale. 


$412,000,000  FOR  Amalgamated  Coppers 

$75,000,000  Subscribed  More  Than  Five  Times  Over 

FINANCIAL  WORLD  COPPER  MAO 


Subscriptions  of  $412,000,000— the  largest  in  any  financial  deal  in  the  world’s  history — are  reported  by 
the  Boston  Financial  News  to  have  been  received  toward  the  Amalgamated  Company.  "  The  world  has 
gone  copper  mad”  in  truth. 

Subscribers  can  be  allotted  only  eighteen  one-hundredths,  or  less  than  one  share  in  five  of  the  amount 
applied  for. 
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One  week  ago,  lays  the  report,  k  was  annoonoed  that  the  Standard  Oil  magnates,  Rogers,  Rockefeller, 
and  their  associates,  hiad  begun  th^  conquering  march  upon  copperdom — that  the  much  hendded  copper 
consolidation  was  a  thing  of  fact — that  the  Amabamated  Company  had  been  incorporated,  and  that  its  hrst 
capital,  $75,000,000,  would  be  offered  to  the  pubnc  by  subscription  through  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  at  $ioo  per  share — $ioo  per  share,  withwt  a  discount,  a  commission,  or  profit  to  any  one. 

Never  bcdoce  since  the  first  dollar  of  civilization  was  invented  to  take  the  place  of  the  stone  tokens  of  bar¬ 
barism  had  such  a  thing  been  heard  of — $75,000,000  of  stock  to  be  sold  to  investors  at  $100  per  share,  and 
in  one  week  after  the  biith  of  the  corporation  upon  which  it  was  based. 

The  financial  world  held  its  breath,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  closing  of  the  books  of  subscription,  at 
twelve  o’clock  noon  yesterday,  the  financial  world,  English,  German,  and  French,  have  awaited  with  bated 
breath  the  outcome  of  this  great  feat  of  modem  financiering. 

During  the  entire  week  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  poured  into  the  National  City  Bank  applica¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  first  payment — one  continuous  stream  of  entreaties — for  some  of  the 
shares  of  this  mat  enterprise.  Nothing  in  history  tells  of  such  a  movement. 

Early  in  the  week  it  became  evident  to  the  managers  of  the  great  industrial  revrdution  that  something 
must  be  done  to  stop  the  movement  or  it  would  run  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  serious  trouble  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world.  Since  Monday  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  discourage  the  taking  of  large 
subscriptions.  To  that  end  the  powerful  financiers  interested  have  begged  all  who  contemplated  subscrib¬ 
ing  for  over  $1,000,000  to  keep  their  applications  down  to  that  figure,  and  their  efforts  met  with  complete 
success. 

Again,  all  those  who  were  connected  with  the  enterprise  and  who  had  intended  subscribing  on  the  same 
basis  as  outsiders  for  very  large  amounts,  agreed  that  if  the  subscription  ran  over  $150,000,000  they  would 
refrain  from  subscribing  that  those  who  had  subscribed  would  not  become  dissatisfied  with  the  smallness 
of  their  allotment.  Still  the  rush  continued.  From  all  financial  centers  of  the  world  came  the  unbroken 
chain  of  applications,  until  those  most  interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  were  appalled  at  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  tte  interest  aroused. 

For  the  past  forty-ei^ht  hours  the  National  City  Bank  has  had  employed,  night  and  day,  a  corps  of  forty- 
odd  extra  clerks  calculating  and  arranging  the  applications  and  chr^ks.  At  exactly  twelve  o’clock  noon 
four  uniformed  watchmen  closed  the  doors  of  the  suWription  department  of  the  City  Bank  in  the  face  of  over 
three  hundred  intending  subscribers,  who  were  frantic  at  their  vain  efforts  to  get  in  their  subscriptions  before 
the  appointed  hour  arrived. 

Up  to  eleven  o’clock  to-night  the  entire  bank  force,  regular  and  extra,  have  been  at  work,  and  at  this 
hour  the  figures  were  announced  which  make  the  subscription  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  the  greatest 
event  in  finance  since  the  world  began. 

After  throwing  out  bids  that  were,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  efforts  of  speculators  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  ^eat  interest  to  make  money  with  no  risk,  and  after  throwing  out  bids  unaccompanied  by  checks, 
or  checks  that  were  not  satisfactory,  the  first  class  amounting  to  over  $170,000,000,  and  the  last  to  over 
$63,000,000,  the  total  cash  subscription  was  found  to  have  reached  the  gigantic  sum  of  $413,000,000,  which 
gave  to  each  and  every  subscriber  eighteen  pier  cent,  of  his  subscription. 

It  is  not  known  how  much  was  represented  in  the  300  subscriters  who  were  too  late,  but  it  is  estimated 
at  $50,000,000 — ^five  of  the  300  had  single  subscriptions  of  $1,000,000  each.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  subscriptions  that  were  thrown  out  or  that  arrived  by  messenger  or  mail — for  the  mail  is  still  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  bank — was  between  $300,000,000  and  $400,000,000,  which,  added  to  what  insiders  had  intended 
to  secure  for  themselves,  would  have  carried  the  total  to  over  $r,ooo,ooo,ooo. 

It  is  estimated  also  that  there  are  a  great  many  who,  anticipating  the  enormous  over-subscriptions,  have 
refrained  from  subscribing  and  will  purchase  in  the  open  market. 

Immediately  after  the  subscription  closed,  140,  or  forty  per  cent,  premium,  was  bid  for  the  stock  secured 
by  the  lucky  bidders. 

It  is  said  the  company  will  issue  the  next  $100,000,000  at  once,  as  those  insiders  who  refrained  from 
subscribing  were  practically  promised  that  they  would  at  once  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  subscribe  if 
they  would  hold  back  on  t^  issue.  It  is  apptarent  that  the  next  subscription  will  be  even  greater  and  cause 
more  excitement  than  the  first  one,  particularly  as  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  price  of  the  stock  will  quickly 
mount  to  $300  per  share,  as  it  is  to  be  put  upon  the  English,  German,  French,  New  York,  and  Boston  Stock 
Exchanges,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  greatest  investments  sought  for  by  the  wealthy  classes. 

England  sent  in  subscriptions  for  $50,000,000;  Germany  and  France,  $30,000,000  each;  Boston  and 
New  England  showed  their  steadfast  faith  in  copper  by  subscribing  for  over  $300,000,000. 

There  is  great  excitement  at  the  clubs  and  meeting-places  of  investors  and  brokers  to-night. 


Here  is  what  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Stillman 
did.  After  discarding  all  unsatisfactory  and 
imperfect  subscriptions,  there  remained  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  between  $135,000,000  and  $150,- 
000,000  which  had  complied  with  all  legal 
conditions,  and  accompanying  these  were 
checks  aggregating  between  $6,250,000  and 
$7,500,000.  This  was  real  money,  in  the 
bank  and  within  reach,  and  the  two  great 


financiers,  hungering  for  every  dollar  of  it, 
determined  to  possess  themselves  of  this  great 
sum  and  use  it  as  bail  to  compel  the  payment 
of  the  balance.  First,  they  agreed  that  not 
a  dollar  of  the  five  per  cent,  subscription 
should  be  returned;  next,  to  so  use  this  amount 
that  no  one  to  whom  stock  was  allotted  would 
back  out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  promptly  take 
his  whole  allotment  and  pay  up  the  balance. 
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To  effect  this  they  decided  to  allot  each  sub¬ 
scriber  just  the  number  of  shares  of  Amalga¬ 
mated  necessary  to  render  th;  amount  of 
money  accompanying  his  subscription  equal 
to  about  a  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  pay¬ 
ment  on  his  whde  allottment.  This  would 
constitute  such  a  large  margin  as  to  assure  the 
payment  of  the  oth»  seventy  or  seventy-five 
per  cent.  due.  For  instance,  a  man  who  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  hundred  shares  accompanied  his 
subscription  with  a  check  for  $500.  He  was 
allotted  twenty  shares,  value  $a,ooo,  on  which 
his  $500  che^  represented  a  payment  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.  If  the  conditions  of  the 
National  City  Bank’s  advertisement  had  been 
complied  with,  he  was  absolutely  entitled  to 
three  shares  of  every  five  subscribed  for,  or 
sixty  in  all.  To  bring  about  the  proportion 
which  Mr.  Rogers  wanted,  a  bogus  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  five  or  six  times  the  unallotted  balance 
was  put  in  by  him,  and  this  is  where  the  fraud 
was  committed.  The  National  City  Bank  was 
in  duty  bound  to  protect  the  public  from  any 
such  bogus  subscription,  and  to  see  that  fair 
treatment  was  accorded  to  all  subscribers. 
Yet,  unfaithful  to  the  trust,  it  permitted  this 
bogus  subscription  to  be  put  in,  many  hours 
after  the  bids  had  been  opened.  It  utterly 
failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  its 
advertisement,  and  was  thus  a  direct  party  to 
the  fraud  perpetrated  by  its  president  and 
Mr.  Rogers.  The  exact  amount  of  the  bogus 
subscription  could  not  be  decided  until  the  ex¬ 
act  figures  of  the  subscriptions  had  been  com¬ 
piled,  so  the  figures  I  gave  out  that  night  were 
only  estimates.  Within  the  next  few  days  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  genuine  subscriptions 
totaled  $132,067,500,  upon  which  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  one  share  in  five,  or  $26,413,500 
of  stock  altogether,  was  made  to  the  public. 

In  this  way  the  conspirators  secured  from 
the  public  $26,413,500  of  the  original  cost, 
$39,000,000,  and  yet  retained  o\’er  $48,500- 
000  of  the  authorized  stock  of  $75,000,000. 
In  other  words  the  public  paid  two-thirds 
of  the  purchase  price,  and  the  conspirators 
retained  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  property. 
Considerations  <5f  space  forbid  my  treating 
here  the  immediate  disastrous  results  of  the 
crime,  the  death-pall  that  fell  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  pitiable  plight  of  the  subscribers,  the 
brutal  insensibility  of  “  Standard  Oil  ”  to  the 
frightful  situation  its  treachery  had  caused. 

The  fraud  thus  perpetrated  amounts  to 
this:  Every  subscriber  legally  entitled  to 
■three  shares  of  Amalgamated  stock  was  de¬ 
prived  of  two  of  them  by  the  National  City 


Bank,  and  the  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  said  National  City  Bank.  My 
readers  may  say  here  that  this  constitutes  a 
fortunate  condition  rather  than  a  crime  to 
be  punished,  for  the  kss  Amalgamated  a 
man  had,  the  better  be  was  off,  as  the  stock 
afterward  declined.  This  conclusion  is  a 
false  one,  however. 

Here,  in  simple  terms,  is  an  illustration  of 
what  was  done  in  Amalgamated  and  of  what 
the  wrong  was. 

B  had  a  valuable  race-horse  and  decided  to 
dispose  him  in  five  shares.  He  offered 
these  five  shares  for  public  subscription  and 
advertised  that  if  over  five  were  subsoibed  for 
he'  would  split  up  the  shares  and  allot  them 
pro  rata.  There  were  on  the  final  day  seven 
subscriptions.  Instead  of  turning  over  the 
horse  to  the  seven  subscribers  to  own  and 
race  in  their  own  way,  B  notified  them  that 
twenty-one  subscriptions  had  been  received, 
and  t^t  for  their  seven  he  had  allotted  them 
a  one-third  ownership,  while  the  other  sub¬ 
scribers  would  retain  two  thirds.  In  the  two 
thirds  resided  the  right  to  manage  and  race 
the  horse,  and  the  seven  had  no  say  what¬ 
ever  in  his  direction.  The  seven  honest  sub¬ 
scribers,  not  suspecting  that  B  had  simply 
sold  them  one  third  of  ^  horse  for  nearly  his 
whole  cost,  and  that  he  still  retained  a  two- 
thirds  ownership  in  him,  supposed  that  four 
teen  others  had  subscribed  on  the  same  terms 
as  themselves.  If  the  horse  were  really  able  to 
race  and  thereby  earn  large  sums  of  money, 
it  was  by  this  fraud  in  B’s  power  to  make 
him  appear  so  worthless  that  the  seven  bona- 
fide  subscribers  would  be  inclined  to  turn 
over  their  ownerships  to  B  at  his  own  figure. 
Contrariwise,  B  could  so  dose  the  horse  as  to 
make  him  appear  more  valuable  than  he 
really  was,  and  use  the  advantage  to  dispose 
of  his  fourteen  shares  for  fictitiously  high 
prices. 

The  world  assumes  an  attitude  of  horror 
and  amazement  at  the  mention  of  crime,  and 
thousands  of  words  are  written  to  describe 
what  led  up  to  and  away  from  one  certain 
overt  deed;  but  the  deed  itself,  however  grave, 
shameful,  or  portentous,  seems  strangely 
barren  and  bloo^ess  set  down  in  naked  words. 
Yet  the  mountain  peak  that  tops  the  great 
ranges  is  but  a  shoulder  over  its  neighbor, 
though  it  may  be  the  apex  of  a  continent. 
A  misconstru^  word  has  caused  the  spilling 
of  the  blood  of  millions;  the  needle-point  of 
a  stiletto  has  severed  kingdoms,  ^tween 
temptation  and  consequence  there  is  but  little 
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space,  yet  it  is  deep  and  wide  enough  for  all 
the  poison  in  the  tongues  of  all  the  world’s 
serpents.  To-day,  a  simple  peasant,  humble, 
gentle,  is  an  insignificant  atom  in  the  great 
Russian  Empire,  and  Nicholas  is  the  supreme 
ruler  of  rulers.  To-morrow,  by  a  simple 
swing  of  an  arm  a  bomb  is  thrown,  and  the 
peasant  is  the  one  human  being  in  all  the 
world;  the  face  of  Russia  is  changed,  and 
Nicholas — is  not. 

The  first  crime  of  Amalgamated  is  a  nuit- 
ter  of  mathematics.  It  involved  plain  fraud 


and  misrepresentation,  the  insertion  of  a 
bogus  subscription  and  the  disruption  of 
solemn  pledges,  but  the  commission  of  it 
was  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement  between 
two  men,  one  the  master  of  the  greatest  of  all 
business  organizations,  and  ti^  other  the 
head  of  the  strongest  bank  in  the  United 
States.  The  consequences  were  world-wide. 
That  night  no  bomb  was  thrown,  but  a  seed 
was  sown  for  the  cruelest  harvest  of  crime, 
dishonor,  unhappiness,  and  desolation  ever 
reaped  within  the  confines  of  our  republic. 


TO  MY  READERS 


Twelve  months  have  zone  by  since  I  began 
the  story  of  "  Frenzied  Finance,”  and  I  have 
but  just  set  forth  the  details  of  the  first  crime 
of  Amalgamated.  Without  descantii^  on  those 
outside  conditions  whidi  I  may  fairly  regard 
as  the  results  of  my  work,  I  desire  to  say  some¬ 
thing  here  about  the  conditions  under  which 
this  work  is  produced.  I  am  eng^ed  in  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  many  and  varied  affairs  to  care 
for  and  this  ston  is  written  at  odd  moments 
in  the  rush  and  hurly-burly  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  busy  life.  I  am  aware  that  in  justice 
to  my  readers,  to  my  publishers,  and  to  my¬ 
self,  to  say  nothing  of  my  Remedy,  that  I 
should  exclude  all  other  details  and  devote  my 
time  absolutely  to  this  subiect — but  each  day 
has  its  own  inevitable  round  of  duties  assumed 
and  entered  upon  long  before  I  had  thought  of 
committing  myself  to  the  task  of  exposing 
“  Frenzied  Finance.” 

If  I  had  been  given  a  chance  to  reorganize 
my  life  to  accommodate  the  exactions  of  my 
story,  I  diould  have  done  so,  but  at  this  time 
last  year,  when  I  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  editor  of  ”  Everybody’s  Magazine,”  and 
obligated  myself  to  this  work,  I  had  not  even 
remotely  contemplated  such  an  undertaking, 
and  I  aneed  to  furnish  the  first  copy  one  we» 
later.  The  result  has  been  that  I  have  had  no 
chance  to  catch  up.  What  this  means  is  that 
I  can  not  certainly  insure  the  performance  of 
my  literary  promises. 

Last  month  I  stated  that  this  number  would 
contain  the  “Crime  of  Amalgamated”  and  in 
my  “Critics’  Department”  I  cut  short  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Equitable  scandal,  promis¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  it  Wther  in  the  June  issue. 


The  June  chapter  is  the  most  significant  in¬ 
stalment,  so  far,  of  my  story,  yet  there  arose 
for  immediate  disposiaon  so  many  matters  of 
vital  personal  importance  that  I  was  unable 
to  get  dosm  to  its  writing  until  the  body  of 
the  magazine  was  on  the  press,  and  then  only 
by  a  tenific  rush  was  it  finished  in  time  to  take 
the  place  assigned  for  it.  How,  I  have  over¬ 
run  the  numl^r  of  pages  allott^  me  in  thia 
advertising  section  without  being  able  to  cover 
the  consequences  of  the  crime,  which  should 
certainly  follow  ^ht  here.  I  have  also  used 
up  the  ^ce  which  should  have  been  given  to 
the  Equitable  Life’s  affair  and  replies  to  cer¬ 
tain  personal  attacks  that  I  had  hoped  to  at¬ 
tend  to  in  thia  issue. 

I  am  aware  that  certain  critics  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  suggesting  that  all  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  here  could  have  been  better  treated  in  half 
the  space.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  the 
penalty  imposed  on  those  readers  who  are 
following  my  story  that  they  must  take  it  as 
I  produce  it.  I  can  only  do  it  in  my  own  sray. 

So  I  must  ask  the  consideration  of  my  read¬ 
ers  for  such  shortcomings  as  they  find  in  this 
narrative.  The  conditions  of  preparation  often 
preclude  the  proper  going  over  of  proofs.  For 
instance,  I  had  not  a  chance  to  revise  properly 
the  first  chapters  in  this  present  instalment,  and 
in  the  future  it  may  again  happen  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  promises  to 
take  up  and  dispose  of  given  subjects.  I  re¬ 
gret  particulariy  that  I  must  postpone  treat¬ 
ment  of  insurance  affairs  in  tw  number,  for 
the  subject  matter  is  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  interest  of  many  of  my  readers 
seriously  enlistel. 


Tkt  Crime  «/  Amalgamated  stated  here  was  the  frU  of  a  series  of  iniquities  by  which  the  public  was  plundered 
and  the  laws  of  Cod  and  man  outraged.  These  were  accomplished  by  unscrupulous  manipulation  of  the  Slock 
Uarhet  ani  by  other  tricks  and  devices  which  resulted  in  terrible  sufferings  to  the  people  and  the  greater  enrich¬ 
ment  of  Standard  Oil.  The  recital  of  these  nefarious  deeds  will  make  a  narrative  even  more  exciting  and  dramatic 
than'  that  which  has  gone  before.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Crime  will  be  told  in  the  July  instalment. 
From  there,  Mr.  Lawson  will  carry  the  story  of  “  Frensied  Finance  ”  to  its  climax  astd  will  then  set  forth  the  Rem¬ 
edy  which  he  says  will  for  all  time  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  further  defrauding  the  public. 
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Making  Sure  of  Results  from 
General  Advertising 


R.  General  Advertiser  I 

The  first  tangible  Reittm  from  yonr 
money,  when  invested  in  Space,  whether 
that  Space  be  filled  with  ‘‘General  Advertising” 
or  with  ‘‘Mail  Order  Advertising”  is  an  Inquiry 
for  yonr  goods. 

That  Inquiry  may  be  verbal  to  a  Clerk  over 
the  Counter,  or— it  may  be  by  Mail,  in  a  written, 
stamped,  and  posted  letter. 

But,  in  either  case,  it  is  just  an  Inquiry  for 
the  goo^,  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  is  the  first 
practical  evidence  that  the  money  spent  is  earning 
something  tangible  for  yon  in  return. 

Now— it  may  take  twice  or  three  times  as 
much  Conviction  in  Copy  to  make  a  Consumer 
ivrite  an  Inquiry  for  goods,  and  post  it,  as  it 
would  have  taken  to  make  that  same  Consumer 
inquire  verbally  for  the  goods  advertised,  when 
pa^ng  a  store  that  should  sell  them. 

But,  when  he  does  inquire  verbally  from  a 
Retailer  there  are  twice  or  three  times  as  many 
chances  of  substitution,  of  “don’t-keep-it”  or 
“here's-something-better,”  as  there  would  have 
been  if  that  same  Consumer  had  toritten  direct 
tor  it  by  Mail. 

Therefore,  the  Advertisement  which  sends 
Consumers  to  Retailers,  should  be  as  full  of  Con¬ 
viction  as  the  successful  Mail-Order  Advertisement 
in  order  to  fortify  that  Consumer  against  substitu¬ 
tion,  “don’t-keep-it”  and  ‘‘here’s-something- 
better.” 

Because,  if  the  Advertisement  lails  to  thus 
fortify  the  Consumer  with  “reason-why”  and  Con¬ 
viction,  it  may  simply  send  him  to  a  Retail  Store,  to 
be  switched  on  to  a  competing  line  of  goods  with 
which  the  Retailer  is  heavily  stocked,  or  which 
his  Clerks  favor  the  sale  of  in  preference  to  ours. 

In  that  case  the  Advertising  we  j^y  for  would 
•ell  goods  for  our  non-advertising  Competitors. 

Half  the  money  spent  to  “Keep-the-name- 
before-the-people”  results  today  in  this  substitu¬ 
tion  of  non-advertised  articles  for  the  articles 
advertised  through  General  Publicity. 

•  •  • 

“General  Publicity”  Copy,  when  tested,  is 
found  in  almost  every  case  too  Weak  to  sell  goods 
profitably  by  Mail.  And  any  copy  which  Is  not 
strong  enough,  nor  convincing  enough,  to  sell 
goods  by  mail,  is  not  strong  enough  to  make  the 
Consumer  resist  substitution,  and  the  “don’t- 
keep-that-kind”  influence  of  Retail  conditions. 


“General  Advertising”  Copy  to  succeed 

?rofitablv  must  therefore  cause  not  only  a  verbal 
nquiry  for  the  goods,  but  must  also  have  enough 
strong  conviction  saturated  into  it  to  make  the 
Consumer  insist  upon  getting  the  goods  he  asks 
for,  against  probable  substituting  influence. 

It  must  therefore  give  him  better  “reasons- 
why”  he  should  buy  our  goods  than  he  is  likely 
to  hear  from  the  retail  Salesman  for  the  compet¬ 
ing  goods  that  Salesman  may  want  to  substitute. 

And,  it  must  give  him  these  “reasons-why” 
in  such  a  lucid  thought-form  as  he  can  under¬ 
stand  without  effort,  so  impressively  that  he  will 
believe  our  reasoning  Claims.  It  must  also  do  this 
in  spite  of  his  natural  distrust  of  all  Advertised 
statements. 

This  means  that  we  must  put  into  General 
Advertising  Copy  the  precise  qualities  that  would 
be  necessary  to  sell  goods  profitably  by  mail. 

•  •  • 

Half  the  people  who  inquire  for  Advertised 
goods  out  of  Curiosity  as  a  result  of  “General 
Publicity”  (Keeping-the-name-before-the-People, 
etc.)  do  not  buy  them  when  they  see  them. 

Because  the  competing  goods  will  look  just 
as  fine  when  shown  and  recommended  by  the 
Substituting  Salesman,  and  the  Curiosity  Inquiry 
having  no  firm  foundation  of  Reason-Why  under 
it  cannot  combat  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Salesman. 

This  is  why  not  more  than  a  fourth  of 
those  who,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  buy  the  first 
package  ever  buy  the  second  or  third  consecutive 
package  of  the  same  article,  through  “General 
nbliaty.”  Because  they  do  not  buy  on  Conviction. 

Meantime,  it  usually  takes  about  all  the 
profit  in  the  first  purchase  of  any  “Generally  Ad¬ 
vertised”  article  to  pay  the  cost  of  introducing  it 
to  the  Consumer’s  notice  through  Advertising. 

But,  srith  Lord  ft  Thomas  “Salesmanship- 
on-Paper”  Copy  results  are  insured  and  far  more 
cumulative. 

Because,  a  Consumer  need  only  be  convinced 
once,  through  our  “reason-why”  Salesmanship- 
on-I^per,  that  the  article  is  what  he  should,  tot 
his  own  sake,  buy  and  use. 

When  we  thus  convince  him  we  achieve  more 
than  fortifying  him  against  substitution.  Because 
we  also  help  his  imagination  to  find  and  recognize, 
in  the  article  advertised,  the  very  qualities 
and  proved  for  it  in  the  Copy. 


The  advertisementt  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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MEASURED  BY  THEST.  REGIS.  NEWYORK’S 
NEWEST  AND  MOST  LUXURIOUS  HOTEL 

BY 
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HE  "little  ironies"  of 
existence  impressed  me 
when  I  heard  the  hall  por¬ 
ter  recommending  "The 
Simple  Life”  to  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Regis. 

The  St.  Regis  is  a  type  not  of  hotels,  for  it 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  but  of  a  certain 
order  of  American  life  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Mr.  Rudolph  M. 
Haan,  its  creator  and  proprietor,  had  an  idea. 
He  said  to  himself :  "  People  with  good 
homes  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  close 
their  houses  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  two 
months,  and  live  at  hotels.  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  hotel  in  which  such  people 
would  feel  at  home?"  He  submitted  the 
idea  to  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  found  it 
reasonable.  The  St.  Regis  is  the  result. 

When  you  go  to  the  St.  Regis,  therefore, 
you  are  simply  getting  what  a  class  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  support  an  eighteen-story 
hotel  regard  as  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
home.  That  is  what  gives  the  establishment 
its  significance,  raising  it  above  the  plane  of 
business  enterprise  to  the  level  of  a  lesson  in 
sociology.  It  is  a  Nilometer,  measuring  the 
height  of  the  flood  of  national  luxury. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  it  takes  to  make  a 
modern  well-to-do  American  feel  at  home. 
Outwardly  the  St.  Regis  is  not  markedly 
different  from  any  other  ambitious  sky¬ 
scraper.  It  is  built  of  blue  Indiana  limestone, 
with  a  granite  foundation.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  it  some  architectural  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  in  a  building  twice  as  high  as  it 
is  wide  this  is  not  easy. 

By  accentuating  the  line  of  the  third  floor 
with  a  balcony  over  a  base  of  rusticated 
masonry,  beginning  the  roof  treatment  with 


another  strongly  marked  balcony  at  the 
fifteenth  floor,  and  working  in  two  other 
partial  lines  of  balconies  between,  the  blank, 
packing-box  space  characteristic  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  sky-scraper  is  reduced  to  eight  stories  in 
the  middle.  But  it  is  not  until  you  pass  under 
the  great  bronze  and  glass  marquise,  loaded 
with  twenty  tons  of  luxuriantly  wrought 
metal,  that  you  begin  to  realize  that  here  is 
something  more  than  a  high-grade  office 
building.  And  it  is  not  until  you  are  fairly 
inside  the  bronze-framed  revolving  doors 
that  you  feel  the  true  atmosphere  of  the 
Simple  Life  as  it  is  lived  at  the  St.  Regis. 

The  first  effect  is  one  of  restfulness.  If  you 
sit  down  in  one  of  the  crimson  velvet  chairs 
in  the  lobby  nothing  will  clarr.or  for  your 
attention.  Compared  with  some  of  the  gor¬ 
geous  resorts  further  down  the  .avenue  the 
place  might  seem  almost  plain.  But  gradu¬ 
ally  you  begin  to  notice  details.  The  big 
rug  at  your  feet  with  the  Arabic  characters 
around  its  border  is  a  Kurdish  masterpiece. 
The  floors,  where  they  are  not  hidden  by 
Oriental  rugs,  are  seen  to  be  of  Irish  marble 
dallage  and  mosaic.  Every  piece  of  metal, 
electrolier,  elevator  grille,  counter  railing, 
balustrade,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate,  individual,  work  of  art.  Around  the 
walls  runs  a  light  brown  dado  of  shaded 
Istrian  marble,  surmounted  by  panels  and 
carved  pilasters  of  warm  Caen ’stone.  The 
window-sills  are  verd-antique  from  the  Alps. 
The  corridor  leading  from  the  lobby  to  the 
restaurants  is  lined  with  veined  grey  mar¬ 
ble.  In  the  main  dining-room  and  the  ladies’ 
dining-room  adjoining,  decorative  sumptu¬ 
ousness  reaches  its  climax.  The  walls  are 
pictorial  compositions  of  Rubia,  Breche 
Violette,  and  Pavanozzo  marble,  the  veining 
in  framed  panels  giving  the  effect  of  delicate 


THE  BEDROOM  OF  .THE  STATE  SUITE 

Tkit  room  comtoms  Iht  famous  "  tn-tbousaud-doUar  M,‘'  tobkb,  with  all  Ibt  otbrr  pitm  of  farm'- 
turf,  it  of  marvtioutif  maltbtd  tulip-woed.  Tbt  furuttbimpt,  baud-mada  lact  eurlaiut  aud  magm/ktut 
Louts  XIV  brdtprr^  rfprfseut  a  turn  of  motujt  equal  to  Ibt  iueome  of  an  ordiuarUj  prosperous  mau 


etchings.  Carved  ornamentation  is  heaped  in 
almost  barbaric  profusion  upon  the  domed 
ceiling  and  the  arched  doorways,  its  richness 
emphasized  by  a  lavish  display  of  dull 
gilding. 

The  massive  opulence  of  these  apart¬ 
ments  sets  off  the  gay  brightness  of  the 
neighboring  Palm  room,  where  the  creamy 
Caen  stone  above  the  Istrian  marble  dado  on 
one  side  is  reflected  in  a  line  of  great  mirrors 
on  the  other.  Overhead  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Van  Vorst  Sewell  have  illustrated  the  story 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  a  series  of  dainty 
lunettes.  In  the  connecting  cafe,  paneled 
throughout  in  quartered  English  oak,  are 
hung  three  of  a  series  of  four  notable  six¬ 
teenth  century  Flemish  tapestries  picturing 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Solomon.  The  fourth 
is  in  the  white  ball-room  above. 

On  the  second  floor  the  comforts  of  home 
assume  a  more  intimate  air.  There  is  a  cozy 
library  walled  in  glowing,  brown  English  oak, 
and  decorated  with  rows  of  superbly  bound 


books,  all  harmonizing  with  their  r^al  cases. 
It  is  said  that  the  collection  has  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
and  the  presence  of  a  librarian  and  a  cata¬ 
logue  indicates  that  the  books  are  to  be  read 
as  well  as  looked  at.  Their  aspect,  however, 
tends  to  discourage  such  a  liberty. 

Almost  the  whole  Fifty-fifth  Street  side  of 
this  floor  is  given  up  to  a  procession  of  public 
apartments  culminating  in  the  dazzling 
banqueting-hall  lined  from  floor  to  cornice 
with  polished  white  Vermont  statuary 
marble.  The  wall  spaces  of  this  brilliant 
apartment  are  divided  into  panels,  separated 
by  pilasters  of  marble  crowned  with  capitals 
of  bronze.  Yellow  and  white  Venetian  dam¬ 
ask  hangings  relieve  the  hardness  of  the  stone. 
Between  the  library  and  the  banqueting-hall 
are  reception  rooms  paneled  to  the  ceiling  in 
Circassian  walnut  and  white  mahogany,  and 
all  stretching  in  one  continuous  vista.  They 
are  reached  through  a  corridor  hung  with  the 
spoils  of  European  museums  —  tapestries ; 
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mediaeval  copes,  old  crimson  velvet  altar 
pieces  —  all  on  a  background  of  Blanco  P. 
paneled  in  Pavanozzo  marble. 

And  still  we  ascend,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
home  grows  ever  thicker.  On  the  third  floor 
we  pass  out  of  the  public  eye  into  the  do¬ 
mesticity  of  the  state  suite  at  |ioo  a  day. 
This  modest  lodging  is  identified  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  with  the  "ten-thousand-dollar  bed.” 
In  reality  that  bed  did  not  cost  |io,ooo,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Haan  admits  that  it  was  pretty 


is  an  ancient  carved  church-choir  seat,  which 
serves  as  a  hall  settle.  Thence  you  pass  into  a 
Louis  XVI  salon,  with  carved  woodwork  of 
an  exquisite  French  gray,  ivory-white  in  the 
high  lights,  the  walls  paneled  in  cherry  bro¬ 
cade.  It  is  a  pity  to  dwell  on  sordid  details, 
but  we  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  lace 
window-curtains  cost  $1,500  a  pair.  That 
one  item  may  spare  us  the  necessity  of 
further  mercenary  reflections,  for  everything 
else  in  the  suite  is  on  the  same  scale.  This 


THE  SALON  OF  THE  STATE  SUITE 


CoMtsititMf  $om€  superb  Aubussott  furniture  and  many  ohjtts  d'art  from  the  Marqit  ind  sale 


expensive,  and  that  the  Louis  XIV  brocaded 
altar-cloth  that  serves  it  for  a  coverlet  cost 
$2,000.  But  what  difference  does  it  make  ? 
There  is  a  gilded  bedstead  in  the  Alte  Resi- 
denz  at  Munich  that  is  said  to  be  worth 
$f?o  ,000,  and  its  owner  is  crazy  at  that. 
One  year’s  interest  on  the  value  of  that 
useless  piece  of  furniture  would  pay  even  the 
fabled  cost  of  the  prize  bed  at  the  St.  Regis. 

When  certain  little  formalities  at  the  office 
have  given  you  the  privilege  of  calling  the 
state  suite  your  home,  you  enter  a  private 
hall,  furnished  with  old  English  oak  pieces 
picked  up  at  the  .Marquand  sale.  One  of  them 


room  is  furnished  with  Aubusson  chateau 
pieces  of  peculiarly  rich  floral  design,  with  a 
gilded  grand  piano  in  the  comer. 

The  salon  opens  into  a  library,  with  panels 
of  green  moire  damask,  and  woodwork  of 
soft-finished  French  walnut.  The  fittings  of 
the  neighboring  dining-room  are  in  American 
oak,  but  that  modest  term  conveys  a  to¬ 
tally  inadequate  idea  of  the  sumptuous  effect 
of  the  rigorously  selected  and  exquisitely 
finished  wood.  Chairs  upholstered  in  Lyons 
cut-velvet  brocade,  designed  and  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  this  set,  table  services  of  Royal 
Minton  and  Royal  Worcester  porcelain,  and 
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silver  chafing  dishes,  formerly  used  by  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  enhance  the  homely 
domesticity  of  a  family  meal. 

Of  the  two  bedrooms  in  the  suite  one  has 
been  immortalized  by  the  famous  ten-thous- 
and-dollar  bed  —  a  creation  of  narrow  strips 
of  tulip-wood,  joined  together  with  a  cunning 
worthy  of  Japan,  into  a  compositior;  of  deli¬ 
cately  melting  shades.  All  tUc  furniture  of  the 
room  is  of  the  same  wood,  in  Louis  XV  de¬ 
signs.  Panels  of  a  delicate  electric-blue 


The  fifteen  floors  above  the  third  are  de¬ 
voted  to  rooms  for  ordinary  patrons.  There 
is  less  costly  distinction  in  these  than  in  the 
state  suite,  but  not  less  luxury.  Every  hall 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof  is  lined  through¬ 
out  with  polished  marble.  The  floors  are  of 
marble,  and  so  are  even  the  frames  of  the 
doors.  Every  suite  has  its  bath-room,  with 
porcelain  bath  and  silver-plated  plumbing, 
and  its  linen  specially  made  in  Belfast.  Every 
private  parlor  is  paneled  in  silk  brocade,  and 


brocaded  tapestry  share  the  walls  with  elabo¬ 
rately  wrought  woodwork  of  French  gray  and 
ivory-white.  The  other  bedroom;  with  similar 
wall  decorations,  except  that  the  brocade  on 
the  walls  is  of  old  rose,  is  furnished  in  Circas¬ 
sian  walnut  of  Louis  XV  models  —  a  modest 
set,  as  befits  its  secondary  importance,  cost¬ 
ing  only  a  humble  |8,ooo.  Between  these  two 
rooms  is  a  bath-room  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  parlor,  floored  and  paneled  in 
marble,  and  containing  a  bath-tub  cut 
from  a  solid  block  of  the  same  material. 
All  the  bath  fittings  in  this  room  are  silver- 
plated. 


carpeted  with  a  rug,  woven  to  its  measure  in 
a  single  piece  of  special  design.  Every  room 
and  hall  has  its  magnetic  clock,  regulated 
from  a  master-clock  below.  Every  suite  has 
its  long-distance  telephone.  Every  floor  has 
its  service  pantry,  which  enables  any  guest  to 
dine  in  his  room  as  comfortably  as  in  the  great 
restaurants. 

These  pantries  have  their  own  refrigera¬ 
tors,  warming-closets  and  coffee  machines, 
and  they  are  connected  with  the  kitchen  be¬ 
low  by  pneumatic  tubes  and  electric  dumb¬ 
waiters.  The  kitchen,  Mr.  Haan  holds,  is  "  the 
soul  of  a  hotel.  If  that  is  wrong,  all  is  wrong.  ” 
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He  believes  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  The  greatest  luxury  of  the  St.  Regis  is  one 
a  kitchen  to  match  that  of  the  St.  Regis.  If  that  is  invisible.  As  long  as  you  are  inside 
luxury  presides  above,  science  reigns  here,  the  walls  you  breathe  pure  air.  That  is  a  re- 
it  is  not  a  kitchen,  but  a  glorified  laboratory  versal  of  the  usual  idea.  Ordinarily  you  go 
—  a  long  glittering  room,  or  chain  of  rooms,  out  of  doors  to  get  pure  air.  If  you  want  it  in 
floored  with  marble,  walled  in  white  tiles,  the  house  you  open  the  windows  and  let  it 
and  divided  into  working  compartments  by  come  in.  But  at  the  St.  Regis  every  win- 
counters  of  glass  and  white  Carrara  marble,  dow  stays  closed.  The  outer  air  has  no  ad- 
The  soup-cook,  the  fish-ccok,  the  roast-cook,  mittance  until  it  has  passed  through  a  long 
the  pastry-cook,  each  has  his  headquarters,  series  of  cheese-cloth  filters,  connected  like 
his  great  section  of  range,  and  his  staff  of  the  pleats  of  a  gigantic  accordion,  leaving 
assistants.  A  battery  of  brass  pneumatic  its  dust  and  other  impurities  behind.  Sets  of 
tubes,  like  the  cash-tubes  of  a  department  these  filters  are  arranged  at  intervals  from 
store,  brings  down  the  orders  from  the  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building.  The 
eighteen  floors  above,  and  electric  elevators  dusty  combings  of  the  outdoor  air,  which  we 
shoot  up  the  dishes  in  response.  Large  closets,  gulp  into  our  lungs  when  we  come  out  of  the 
lined  with  racks  and  refrigerating  pipes,  keep  Subway  under  the  impression  that  we  are 
the  day’s  supply  of  wine  at  the  proper  tern-  refreshing  our  systems  with  a  clean  atmos- 
peratures  —  fifty-five  degrees  for  Sauternes,  pheric  bath,  fill  a  barrel  a  day.  After  they 
thirty-five  degrees  for  champagnes,  or  what-  have  been  eliminated,  the  purified  air  passes 
evermay  be  needed.  Every  morning  the  stock  from  the  filters  to  an  apparatus,  in  which  it 
is  replenished  from  Mr.  Haan’s  wine-cellars  is  moistened  or  dried  to  suit  the  weather.  At 
on  Thirty-third  Street.  In  another  refrigerat-  the  same  time  it  is  cooled  in  summer  by 
ing  closet  the  carafes  of  water  are  frozen.  refrigerating  pipes,  or  warmed  in  winter  by 
Still  further  below  the  earth’s  surface  is  the  steam  coils,  after  which  it  is  driven  through 
maze  of  engines,  boilers,  and  dynamos  that  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  building  by  electric 
keep  all  the  complicated  activities  of  this  blowers.  It  enters  the  various  apartments 
twentieth-century  home  in  motion.  through  unobtrusive  gratings  in  the  walls, 

THE  KITCHEN 
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often  cunningly  concealed  by  the  ornamental 
bronze  work  that  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the 
decorations.  It  gently  pervades  the  rooms, 
without  fuss  or  disturbance,  and  when  it  has 
been  breathed  once  it  does  not  linger  like  an 
unwelcome  guest,  but  gracefully  retires  to  the 
roof,  assisted  on  its  journey  by  exhaust  fans 
in  the  tops  of  the  grouped  chimney-flues.  A 
continual  circulation  of  air  is  maintained 
throughout  the  building,  night  and  day. 


pipes  and  are  carried  into  the  rooms.  With 
steam  heat  the  conditions  are  worse  yet. 
The  radiators  chum  the  air  without  changing 
it.  In  the  St.  R^s  the  dust  is  filtered  out 
before  the  air  gets  into  the  pipes,  and  any 
stray  particles  that  may  smuggle  themselves 
in  are  whirled  out  by  the  electric  blowers. 
And  they  get  no  rest  when  they  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  rooms.  There  are  no  brooms 
or  feather  dusters  to  give  the  particles  of  dirt 
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There  are  no  draughts,  no  atmospheric  chills 
or  fevers.  A  thermostat  in  every  room  and 
corridor  automatically  rq^lates  the  tem¬ 
perature.  If  you  want  it  warmer  or  cooler, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  a  button. 

You  seldom  have  occasion  to  do  that 
though,  for  when  the  instrument  is  once  set 
to  the  proper  temperature  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  siMwId  not  stay  there. 

Ventilation  and  heating  are  the  weakest 
points  of  the  ordinary  house.  When  hot  air 
b  used,  dust  and  microbes  accumulate  in  the 


a  little  pleasant  exercise,  and  then  let  them 
settle  down  on  the  floors  and  the  furniture. 
All  the  sweeping  b  done  with  a  hose.  Into 
every  room  opens  a  vacuum  pipe,  connected 
with  a  suction  pump  in  the  basement.  The 
current  is  strong  enough  to  draw  in  your  coat 
if  you  give  it  a  chance.  The  chambermaid 
attaches  a  hose  to  the  air-pipe  and  moves  the 
nozzle  about  the  room.  Instantly  all  the 
dust  in  the  neighborhood  rushes  toward  it  like 
iron-filings  to  a  magnet.  The  current  sucks 
it  into  the  pipe  and  it  whirls  down  to  the 
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basement,  where  it  is  safely  imprisoned  in 
air-tight  receptacles  until  it  is  carted  off. 

As  the  St.  Regis  is  meant  to  make  people 
feel  at  home,  its  note  is  individuality.  In  a 
hotel  you  expect  to  see  things  ordered  by 
wholesale  —  handsome  things,  perhaps,  but 
still  machine-made  and  monotonous.  The 
St.  Regis  puts  some  special  touch  in  each 
room.  Every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  orna¬ 
ments  scattered  about  the  place  was  selected 
on  its  own  particular  merits.  Superb  Sevres 
vases,  bronzes  by  Pr^miet  and  Barye,  Medici 
velvets,  vases  from  the  collections  of  Queen 
Isabella,  of  Spain,  old  Roman  lamps  trans¬ 
formed  into  modern  electroliers,  Japanese 
birds  of  ivory,  bronze,  and  silver,  wrought 
to  microscopic  perfection  in  every  feather, 
silver  trays  with  hunting  scenes  in  Italian 
repouss^  work,  bronze  candelabra  designed 
by  Meissonier,  curtains  by  Alma-Tadema, 
Karabagh,  Kurdish,  and  Shiraz  rugs,  medi- 
*val  tapestries,  old  French  prints,  and  ar¬ 
tist-proof  etchings  were  picked  up.  piece  by 
piece  in  years  of  exploration  in  America  and 


Europe-.  The  tulip-wood,  Circassian  wal¬ 
nut,  English  and  American  oak,  and  red  and 
white  mahogany  used  in  the  furniture  and 
trimmings  have  been  selected  and  matched 
as  perfectly  as  the  fabrics  in  a  Worth  gown. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  the 
St.  Regis  without  saying  something  about 
money,  although  that  is  a  subject  which  the 
proprietor  appears  to  find  distasteful.  When 
you  are  at  home  in  your  palace  at  Newport, 
you  do  not  care  to  talk  of  the  cost  of  the 
beautiful  objects  around  you.  You  simply 
enjoy  them  as  if  they  grew  there  for  your 
pleasure.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  St.  Regis 
is  to  make  you  feel  at  home,  you  are  natu¬ 
rally  expected  to  enjoy  your  surroundings 
there  in  the  same  uncalculating  way.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  base  details  of  commerce 
you  can  find  them  in  the  bill.  Even  here  the 
common  ideas  of  the  extravagance  of  the  St. 
Regis  are  exaggerated.  Saw  the  Waldorf  in 
two,  throw  away  the  cheap  rooms,  and  the 
remainder  would  correspond  in  price  with 
the  St.  Regis.  You  cannot  get  a  room  at 


the  St.  Regis  without  a  bath,  and  the  cheap¬ 
est  room  with  bath  costs  a  day,  but  you 
would  have  to  pay  as  much  for  anything  like 
the  same  accommodations  anywhere  else. 
While  we  are  about  it,  let  us  get  rid  of  a  few 
sordid  figures  in  this  paragraph.  The  marble 
work  in  the  St.  R^s  cost  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  contract  for  furnishing  the  or¬ 
dinary  floors,  above  the  show  floors,  called 
for  an  expenditure  of  ^700.000.  The  plumb¬ 
ing  cost  $2^0,000.  The  Circassian  walnut, 
vermilion  rosewood,  white  and  red  mahog¬ 
any,  and  satinwood  used  in  the  main  trim 
cost  $200,000.  The  mantels  absorbed  $100,- 
000.  The  specially  designed  Belfast  linens 
cost  $60,000,  china  and  glassware  $7^,000, 
and  silver  $75,000.  One  pair  of  blue  ^vres 
vases  cost  $2,500.  The  furnishings  of  a  single 
bedroom  in  the  state  suite  required  some¬ 
thing  like  $5,000. 

The  real  significance  of  the  St.  Regis  would 
be  missed  if  we  r^arded  it,  like  some  news¬ 
paper  sensation-hunters,  as  a  mere  freak  of 
unbridled  extravagance.  From  the  point  of 


view  of  the  luxury-loving  New  Yorker,  it  is 
not  particularly  expensive.  Some  of  its 
patrons  save  money  by  going  there  instead 
of  staying  at  home.  That  is  the  very  point. 
If  it  were  a  freak  it  would  be  meaningless. 
It  has  a  meaning  because  it  represents  a 
phase  of  modem  life.  We  have  thousands 
of  simple  republicans  in  this  country  to-day 
to  whom  its  tapestries,  its  marble  baths,  its 
silver-plated  plumbing,  its  gold-plated  dinner 
service,  its  Kurdish  rugs,  and  its  altar-cloth 
table-covers  are  the  mere  commonplaces  of 
their  daily  existence.  Recently  a  dinner  was 
given  at  the  St.  R^is  at  an  alleged  cost  of 
$10,000.  The  functbn  was  crusted  with 
gold  —  nothing  cheaper  was  allowed  about 
the  place  if  it  could  be  dispensed  with,  yet  the 
list  of  guests  contained  few  names  familiar 
"among  those  present”  where  society  dis¬ 
ports  itself  in  the  awed  pages  of  the  Sunday 
supplements.  The  St.  Regis  could  be  filled 
from  the  state  suite  to  the  eighteenth  floor 
with  people  who  could  enjoy  all  its  luxuries 
without  giving  a  thought  to  the  size  of  their 
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bills,  and  yet  who  would  be  totally  unknown 
to  intelligent  New  Yorkers  outsMe  of  their 
immediate  circles  of  acquaintanceship. 

When  we  worry  about  the  increasing  cost 
of  living,  the  thought  of  those  eighteen  floors 
of  condensed  luxury  on  Fifty-fifth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  may  help  r  to  see  where 
the  responsibility 
lies.  It  is  not  that 
things  cost  more 
than  they  used  to 
cost,  although  to  a 
certain  extent  they 
undoubtedly  do.  It 
is  simply  that  we  all 
want  things  in  our 
waking  hours  which, 
a  few  years  ago, 
would  never  have 
presented  them¬ 
selves  as  possibili¬ 
ties,  even  in  our 
sleep.  People  of 
middle  age  can  re¬ 
member  when  the 
acme  of  hotel  luxury 
and extravagance 
was  a  room  with  a 
marble-topped  cen¬ 
ter  table,  a  gilt¬ 
framed  pier-glass 
and  a  green  rep 
easy-chair,  supplied 
along  with  three 
square  meals  on  the 
American  plan,  in¬ 
cluding  h(M  cakes 
for  breakfast  and 
ice-cream  for  dinner, 
for  a  daily  charge  of 
five  dollars.  Now 
we  see  people  paying 
five  dollars  a  day 
and  upward  for 
rooms  writh  brocaded  walls,  Axminster  rugs, 
porcelain  baths,  silver-plated  plumbing,  old 
French  prints,  magnetic  cloclu,  telephones, 
specially  woven  linen,  and  gold-plated  num¬ 
bers  on  the  doors,  and  we  say  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen.  No,  it  is  not  the  cost  of  living 
that  has  risen,  but  the  living  itself.  Some  of 
us  can  spend  nnore  than  others,  but  within 
the  limits  of  our  pockets,  our  bank  accounts, 
and  often  our  credit,  we  are  learning  to 


demand  a  scale  of  opulence  in  our  surround¬ 
ings  that  would  seem  nnore  natural  to  a 
Roman  court  or  a  Belasco  stage. 

Eighty-seven  years  ago  Niles'  Register 
quoted  a  table  of  the  incomes  of  the  richest 
members  of  the  British  aristocracy.  They 
ranged  from  $315,000  to  $635,000,  a  year. 

And  then  the^itor 
nnoralized :  “Thanks 
be  to  Heaven  !  we 
have  not.  probably, 
one  man  in  the 
U  nited  States  whose 
settled  inconte  is 
equal  to  a  half  of 
the  least  of  these ; 
and,  perhaps,  there 
are  not  five  who.  in 
the  like  manner, 
receive  a  fourth, 
or  1 0,000  sterling  ; 
though  there  may 
be  a  number  whose 
business  produces  a 
greater  amount.” 
in  other  words, 
within  the  memory 
of  persons  now 
living,  there  was  not 
one  man  in  the 
United  States  who 
could  have  built 
such  a  hotel  as  the 
St.  Regis,  and  hard¬ 
ly  more  than  five 
who  could  have 
afforded  to  live  in  it. 
Now  the  St.  Regis 
is  only  the  latest, 
and  not  the  last,  of 
a  whole  series  of 
gorgeous  taverns. 
Nearly  all  of  its 
eighteen  floors  are 
filled,  and  its  most  expensive  rooms  were  tak¬ 
en  first.  Nor  does  the  patronage  of  the  others 
seem  to  have  diminished.  The  opulence 
whose  display  among  the  British  aristocracy 
appalled  the  American  pamphleteer  in  1817, 
has  become  the  commonplace  of  life  in  New 
York  to-day,  and  the  waj^arer  who  takes  his 
ease  in  his  inn  on  Fifth  Avenue  has  added 
luxuries  that  would  have  astonished  Carlton 
House  in  the  days  of  the  Regency. 
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Rapid  Computer  Co.,  The . (0 

Standard  Adding  Co. . 84 

Standard  Pen . 86 

Waterman,  L.  E . 48 

Wirt,  Paul  E.,  Fountain  Pen  ....  61 

Pianos  and  Musical  Instrumsnlt 

Angelus . 110 

Ceclllan  Plano  Player . M 

Edison  Phonograph . 18 

Hardman  Piano . 85 

Victor  Talking  Machine  .  .  .  Sd  Cover 

Vose  Plano . 45 

Wing  Plano . 5 


Spertini  Goods 


Publishors 

Booklovers’  Shakespeare  .... 

Curtis  Pub.  Co . 1 

DItson,  Oliver . 1 

JIu  JItsu . 

Mew  International  Encyclopaedia,  The  1 

Outing  Pub.  Co.  .  .  i; 

■  Pioneer  Music  Publishing  Co.  .  . 
System . 


Railroads  and  Stoamshlps 

Cleveland  ft  Buffalo  Transit  Ca  .  .  81 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  ft  West’n  R.R.  8 

Peoples  Line . S3 

Pere  Marquette . 6 

Southern  Paclflc . 14 


Bannerman,  F.  .  .  . 

■*  Bristol  "  Steel  Rods 
Brooks  Boat  Mfg.  Co. 
Carleton  Canoe 
King  Boat  Co.  .  . 
Mullins’  Steel  Boat 
Outing  Launch,  The 
Superior  Launch  , 
Truscott  Boat  Mfg.  Co. 
Tuttle  Launches  .  , 


Shoos 

All  America  Shoe . 58 

Florshelm  Shoe,  The . 48 

Hnmanlc  Shoe . 15 

Merit  Shoe . 55 

Regal  Shoes . >7 

Tredalr  Rubber  Heels . 41 


Toilet  AHIclos 


Calox  Tooth  Powder  .  .  .  . 
Colgate’s  Violet  Talc.  .  .  . 
Oraham,  Mrs..  Hair  Restorer. 
Lablache  Face  Powder  .  .  . 

Lava  Soap . 

Mennen’s  Toilet  Powder  .  . 

Pond’s  Extract . 

Seven  Sutherland  Sisters 


tolm  Soap  and  Splm  Ointment 
Williams  Shaving  Soap  .  . 


Typowritors 


Chicago  Writing  Machine 
Elliott-Flsher  Co.  .  .  . 
Fox  Typewriter,  The 
Rockwell-Bames  Co. 
Smith-Premier  .... 


Vohiclos 


Elkhart  Carriage  Co.  .  . 
Mead  t^cle  Co.  .... 
Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Ca  .  . 
D.  S.  Buggy  and  Cart  Ca  . 

Vim  Company. . 

Withrow  Manufacturing  Ca 


Wearing  Apparel 


Canfleld  Dress  Shields  . 
Cuter  Union  Suits  .  . 
Chicago  Merchandise  Co. 
Cooper’s  Underweu 
Corliss.  Coon  ft  Co.,  Collars 
Crown  Suspender  .  .  . 
Exchange  Clothing  Ca  . 
Flexo  Outers  .... 
Gordon  Suspender  .  . 
“Harvard  Mills"  Underweu 

Magnus  Bros . 

National  Cloak  ft  Suit  Ca 
Pioneer  Suspender  .  . 
President  Suspenders 
Shawknlt  Hosiery  .  . 
Velvet  Orlp  Hose  Supporter 


THE  INDEX  ELIMINATES  DISTANCE. 

“  I  am  an  English  reader  of  Everybody’s  and  occasionally  purchase  American  goods  whidi 
I  see  advertised  in  that  or  other  Magazines.  I  have  sometimes  required  an  article  that  I  know 
was  advertised  in  some  Magazine — w’hich,  I  can’t  remember !  The  result  is  if  I  have  time  I 
have  to  look  through  hundreds  of  pages  of  advertisements.  Often  I  conclude  I  will  do  without 
until  1  see  the  advertisement  again.  In  many  cases  a  sale  has  been  lost,  as  the  wish  for  tiie 
article  dies  away. 

“  To  the  busy  person  '  Time  u  Money,’  and  since  subscribing  to  Everybody’s  when  re¬ 
quiring  anything  I  always  turn  to  the  Index  to  see  if  my  wants  are  met.  I  might  also  say 
that  by  classifying  the  advertisements  it  enables  me  to  look  at  all  the  advertisements  easily  and 
quickly.  I  can  thus  get  a  better  choice  ;  the  result  is  that  my  wants  are  better  filled  both  finan¬ 
cially  and  as  regards  the  goods.  If  the  Index  does  this  for  me  it  must  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
your  American  readers.  The  Index  is  a  necessity  and  has  come  to  stay.” 

F.  C.  Y.,  Liverpool,  England. 

“  Living,  as  I  do,  in  a  country  where  the  stores  but  poorly  cater  to  the  average  American's 
wants,  and  where  new  ideas  are  not  offered  for  sale  until  they  are  out  of  date,  I  am  obliged  to 
do  my  shopping  by  mail.  I  find  the  Advertising  Index  in  Evrrybody’s  a  great  time  saver, 
as  I  can  find  addresses  quickly.  For  this  reason  I  supply  my  wants,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
Everybody’s  advertisers,  before  wasting  the  time  required  to  wade  through  the  advertising 
sections  of  other  magazines.”  '  M.  H.  E.  Juana  Diaz,  Porto  Rico. 

“  There  is  a  man  who  wished,  not  long  ago,  to  refer  to  an  advertisement  which  lie 
remembered  having  seen  in  several  Christmas  magazines.  He  thought,  almost  with  horror — 
he  is  a  busy  business  man — of  wading  through  that  sea  of  advertisements,  when  suddenly  the. 
remembrance  of  Everybody’s  Index,  and  the  knowledge  that  anybody  who  has  anything  i>f 
any  account  to  advertise  says  so  in  Everybody’s,  transformed  the  threatened  task  of  hours 
into  five  minutes’  recreation.”  •  F.  W..  J.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Flcmse  mention  Everybody**  Iklagmiine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


WING  PIANOS 


Are  Sold  INrect  From  the  Factory,  and  in  No  Other  Way 


When  you  buy  a  Wing  Piano,  yon  buy  at  wholesale. 
You  pay  the  actual  coet  of  making  it  with  only  our  whole¬ 
sale  profit  added.  When  you  buy  a  piano,  as  many  still  do— 
at  retail— you  pay  the  retail  dealer’s  store  rent  and  other 
expense*.  You  pay  bis  profit  and  the  commission  or  salary 
of  the  agents  or  salesmen  be  employs— all  these  on  top  of 
what  the  dealer  himself  has  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
retail  profit  on  a  piano  is  from  |75  to  f'200.  Isn’t  this  worth 
saringT 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 


A  M-wrwarlm  WE  FAY  FREIGHT 

AnyiVllCrC  NolIomeyl.ARv«e« 


We  will  place  a  Wing  Piano  in  any  home  in  the  United 
States  on  trial,  without  asking  for  any  advance  payment  or 
deposit.  We  pay  the  freight  and  all  other  charges  in  advance. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  paid  either  before  the  piano  is  sent  or 
when  it  is  received.  If  the  piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  20 
days’  trial  in  your  home,  we  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  You  pay  u*  nothing,  and  are  under  no  more  obliga¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  piano  than  if  you  were  examining  it  at  our 
factory.  There  can  be  absolutely  no  risk  or  expense  to  you. 

Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  as  we 
say.  Our  system  is  so  perfect  that  we  can  without  any 
trouble  deliver  a  piano  in  the  smallest  town  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  just  as  easily  as  we  can  in  New  York  City, 
and  with  absolutely  no  trouble  or  annoyance  to  you,  and 
without  anything  bdng  paid  in  advance  or  on  arrival  either 
for  freight  or  any  other  expense.  We  take  old  pianos  and 
organs  in  exchange. 

A  guarantee  for  12  years  against  any  defect  in  tone,  action, 
workmanship  or  material  is  given  with  every  Wing  Piano. 


Small,  Easy 
MONTHLY 


Payments 


la  37  yaan  o^er  40,000  Wiaf  Pfaaoa 
hsTa  been  maanfactorsd  and  sold.  They  are  reeom- 
mended  by  eerea  (orernore  of  Statee,  by  musical  eolleges 
and  ecbools,  by  prominent  orcheetra  leaders,  mnsic  teecb* 
ere  end  mueteiene.  Tboneands  of  tbeee  pianos  are  in 
yonr  own  Hiate,  tome  of  them  undoubtedly  in  your  very 
neifhborbood*  Onr  eatalogae  contains  names  and  ad* 
dresses. 

Bfaadolinp  Gattar,Harp.  Zither*  Baajo — 
The  tones  of  any  or  all  of  these  instruments  may  be  re- 
prodneed  perfectly  by  any  ordinary  player  on  the  piano  by 
meant  of  onr  Instrumental  Attaobment.  Thia  improre- 
mentis  patented  by  ne  end  eennot  be  bad  in  any  other 
piano.  wIKO  OROANS  are  made  with  the  seme  care 
and  sold  in  the  eame  way  ee  Wing  Pianos.  Separate  or¬ 
gan  eatalogae  sent  on  re<iaesU 


>■  .  UM 

.  .  *  PlinoS'’' 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK  ^ 

It  Yoa  lalcad  to  Boy  m  Pino— No  Matter  What  Make 

A  book- Bot  a  estalogn.— that  givM  jron  sll  the  informsUoa  possMswl  by  ^  . 

•xparta.  It  tall*  .boat  tb.  differ.nt  materials  aMd  ia  th.  dUfmreat  parts  Jy 

of  a  piaao;  tbs  way  tba  diSsreat  parts  aro  pat  togotbor ,  what  oaoMS  piaaos 
to  t.t  oat  of  ordor  aad  is  fact  is  a  oomploU  oaeyelopodia.  It  m*k«*  th.  jy 
soImUob  of  a  piaao  mst.  If  road  earafolly,  it  will  make  yoa  a  jadga  of  jy 

toBO.  aotioa,  wsrkmaoship  aad  finitb.  It  toll,  yoa  bow  to  t«*t  s  piaao  jy 
aad  how  to  toll  good  from  bad.  It  is  absolaUly  tho  oaly  book  of  Ar 
Hs  kind  ovor  pabliahsd.  It  eoataias  lit  large  page,  aad  boa-  yr  Wiaif 

drods  of  lllamratioBO,  all  davotod  to  piaao  eooMraetiea.  Ita  yyj^^yr  ** 
aam.is  "Tba  Book  of  Complato  InformatioB  About  Piaao*."  Ar  JL  CAM 

W*  Mad  it  fro.  to  aayoao  wishiag  to  boy  a  piaao.  Jill  you  yy  JT-^yy  ®  •xWis 

bars  to  do  is  to  sand  us  your  name  aad  address.  /y  ^3ryy  |5t  HIT  W  Ulh 

BanR  m  Postel  Te-Asty  while  yoa  think  of  yy^^jA yy'  St.,  New  Vsrfc 
it,  just  giving  yonr  name  and  addrMa  or  Mad  os 

tho  attoAod  oonpos  aad  th.  valoobi.  book  of  lo-  Ar  jr  JF Ar  <a..  _ y 

formatioB.oUo  fall  portiealar.aboat  tho  WING  At^^fAt  *♦"■  •*«*'»***  «•« 
PIANO,  with  pricao,  torauof  poymaat,  etc.,  ^^A'  jo^*i*-7/I***"  • 

willtm  toat  to  yen  promptly  by  maU.  ArJFfTAr  .  •>1*  Book  of  CompIrt#  la- 

yy^^yy  fonaatioa  okomt  Fiaao$,  also 

yyv^  yy  tsrau  of  paynuat 

yyj^aryy  oa  Wlag  Plmaot. 


WING  &  SON 

550-359  West  15th  Street.  New  York 


isk-m  w.  Ulh 

SL,  New  Verfc 
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AN  IDEAL  SUMMER  RESORT 
where  Town  and  Country  Meet 


Chicago  Beach  Hotel 

American  and  European  Plan 

This  magnihcent  Hotel  has  a  remarkable  setting 
which  makes  it  an  ideal  resort  for  rest  or  pleasure, 
with  the  city  ten  minutes  away.  There  is  the 
quiet  of  lake,  beach,  shaded  rarks,  and  spacious 
apartments,  or  the  gayety  of  boating,  bathing, 
riding  or  driving,  golf,  tennis,  dancing,  good 
music  and  town  amusements.  There  are 450  rooms, 
220  private  baths,  every  modem  convenience. 
Table  is  always  the  best.  Nearly  1,000  feet  of 
veranda,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan. 

ll’rite  jor  illustrateil  book 
with  full  particulars. 

Sist  Boulevard  and  Lake  Shore,  Chicago 


Ml  C  H  I  G«4N 
Summer 
4^>Resor,t-s 

There  is  no  more  en¬ 
trancing  summer  coui  try 
in  the  world  than  the 

Great  Lake 
Country::: 

It  is  mountains  and  s^a- 
shore  in  one. 

Write  for  booklets  of 
information  to  H.  F. 
Moeller,  G.  P.  A. 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad 

410  Union  Station 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


An  Offer 

To  every  man,  and  woman  too,  who  is  straggling 
along  against  adversity,  striving  to  make  the  best 
of  an  uncongenial  position  and  a  poor  salary,  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  the  stand- 
ing  and  achievements  of  which  are  known  and 
honored  everywhere,  makes  this  offer :  If  yon  will 
A  indicate  by  a  mark  like  this  X  on  the  coupon 

'  below,  which  occupation  you  prefer,  the  I.  C.  S. 
will  at  its  own  expense  and  without  obligation  on 
your  part,  show  yon  how  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
actually  egsy  for  you  to  enter  that  occupation,  not 
as  a  poorly  paid  apprentice,  but  with  all  the  qualifi- 
cations  necessary  to  command  a  good  salary. 

^  //ave  you  enough  curiosity  to  ask  I/O  IV  f 

POORLY 

H  I  liliriitioiil  Correspoideitt  Scho^ 

Bax  ISM  SCRABTOH,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further 
I  obligation  on  my  part,  how  I  can 
'  qualify  for  a  larger"salary  in  the 
•  position  before  which  I  have 

■L  JV  ■  •  marked  X 

|w|  Iml  ;| 

I  V  H  H  I  btTi-  i- 

I  ^  ■  wL^l  ^ 


lilimtioiil  Cormpoideitt  Schoob, 

Bax  ISM*  SCRABTOH,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further 
obligation  on  my  part,  how  I  can 
qualify  for  a  larger"salary  in  the 
position  before  which  I  have 
marked  X 


rtcxM  mention  ETCfTbody’s  Magazine  when  jroo  to  advertiserx 
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POCONO  MOUNTAINS' 


A  region  of  woodland  and  water,  2,000  feet  above  sea-level 
in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania :  an  ideal  spot  for  summer 
outings ;  dry,  cool  and  invigorating ;  reached  in  hours  i I 
from  New  York  over  Lackawanna  Railroad.  i 


A  handsomely  illustrated  book  of  128  pages,  containing  complete  information  about 
[  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  together  with  a  delightful  love  story  entitled  “A  Paper  Proposal, 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps,  addressed  to  T.  W.  Lee,. General  Pas 
&enger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,.  New  York  City. 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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I 

I  EI.nd-of-tHe-Season  Sale 

’  ^  the  Booklovers*  SKa^kespeare 

The  CLOTH  EDITION  of  the  BOOKLOVERS’  SHAKESPEARE  is  all  sold  out— the  few 
sets  recently  offered  at  a  special  reduction  went  like  wildfire.  We  have  now  determined  to 

close  out  at  an  equal  reduction  the  few  sets  in  half¬ 
leather  binding  which  we  have  left. 

This  will  Positively  be  the  Last  of  the  BOOKLOVERS’ 
SHAKESPEARE.  We  cannot  obtain  any  more  sets  at  previous 
figures,  and  when  these  few  are  gone  we  will  have  no  more  to  sell 
at  any  price. 

Bound  Books  at  SHeet  Prices 

These  sits  are' either  slightly  discolored  from  exposure 
in  the  show  window  or  a  little  rubbed  from  handling,  but 
the  damage  is  so  slight  that  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Our 
inspector,  however,  will  not  pass  them  as  perfect  stock,  so 
we  will  close  them  out  for  what  they  are  worth  to  us  with 
their  covers  tom  off. 

Other  Edition  Contain* 


Topical  Index  I  By  meann  of 
which  the  reader  can  find  any  desired 
parsaKe  in  the  plays  and  poems. 

Critical  Comments,  explaining 
the  plays  and  characters ;  selected  from 
the  writings  of  eminent  Shakesperian 
scholars. 

Glossaries  following  each 

Play.  so  that  yon  do  not  have  to  tarn 
to  a  separate  volume  to  find  the  meani 
ingof  every  obscure  word.  . 

Two  Sets  of  Notes  i  Explana* 
tory  notes  for  the  general  reader  and 
.  critical  notes  for  the  student  or  scholar. 


Arguments,  giving  a  full  story 
of  each  play  in  interesting,  readable 
prose.  : . . 

Study  MetKods.  consisting  of 
study  questions  and  suggestions, — the 
idea  being  to  furnish  a  complete  col> 
lege' course  of  Shak^perian  study. 

Life  of  Shakespeare,  by  Dr. 
Israel  Golla'ncx,' with'critical  essays  by 
Bagehot,  Stephen,'  and  '  other  distin¬ 
guished  Shakesperian  scholars  and 
critics.  ;  . 


The  BOOKLOVERS’  SHAKESPEARE  in  40  dainty  volumes 
— a  play  to  a  volume — contains  7<^  pages,  including ^40  beautiful 
plates  in  colors  and  400  other  illustrations'.  'The  volumes  are  7x5 
inches — just  right  for  easy  handling.  The  complete  set  regularly 
sold  at  $40.00.  We  offer  this  final  end  of  a  large  edition  at  $23.00, 
to  close  them  out. 

FREE—For  Five  Days 

Of  the  many  thousand  sets  distributed  by  the  SIEGEL  COOPER  COM 
PANY,  97f(  remained  as  sales;  3jl  only  came  back,  although  all  bad  been 
shipped  with  privilege  of  return.  This  gratifying  endorsement  of  our  opin¬ 
ion  by  the  independent  public  has  confirmed  our  confidence  in  the  set, 

No  talk  can  be  quite  as  convincing  as  a  personal  examination  of  tli 
books,  and>e  are  anxious  to  have  the  volumes  in  your  hands,  where 
they  can  speak  for  themselves.  No  deposit  is  required.  Simply 
sign  the  attached  coupon,  and  a  set  will  be  forwarded  to  you  pre 
pmd.  Keep  them  for  five  days;  examine  them  carefully;  satisfy 
younclf  thoroogblyias  to  the  valne  of  the  books — their  intrinsic 
value  and  their  value  to  YOU.  You  inenr  no  obligation,  risk, 
or  expense  in  doing  this.  At  the  end  cf  the  five  days  you  are 
perfectly  free  either  to  make  the  first  remitunce,  as  pre 
vided  in  the  coupon,  or  to  return  the  books  at  our 
expense. 

We  employ  no  agents.  The  Li¬ 
brary  Club  transacts  all  ita  business 
by  correspondence. 


Eve.- 
Mag. 
June  ’05 

SIEGEL 
COOPER  ca 
.N.Y. 


4r0  Hainly  \/olum€<s 


SIEGEL  COOPER 
COMPANY 

New  York 

Our  tqps  catuldiMd  will  h*  wmi 
FREE  m  application. 


Pteusc  tend  on  ap* 
4r  proval,  prepaid*  set 
oc  Booklovers*  Shake* 
ipeare  in  half  leather 
binding.  If  it  ia  satis* 
'  factoiYg  I  wilt  pay  $s.oo 
within  nve  days  after  receipt 
of  books  and  $2.00  a  month 
thereafter  for  11  months. 
If  it  is  not  satisfactorv*  1  am 
to  notify  you  without  delay  and 
hold  the  set  subject  to  your  or* 
der.  Title  to  the  books  to  remain  in 
Siegel  Cooper  Co.  until  fully  paid  for. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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A  young  man  in  N ew  Jersey  worked  in  his  mother's 
fish  market  and  wanted  to  get  into  a  more  congenial 
business  where  the  income  would  be  much  greater. 
He  was  advised  to  become  an  ad.  writer,  where  $35 
to  $100  a  week  is  possible. 

Within  one  year  he  had  made  his  mark  and  secured 
a  dozen  advertisers  as  customers.  Later  another 
Powell  graduate  joined  him,  and  to-day  their  com¬ 
bined  net  income  is  not  far  from  $8,ooaoo  a  year. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  great  good  I  am  doing. 

One  of  the  proprietors'  o7  a  famous  New  York  City 
cafe — where  f  100,000  was  recently  spent  on  mere 
decoration — enrolled  as  a  Powell  student,  and  has 
gladly  testified  that  my  system  of  Correspondence 
Instruction  is  the  greatest  aid  in  the  world  to 
business  men. 

Results  like  these  do  much  toward  explaining  why 
the  Powell  System  has  completely  supersede  all 
other  methods  and  why  it  is  universally  considered 
the  “  survival  of  the  fittest  ” — why  BEST. 

I  have  two  valuable  free  books  to  send  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  who  want  to  increase  their 
salaries,  and  to  business  men  who  want  to  increase 
their  incomes — 

My  elegant  new  Prospectus  and  **Net  Results,” 
the  most  instructive  works  of  their  kind,  with  the 
most  remarkable  fac-simile  proof  ever  published. 

Simply  address  me  for  the  free  c<mies  by  early  mail, 

George  H.  PoweU,  1518  Temple  Cent,  New  York. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Powell 

My  Dear  Sir:  Kindly  accept  my  many  thanks  for  tbeiood  yon 
have  done  me  through  your  Coarse  of  Advertising  Instruction. 

Will  say  most  cheerfully  that  1 
am  glad  I  am  a  “  Powell  Man.” 
for,  on  the  strength  thereof,  and 
before  the  completioo  of  my  course, 

I  secured  the  poaitiaa  of  Advertis- 
ing  Manager  or  the  Evening  Star  of 
this  dty. 

Will  be  pleased  to  have  yoa  refer 
any  doubttul  cases  to  me. 

Youn  very  truly, 

Cripple  Cmek.  Col.  W  J  L»»»am. 

It  b  noteworthy  that  whUe  other 
cocTeepoodence  sdioob  occasionally 
secure  so-called  “ tesiirooniab” 
from  pubbshers  who  carry  their 
advertbing.  yet  it  b  the  Powell  v^r  1 1 
System  ttukt  Uways  secures  the  WJ.LylllMl 
enrollments.  The  Powell  gradu- 
ates  to-day  managing  the  advettb-  ^ 

ing  for  magazines  and  newspapers  ** 

are  legion. 
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a  Word 


Ufrsinsngjy  paid  by  mngadnes  for  original 
abort  atorlas  and  wsUwrtttan  arUclea. 
No  held  Is  M  profllablt  as  JownmUam. 
None  easiar  ta  enter.  We  poettl^y  tea  eh 
Jonmallma  by  mall.  Wrtu  m  at  onee  for 
fraa  fartiealaia. 

bnsmww Cawaa.  "-*• — *  t*  *— r — a-im. 
bllTMbltaMa  ■wHdtag,  WetraW.  Mlak 


WJ.Lyni&n 


DtetrlotofColumMii,  Waatainctoo,  SU  O  81.,  N.W. 

ElrECTBICITT 

,  ,  k  1  1  i  .  Mba  Elantrieal  Selmol  b  the  eldest  and 

V  vVVKA/Llify y  aebool  la  tbs  wetld  tanrhlng  ■i.acTaic 

VV  I  Studsnls  actnaUy  oouatinct  Dynamoa,  Ete. 

I _  O”^"****  posWono.  /jtJi  yeas 

>8J  epana  Sept.  XT.  Sand  tor  ftac  r^ta'ng 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


NEW  THROUGHOUT 

41^  Not  a  revision,  but  an  original  work  from  beginning  to  end,  planned  and  executed 
as  an  independent  undertaking,  embodying  the  result  of  careful,  critical  study  of  all 
the  most  famous  works  of  reference  which  have  appeared  at  any  time  or  place  in 
Europe  or  America  and  avoiding  their  errors. 


The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 


^ — _  C.  The  Editors -in -Chief  are:  Daniel  Colt  Gilman.  LL.D., 

President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Tjniversity  (1876- 1901), ,  after- 
wards'  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington ; 
Harry  Thurston  Peck.  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  in  Colum- 
bia  University,  and  Frank  Moore  Colby.  M.A,,  late  Pro- 
^  .  fessor  in  New  York  University,  assisted  by  over  three  hundred 
eminent  scholars  as  assistants. 

.C.  It  is  written  from  an  American  standpoint  by  America’s 
foremost  scholars,  especially  for  Americans,  but  its  scope  is 

HrB  C.  Every  resource  of  modern  scholarship  has  been 

employed  to  secure  accuracy,  comprehensiveness  and 

dl  Every  article  is  complete  in  itself  and  in  addition  gives  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject  so  that  any  one  may  know  where 
to  go  for  more  extended  information  on  that  subject. 

I  C.  Undertaken  and  carried  to  completion  by  one  of  the 
^PH  oldest  and  best  known  publishing  houses  in  the  United 

Bra  States,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  literary  achievements  of 

HI  modern  times. 

L  C.  The  Important  fact  remains  that  amon^  all  the  ency« 
clopaedlas  offered  to  American  people,  there  la  none 
so  truly  American  In  Its  character,  none  whose  Infor* 
matlon  embraces  so  many  topics  or  Is  as  profusely 
Illustrated,  none  with  accurate,  authentic  Information 
brought  down  to  as  recent  a  date,  and  therefore,  none 
entitled  to  the  same  serious  consideration  by  those 
who  must  have  a  really  useful  encyclopaedia. 

C.  Let  us  send  you  .  ^ 

A  Handsome  Book  Free  cr 

H  We  will  send  to  any  one  who  is  interested,  a  handsome  80-page  book  which  tells  about 
encyclopaedias,  their  advantages  and  defects,  how  this  encyclopaedia  was  made  and 
why ;  who  made  it  and  other  interesting  things  about  it.  It  contains  maps,  full- 
page  colored  illustrations,  and  sample  pages  from  The  New  International. 

C.  If  you  have  no  encyclopaedia,  or  have  an  old,  unreliable  one,  or  have  ^ 
been  tempted  to  purchase  one  of  the  bargain  -  counter  editions,  you  ^ 
should  read  this  btJok.  ,^<1^ 

C  We  ere  not  offering  a  work  whose  only  merit  Is  Its 
cheapness.  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  at  ^  w 

Its  price  will  prove  the  best  bargain  of  your  life. 
and  the  price  la  within  your  reach  t  the  pay* 
meats  so  easy  that  any  one  can  meet  them.  \>  o  * 

DODD.  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 

372  rUtk  Avcaac.  Naw  York"  y'  ^ 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


irC]R  'KJJOfL 


LEARN 

SHORTHAND 


Miss 


BOYS 


HERPS  A 
OHAMOE  TO 


GET  THE  BEST  BASE  BALL  SUITS.  MASKS. 
MITTS.  BALLS.  BATS ,  TENNIS  OUTFITS.  GOLF 
CLUBS  made,  and  i.ooo  other  articles  in  Spal¬ 
ding’s  athletic  catalogue, 
by  getting  subscriptions  for  ^7^7 

ouTinG  X*I!vl2iI2i 

Tbe  (ke«t  Outdoor  MaipaziDC. 

DROP  us  a  postal  card,  and  w  will  promptly  aaail 

Irou  sample  copies  of  OUTING,  Spaldiatf*s  cata» 
o^^.  aud  an  outfit  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
get  what  you  want  in  a  week. 

'TU  n  ^  D  L  r  ^‘•***  Ayesse 

The  Outing  rub.  Co.,  New  York 


we  <mer  convincing  testimony  that  we  carry  out 
what  we  state.  Our  students  achieve  wonderful 
success.  We  qualify  you  In  spare  time  for  an 
Eleeirtenla  Btesknauplfeehnnleml  Ensln* 
cert  Mccknntcnl  Dmwing,  Mneklnc  vc* 
aligwn,  Ucctrlc  UffIlUac*  Electric  Me> 
turmen,  Tclepliuaya  Tcicgmpky,  Al* 
CeWm,  AHtkMcUc.  Write  our  free  80- 
page  lKK>k  for  particulars  and  testimonials. 

Flrctrtcnl  Engineer  Inniltntc, 

Tv.r^‘r  T  •>.r.  W<-€t  ‘ifrr-r-r  N>w  York 


GovernmenrPositions 

503i0  Appointmente 

opportunities  for  young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  receive  appointments  to  life 
positions  at  $840  to  $i,aoo  n  year.  If  you  desire  a  positi<m  of  this  kind 
write  tor  our  Civil  Semce  Announcement  containing  dates,  places  for 
holding  examinations,  and  questious  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

C<»LVMB1AN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 
293-98  Pm.  At.,  S.  E.  WniililiiKton,  D.  O. 


Taught  by  Expert*.  A  modem  light  line  system.  Combines  the  diree 
elcmrnt^.vimp!icity.legibiUty.bfe^y,toanextent  unknown  in  any  other 
sy  stem.  We  will  fit  you  for  pmcticnl  work  during  your  spnre  Haae  at  low 
cost.  Write  to^y  for  our  free  booklet.  **Opportanity.^*  and  complete 

information.  SnH.  riwiMM  A  Cm,  IIMII  WaiiiA  Avt..  CMcn» 


j  By  Corryapoadane*  froB  Court  BoMrtors. 

We  do  the  Uiyemt  court  reportiiig  businen  in  ttie  world  aad 
tench  the  nme  itandnrd  lyilf  we  nee.  We  make  no  fake 
claiaes;  we  teach  no  fake  ehoithaad.  Write  for  "Sncceec  Short- 
band”  and  ooi>r  of  cuarantr,  sent  free.  Waltoa,  Jaaaea  M 
Ford.  Salto  41,  11-19  Clajk  Straat,  Clat«Mto.  lU. 


Mason’s 

SutMirban 

School 


THE  CASTLE,  Tarrytown-oa-HudMO,  N.  Y. 

An  klani  acbool.  Adrantace*  of  New  York  City.  All  de- 
partmenta.  College  preparatoi^,  graduating,  and  special 
eouraea.  For  lllnatrated  circular  Z  addreaa 

Miaa  C.  a  KASON,  LUM. 


P  P  D  D  V  36th  Year 
r  Cr  n  n  I  lake  forest 

Vjr  ATT  Preparatory  and  College  Courses  /or 
an  aX  I  yotmg'womom.  Mutic,  Art,  Domestic 

AX  a  X  n#  n#  science.  Certificate  admits  to  such 
colleges  as  Smith,  Vaaaar.  WoUosloy,  etc.  Beautiful  loca¬ 
tion,  liome  care.  Well  equipped  buildings. 

Miss  Frsacet  L  Hashes.  Box  508.  Lake  Pores!,  Ill. 


STORY.WRITINQ  AND  JOURNALISM 

tmnrtt  by  mail }  short  storins  and  book  mannacripts 
crinclsoa  aad  revised;  also,  placod  on  commlttioa; 
send  for  free  booklet,  **  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT:** 
tells  bow.  Established  1895.  3,000  graduates. 

TKt  TATWXAL  PEMS  AaSMUTIOff 
•1  The  BnMwIo  loiisuanllr.  lad. 


Clrcvlar  free.  Wonderful 
eutomatio  teneher.  S  ttylee. 


TELKMHl 


tt  up.  OIMMIGRAPH 
CO..  Dept.  bC  sa  Cart, 
laaei  1^,  Hew  Terh. 


DANVILLE  Military  Institate, Ik. 

SOUTHERN  VIRQINIA 

Thorough  indiridual  training  for  college  or  business. 
D.  S.  Army  Officer  detailed.  Experienced  teachers,  com - 
fotahle.  fireproof  buildings,  gymoaBum,  cadet  band,  and 
encampment.  No  illncse  in  Uitcry  of  Sdiool.  Refetwee 
obligatory.  For  pcxapectus  write 

Box  500  '  DANVILLE.  VIRGINIA 


The  Key  to  Success 


- 1  o  N  .  - :  PIONEER  MUSIC 

PUB.C0..ISC. 


SONG-POEMS  ‘ 


ROYALTY  PAH) 

popnlarize. 


b  my  cotrespoodence  course  in 


MEMORY  TRAINING 


No  one  is  greater  inteL 
iectually  than  his  memory. 
Write  to-day  for  free, 
wonderfully  interest¬ 
ing,  illustrated 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


learnWwJ„, 

AOVERTIgMENI^ 


Worth  47  Pigeonholes  and 
Any  Number  of  Scrap-books 

This  is  the  most  complete  device  ever  invented  for  filing 
and  classifyiiift  clippings,  illustrations,  manuscripts,  and  all^ 
miscellaneous  matters  >^ich  some  time  or  other  you  will  want 
without  a  moment’s  delay.  It  Is  a  savings  bank  for  infor¬ 
mation— a  clearing-house  for  valuable  material  which  is  often 
mislaid  or  lost.  Each  folder  shows  what  it  contains.  Espe¬ 
cially  useful  to  business  men  because  it  occupies  a  convenient 
corner  in  the  desk— never  in  the  way,  always  at  hand.  | 

Your  Last  Chance  to  Get  One 

The  Desk  Cabinet  is  a  genuine  Library  Filing  Cabinet, 
never  before  made  in  desk  size,  and  h.ns  sold  from  #15.00  to 
$50.00  in  larger  sizes.  This'  special  Cabinet  has  never  been 
sold.but  has  dmii  given  away  to  yearly  subscribers  to  SYSTEM, 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  Man  of  Affairs.  This  S|«cial 
Offer  we  are  about  to  withdraw.  In  all  probability  this  will  be 
its  last  appearance  in  Everybody’s  Magazine.  If  you  sub¬ 
scribe  to  SYSTEM  now  you  can  get  a  Desk  Cabinet 

Free  with  Your  Name  in  Gold 

But  valuable  as  the  Cabinet  is,  SYSTEM  is  a  hundrerlfold  ' 
more  valuable.  It  is  essential  to  business  success.  It  tells 
everv  month  the  short  cuts  that  make  more  business  possible — 
the  business  tricks  that  save  time.  X)0  or  more  imges  of 
indispensable  information.  The  regular  reading  of  SYSTEM 
will  solve  your  business  perplexities — but,  in  addition,  SYS¬ 
TEM  has  a  staff  of  experts  on  whom  you  can  call  for  special 
advice  and  help.  This  expert  service  is  absolutely  free — you 
do  not  pay  a  penny  for  it. 

SYSTEM 

Edited  by  A.  W.  SHAW 

is  published  monthlv.  It  is  endorsed  and  subscribed  for  by 
thousands  of  the  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  Every  issue  contains  information  which  would 
cost  thousands  of  dollars  if  procured  in  any  other  way. 

Regular  Departments  in  SYSTEM 

BaiMlai  a  Saks  Farce  System  la  Baakiaf 

Ortaaiiiat  aa  Advertislaf  De-  System  la  Shlppiag 

Mitmcat  Systems  tar  the  Retailer 

Oriaaiilac  a  Factary  Real  Estate  aad  lasaraacc 

Basiaeu  Carrespaadeace  System  la  Pralcssiaas 

Credit  aad  Callectiaas  Sbart  Cats  thm  Save 

Talta  la  Saleamea  The  Baalami  Maa’a  Review  • 

Saccessfal  thraafb  System  (Bleirafkical).  Aaswered  by  Experts 

The  Special  Offer — Your  Last  Chance 

We  said  the  desk  cabinet  would  cost  you  nothing.  Here 
IS  the  way.  Send  us  two  dollars  for  a  year’s  subscription  to 
SYSTEM  and  we  will  send  you,  every  cost  prepaid,  a  cabinet 
with  your  name  in  gold  on  top.  If  you  are  already  a  subscrilier 
and  your  subscription  has  not  yet  expired  simply  order  us  to 
renew  it  for  one  year  from  its  present  date  ol  expiration  and 
we  will  send  you  a  cabinet  free.  Write  your  name  and  address 
in  the  margin  opposite;  tear  out  this  advertisement  and  mail 
It  to  us.  Inclose  the  money  and  we  will  enter  you  as  a  sub¬ 
scriber— send  you  an  expert  consultation  certiEcate  entitling 
In  free  advice — and  ship  you  the  cabinet.  Act  at  ouce. 
We  have  only  a  few  cabinets  on  hand  and  we  believe  they  will 
be  snapped  up  in  a  hurry.  ACT. 

THE  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  Per  Desk  A  CHICAGO  LONDON 


Hit  the 

Buirs'Eyc 

Success) 

by 

Edward  XPafe 


Page-Davis  students  and  graduates  who  are  making 
from  $23  to  $100  a  week  would  very  likely  still  be 
receivina  their  former  small  salaries  H  they  were  back  in 
their  old  lines. 

The  most  intellectual  man  in  the  world  could  make 
only  a  day  laborer's  wage  at  day  laborer’s  work.  Each 
division  of  busineu  has  ks  own  salary  scale. 

The  man  of  good  business  judgment  gets  into  the  line 
which  offers  the  highest  reward  for  his  services.  He 
realizes  that  k  takes  no  more  time  or  energy  to  earn 
$10,000  a  year  than  $10,  $15,  or  $20  a  week.  The 
only  difierence  is  in  choice  of  profession  and  special 
preparation. 

Page-Davis  students  drawing  from  $25  to  $100  a 
week  are  men  who  had  enou^  common  sense  and  sound 
business  judgment  to  choose  a  profession  in  which  there 
is  big  money.  This  is  the  only  vkal  respect  m  which 
they  diUer  from  smaller -salaried  men. 

You  can  do  what  they  have  done,  if  you  have  their 
judgment. 

You  certainly  cannot  advance  unleM  you  get  into  a 
line  where  advancement  is  rapid. 

Just  compare  the  careers  of  Page-Davis  students, 
whose  salaries  have  been  doubled  and  trebled,  with 
those  of  their  former  companions,  who  are  still  back  in 
the  store,  office,  shop,  or  factory,  not  far  from  where 
they  started.  One  of  our  students  was  a  telegraph 
operator,  on  $50  a  month — he  now  makes  $100  a 
month  and  doesn’t  work  half  as  hard.  Another  was  a 
dry-goods  clerk,  receiving  $7  a  week — his  income  is 
now  over  $4,000  a  year.  Still  another  spent  five  years 
in  stenographic  positions,  and  had  reached  a  salary  of 
$16  a  week — his  salary  m  an  advertising  man  is  to-day 
$5,000  a  year.  These  are  but  ordinary  instances — 
we  have  hundreds  of  students  from  all  lines  doing 
equally  well. 

We  will  teach  you  this  business  thoroughly  and 
practically,  by  mail.  It  will  place  you  where  k  has 
placed  hundreds  of  others — in  a  highly  remunerative 
I  piotkion.  This  is .  the  best  time  to  .enroll,  because  you 
will  now  receive,  as  a  gift  with  your  enrollment,  the 
complete  $15  Advertising  Encyclopedia,  in  four  volumes. 

Write  at  once  for  our  beautiful  new  prospectus,  just 
iuued,  which  will  lay  the  profession  and  its  opportunities 
plainly  before  you.  We  will  also  send  you  photo* 
graph,  contents,  and  descriptive  matter  of  the  Advertising 
Encyclopedia  and  a  late  list  of  our  emplo3red  students 
wh<^  salaries  have  been  doubled  and  trebM  since  they 
first  read  our  adverdsement  as  you  are  now  doing  and 
sent  in  their  inquiry.  Address  us : 

PAGE-DAVIS  COMPANY 

Address  i  Salts  (M,  N  Wabash  Aveaac,  CHICAQO 

Either  Office  (  Saitt  bM,  IM  Nassaa  Strati,  NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


BOYS  h^MCfl^EY: 

fbrhVci<:Axti^^  > 


WHAT  would  you  do  this  summer  if  you 
bsd  the  money  ?  Go  csmping,  fishing, 
go  to  the  country  or  sesshore?  If  the  Isck 
of  money  is  the  only  thing  that  stsnds  in 
the  wsy,  don’t  let  thst  stop  you.  You  csn 
mske  enough  money  between  now  snd  vscs- 
tion  time  to  have  sU  kinds  of  fun  this 
Summer.  How  f  Sell 

THE  SHTUIWiHY 
EVENING  POST 

after  school  hours  on  Fridays  and  Satur¬ 
days.  That’s  how  thousands  of  boys  made  money  for  vacation  fun  last  year — that's 
bow  they  keep  themselves  in  pocket  money  all  year  ’round.  The  work  is  easy,  too. 
We  will  show  you  how  to  go  shout  it  and  supply  you  with  everything  you  need  for  start¬ 
ing  in  business  st  once.  THIS  INCLUDES  TEN  COPIES  OF  THE  POST-FREE. 

Use  Mr  kMklrt  “  Whm  Mika  Urntj.”  AttK  ym  h»M  mI4  fb*  Fm*!  st  t«  tt*  w»r  7M  vm  kar*  th*  mmit  to  tar  Snttar  , 
WPSUMtovtalMaUrcto*.  tatayivtaMnta»totB»Mitor«fetto»».v»S*to,f  ms  Mtar  >?!«■».  tawtall  Mtto,  watotoa,  «to.  Ata  i 

“toUdlr  11^  BXTRA  CASH  PRIZBS  BACH  MONTH  A 

TO  BOYS  WHO  DO  GOOD  WORK 

FaitW  thUMBtr  tmHmSta  tcri  vta  itart  aut  vMk.  SaSa't  rM  kattoc  wrtto  aa  totayt 

TBi  ovans  PUBUsxnic  oonrainr.  ut*  arch  stnat,  nrtiasaiakii 


THE  ONLY  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  OF 

CoUese^ons0 

These  collections  contain  the  songs  ac¬ 
tually  sung  at  each  institution.  They  include 
all  the  favorite  glee  club  and  the  rousing 
football  songs,  many  of  which  have  been 
passed  down  to  the  present  classes  by  ear 
alone  and  appear  here  in  print  for  the  first 
time.  lilach  book  is  handsomely  bound  in 
serviceable  cloth. 

Harvard  University  Songs,  Illustrated,  $1.50 

Tech  Songs  .  . . 1.25 

Colombia  University  Songs .  .  •  .  1.25 

NkOTPAID 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

0.  a.  Dirtoo  a  oo.  j.  i.  omo*  a  oo. 

■MrTwfc  rkmaorkii 

LTOI  a  nALT,  Oktew* 

Order  of  your  kooM  dealer  or  tke  oboee  booeee 


Visit  the 

LEWIS  &  CLARK 
EXPOSITION 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  to  October,  1905 

but  don’t  forfet  to  buy 
your  tickets  to  read 

One  Way  Through 

California 

You  win  reeret  h  if  you  miss 

Mt.  Shasu  and  Sacramento  Valley 
San  Francisco  and  Golden  Gate 
Yosemite  Valley  and  Big  Trees 
Santa  Cruz  and  Paso  Robles 
Del  Monte  and  Monterey  Bay 
Sanu  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

OFFERS 

Special  Rates 

Beautifuny  fllustrsted  books  and  other 
Cskfonus  Mterstnre  of  sfents. 

Inquire 

BOSTON,  170  Waihinctos  St.  PHILADE1.PHIA.  63a  Chestaul  SC. 

NEW  roRa{  Baltimore  { 

SYRACUSE,  •xa  W«  WMbUiftM  St. 
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Practical  Life  Insurance 

( SAVING 

Combining  INVESTMENT  is  Found  in  the 

( PROTECTION 

FIVE  YEAR  DIVIDEND  POLICY 

Issued  by 

The  Prudential 


The  Premium  is  Low. 

No  Restriction  as  to  Residence,  Travel  or  Oc¬ 
cupation. 

Policy  is  Non-forfeitable  after  the  first  year,  that 
is,  if  Premium  is  not  paid  the  Policy  is  kept 
in  force  for  a  time  specified  in  the  Contract. 

Liberal  Loans  are  made  on  the  Policy  alter 
three  years  (two  years  on  Endowments) . 

Liberal  Non-forfeitable  Provisions : 

Automatically  Extended  Insurance, 

Paid-Up  Insurance, 

Cash  Surrender  Values, 

All  guaranteed  in  the  Policy. 

Policy  provides  for  a  Life /ncome  to  Coupon 

Beneficiary  (if  an  Endowment,  wuhont  com- 

to  the  Insured  while  living  and  muting  myself  to 

Beneficiary  afterwards).  any  mction,  i  shall 

^  be  glad  to  receive  free, 
specimen  of  Five  Year 
Dividend  Whole  Life  Policy. 


Cash  Dividends 

end  of  each  Five  Year 

Period  and  may  be  taken  In  Cash,  used  to  reduce  J 
Premium,  or  to  increase  Insurance.  ^ 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America  . 

laeorporatsd  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  Now  J  sraoy 
Hmc  Offlcc,Newgrk.N.J.  JOHN  P.  DRYDEN,  Pres.  ^  u 


Marne . Age. 


^  Occupation .  Dept-  31 

If  a  Specimen  Endowment  or  Limited  Payment  Policy 
is  desired, specify  instead  of  “Whole  Life.’* 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Klagazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Truth  will  Come  Out 

Under  Pressure. 


Some  (many)  men  and  women  lie  to  themselves — 
“Coffee  doesn’t  hurt  me” — smother  over  the  daily  wound, 
charge  the  aches  and  ails  and  growing  disease  to  this  or  that, 
but  stick  to  the  coffee.. 

Old  Dame  Natui^  ;  strike  back  a  little  harder  each 
week.  She  is  patient  undi^  the  daily  ,  attacks  of  coffee,  but 
she  will  keep  hitting  harder  ^d  ha^er  until  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  or  worse  appears. 

The  truth  will  come  out  when  you  finally  con-; 
elude  to  test  it  and  leave  off  coffee  10  days  and  use 


POSTUM 


riease  mention  Everybody’*  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertUcr*. 
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AMERICA’S  SPEEDWAY  OF  FINANCE 

“TRIAL  TRACK"  OF  TRANSPORTATION— THE  PATHWAY 
ON  WHICH  EVERY  ADVANCE  IN  TRANSPORTATION, 

OF  PERSON  AND  SOUND,  HAS  TRAVELED  TO  SUCCESS 


The  deep  and  widespread  interest 
excited  by  the  completion  of  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  Electric 
Railway,  connecting  those  cities,  has  naturally 
led  to  curiosity  concerning  the  methods  and 
conditions  under  which  this  monumental 
success  was  conceived,  built,  and  put  to  a 
test  strenuous  enough  to  demonstrate  for  all 
time  its  value. 

Of  the  nine  cities  of  the  world  with  popula¬ 
tions  in  excess  of  1,000,000  each,  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Electric  Railway 
system  connects  the  two  nearest,  as  shown 
by  the  following:  London  to  Paris,  290 
miles;  Berlin  to  Vienna,  431;  London  to 
Berlin,  722;  Paris  to  Berlin,  731;  New  York 
to  Chicago,  837;  Paris  to  Vienna,  852;  Berlin 
to  St.  Petersburg,  1,084;  New  York  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  88. 

On  completion  of  the  electric  railway  tun¬ 
nel,  now  building  under  the  North  River, 
the  crowning  triumph  of  the  “trial  track  of 
transportation”  will  have  been  achieved. 

This  title  has  been  bestowed  on  the  stretch 
of  eighty-eight  miles  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  that  spans  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  For  on  this  identical  path  has  been 
the  proving-ground  of  every  method  for 
annihilation  of  space  and  distance  from  the 
day  of  road-coaching  until  to-day.  From 
experimental  dreams  to  successful  actuality, 
it  has  been  the  speedway  of  travel  for  person 
and  sound. 

John  Butler,  away  back  in  1756,  chose 
this  “trial  track  of  transportation”  for  the 
first  practical  demonstration  in  this  country 
of  the  relay  stage 
coach  as  a  common 
carrier.  He  brought 
Philadelphia  and 
New  York  within 
three  days  of  each  other — and  earned  a 
fortune. 

Along  this  same  route  Colonel  Robert  L. 
Stevens,  in  1832,  constructed  his  Camden  & 
Amboy  railroad,  the 
first  real  railway  in 
America,  and  taught 
the  Western  hemis¬ 
phere  a  new  lesson  in  commercial  development 
Morse,  in  1854,  experimented  with  a  wire 
strung  between  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
with  gross  receipts  of  $300  for  the  first 


year;  but  communication  by 
electric  telegraph  did  not  be- 
come  a  paying  commercial  5^1 

proposition  until  New  York 
was  connected  with  Philadelphia  in  1857. 

The  long-distance  telephone  had  to  prove 
its  usefulness  over  these  identical  eighty -eight 
miles  before  the  business  world  or 
the  investing  public  would  give  it 
serious  consideration.  These  two 
cities  were  able  to  “hello”  in  1885, 
two  years  before  any  other  large 
cities  were  ’phoning  to  each  other,  and  seven 
years  before  New  York  could  talk  with 
Chicago. 

Such  conditions  have  evolved  the  New 
York  and  Phila- 


Railway  as  a  mat- 

ter  of  course,  and  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the 
commercial  history  of  this  extraordinary  ‘strip.’ 

There  has  been  a  reason  for  all  this.  Prog¬ 
ress,  like  the  electric  current,  follows  the  lines 
of  least  resistance — merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  largest  capability  connects 
with  the  best  opportunity  by  a  law  of  natural 
election. 

From  the  view-point  of  the  transportation 
expert,  the  “strategic”  position  of  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Railway  is  unique 
and  unequaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Statistics  of  the  “trial  track”  are  well- 
nigh  staggering.  At  one  terminus  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  3,437,200;  at  the  other,  1,293,697; 
between  them  Jersey  City,  with  200,000  in¬ 
habitants;  Newark,  246,000;  Elizabeth,  52,- 
200;  Plainfield,  20,000;  Perth  Amboy,  17,- 
700;  Rahway,  8,000;  New  Brunswick,  20,- 
000;  Trenton,  75,000;  Burlington,  11,000; 
Camden,  76,000 — 4,730,987  in  the  termini, 
and  889,300  in  the  interlying  cities,  taking  no 
account  whatever  of  the  thousands  in  smaller 
towns  and  villages. 

Here,  then,  on  a  direct  line  of  eighty-eight 
miles,  or  immediately  tributary  to  it,  are  to 
be  found,  approximately,  6,000,000  persons, 
or  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
United  States.  For  every  mile  an  average 
of  60,000  persons. 

Ten  years  ago  the  total  population  along 
these  eighty-eight  miles  was  less  than  4>ooo,- 
000,  or  an  average  of  about  45,000  per  mile. 
At  the  same  rate  of  increase  the  census  of 
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1910  should  show  9,cx»,ooo  population, 
103^000  to  the  mile. 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Electric 
Railway,  however,  is  not  built  on  “futures.” 
Contrary  to  the  early  experience  with  steam 
railroad  construction,  this  project  has  no 
“region  to  develop,”  nothing  to  wait  for. 
The  business  is  “made.”  Six  millions  of 
people  occupying  fifteen  cities  in  an  area  less 
than  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  a  dozen 
in  width — six  millions  of  the  most  progressive 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  a  region  teem¬ 
ing  with  industries  and  fed  by  richest  garden- 
lands  in  the  world — require  quicker,  cheaper, 
and  better  means  of  intercommunication 
than  in  the  past. 

Present  conditions  differ  from  those  that 
brought  out  the  stage  coach,  the  canal,  and 
the  steam  railroad  only  in  the  degree  of  their 
greater  demand  on  genius.  The  figures 
mount  higher,  but  the  problem  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  which  has  confronted  the 
captains  of  transportation  at  each  successive 
penod. 

The  traffic  of  the  “trial  track”  has  burst 
its  bounds  again.  That  is  all.  Again  the 
eyes  of  the  business  world  as  well  as  investing 
public  are  directed  toward  the  latest  and  im¬ 
portant  mode  of  transportation  along  the 
“Trial  Track.”  Two  of  the  best-equipped 
steam  railways  in  the  world,  operating  great 
trains  hourly,  are  unable  to  meet  the  record- 
breaking  demands  of  these  eighty -eight  miles. 

The  two  steam  railroads  are  carrying 
1,500,000  round-trip  passengers  annually  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities  at  (4.00  each.  The 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  is  equipped  for  i  ,000,000  round  trips  the 
first  year  at  $2.25  each.  A  portion  of  this 
business  doubtless  will  be  deflected  from  the 
|6/>oo/x»  traffic  of  the  steam  roads.  Much 
of  it  will  be  entirely  new  business  created  by 
the  reduced  fare  and  the  attractive  frequenc}’ 
of  the  light-running  electric  trains.  Ninety 
such  trains  daily  will  be  required  to  meet  this 
very  conservative  estimate  of  i  ,000,000  round 
trips  a  year. 

Through  passenger  traffic,  however,  is 
merely  one  phase  of  this  proposition.  With¬ 
out  carrying  a  single  passenger  from  one 
terminus  to  the  other,  this  line  already  is  on 
a  paying  basis  as  a  result  of  strictly  local 
business. 

The  possibilities  of  local  traffic  are  unlimit¬ 
ed.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  scores  of 
small  roads  that  electric  transit  for  short  dis¬ 
tances  is  a  serious  competitor  to  steam  rail¬ 
roads.  Many  (ff  the  latter  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw  portions  of  schedules. 


ow-ing  to  the  inroads  of  the  electric  competi¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  convenience  of  time  and  econ¬ 
omy. 

Freight  possibilities  of  the  future  have  not 
l)een  included  in  the  traffic  estimate.  In  the 
transportation  of  express  and  mail  matter, 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  will  begin  at  once  to  compete  with  the 
steam  roads.  Low  rates,  with  rapid  and 
frequent  ser\ice,  insure  an  express  business 
of  incalculable  magnitude. 

Electric  railroads  have  followed  three  lines 
o  f  development, 
each  distinct  but 
allied  to  the  other 
two.  First,  the 
city  senice,  which 
spread  and  grew 
enormously,  and  is 
still  increasing; 
second,  the  subur- 
l>an  lines  connect¬ 
ing  or  forming  a 
part  of  the  city  or 
townsj’stems;  and 
third,  the  interur- 
ban  lines  connect¬ 
ing  the  towns  and  cities  and  acting  in 'com¬ 
bination  with  the  other  two.  Statistics  show 
that,  while  the  local  systems  have  thrived 
and  grown  enormously,  the  greatest  devel¬ 
opment  in  electric  roads  at  present  is  along 
the  lines  of  suburban  and  interurban  ser¬ 
vice,  the  interurban  system  showing  the 
greatest  growth  of  the  three  classes  during 
recent  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  fig¬ 
ures  showing  the  increase  of  this  modem 
form  of  transportation.  The  Railway  Age 
states  that  the  mileage  of  electric  lines  has 
increased  187.85  per  cent,  since  1890,  and 
that  the  number  of  passengers  has  increased 
during  that  time  137.94  per  cent. 

The  electric  roads  have  proved  an  enor¬ 
mously  profitable  investment  to  those  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  rising  tide. 

The  financial  part  ^  this  undertaking 
affords  another  striking  study.  It  Is  a  won¬ 
derful  tribute  to  the  sagacity  of  its  sponsors, 
the  banking  house  of  A.  N.  Chandler  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  To-day 
the  financial  world  concedes  the  triumph 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  this  conservative 
house. 

This  firm  was  the  first  in  the  early  days 
of  electric  railways  to  discern  the  great  possi¬ 
bilities  of  interurban  electric  railway  transit, 
and  while  other  financial  magnates  ddiber- 
ated,  they  grasped  the  (^portunity  offered 
by  this  enterprise. 
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Aitcr  the  first  package 
you  always  want  more 


There’s  nothing  that  lures  you  on  like  the  spice 
that’s  in  a  ZU  ZtX.  It’s  simply  irresistible.  a 


Ginger  Snaps 


Zu  Zd- 
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Linen— Glass— China-Silver 

— EVERYTHING  for  the  well  appointed  table  should 
be  washed  w  ith 

PEARLINE 

The  Choicer  the  article  the  Greater  the  need  of 
PEARLINE’S  gentle,  yet  effective  way  of  washing. 
Intelligent  and  thrifty  women  are  those  most 


Enthusiastic  about  Pearline 


Prarline 

Keeps 

Glass 

Brilliant 


\  .  \ 


iVarline 

Keeps 

Linen 

Fresh 
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Summer  Suits  ’^,,’75 

Everything  Made  to  Order  -  Nothing  Ready  Made  Vr  LAJ 

Our  Fashion  Catalogue  shows  you  how  your  Summer  costumes  should 
look,  and  how  they  will  look  if  you  let  us  make  them  for  you 


Ovrr  ISO  beautiful  illustrations  show  the  st'^es 
that  are  now  being  worn  by  fashionable  New  York 
women — the  most  correct  dressers  in  the  world. 

A  request  brings  the  catalogue,  and  with  it  samples 
from  our  stock  of  over  500  different  varieties  of  the 
choicest  materials. 

With  the  aid  of  our  catalogue  and  samples  you 
can  choose  style  and  material  with  more  certainty  of 
satisfaction  than  if  you  bought  at  home. 

We  know  positively  that  we  can  fit  you  as  we 
have  thousands  of  others — thousands  who  mail  us 
their  orders  year  after  year.  What  wc  have  done  fw 
them  we  can  do  for  you. 

Aa  wc  guarantee  to  fit  you  or  refund  your 
money  what  possible  risk  do  you  take? 

OHIRT-WAIST  SUITS.  Made  without  linina—ddighlfulljr 
cool.  Novehies  in  plaits  and  sbirriiigs.  Made  to  aider  of 


Mohairs,  Henriettas,  Lansdownes,  etc. 
Taffetas,  Pongees,  Pesu  de  Soie, 


$6  to  $20 
$12  to  $25 


'T'AILOR  -  MADE  SUITS.  Ideal  for  all  around  wear. 
^  Correct  styles  for  all  occasions.  Over  6S  new  desians 
shown  in  our  catalogue.  Made  to  order,  $7.50  to  $25 

QILK  COSTUMES.  Catalogue  shows  33  new  designs — 
fashionable,  elegant.  Pijces  lower  than  for  ready-mades. 

Made  to  order,  $12  to  $25 

T  ONG  COATS.  Always  in  good  form  for  traveling  and 
general  outdoor  wear.  No  wardrobe  complete  without 
one.  Made  to  order  of  Mohair,  Brilliantine,  etc. 

$7.50  to  $18 

JACKETS.  Original  designs.  Jaunty  plaited  and  strapped 
models  very  popular.  Made  to  order  of  Coverts,  Venetians, 
and  50  other  sty  lish  fabrics,  $5.75  to  $15 

CEPARATE  SKIRTS.  Perfect  fit  around  hips;  graceful 
“  hang,”  and  flare  at  bottom.  Made  to  order  of  Broad¬ 
cloths,  Eoiiennes,  Silks,  Serges,  Tweed,  and  novelty  mixtures, 

$3.50  to  $12 

T3AIN  COATS.  Afford  protection  to  your  wardrobe;  very 
dressy  and  stylish,  too.  Made  to  order  of  Cravenettes  and 
other  rain-proof  materials,  $9.75  to  $18 

CILK  COATS.  Extremely  chic  and  of  the  very  latest  styles. 
^  Handsome  lace  collars,  accordion  plaitings,  silk  appliques. 
Of  Taffeta,  Pongee,  Peau  de  Soie,  Cloth  of  Gold,  etc.  To  your 
measure,  |10  tO  $20 

WE  PREPAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES  TO 
ANY  PART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


AA/'C'  Q17'NT^  T71?T7'I7  to  any  part  of  the  United  states  our  Samnter  Catalogue  showing  | 
TV  Ca  Ay  Sr  rvCaCa  |j,e  latest  New  York  Fashions,  a  large  aasortraent  of  Samples  of  1 

the  Newest  Materials,  and  simple  directions  for  taking  measurements  correctly.  Write  tor  them  to-  1 
day.  Mention  colors  desired  and  whether  you  wish  samples  for  a  tailor-made  suit,  silk  costume,  shirt-  I 
waist  suit,  skirt,  jacket,  or  rain  coat. 


J  NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO. 

^  Mail  Orders  Only 


119  and  121  West.  23d  Street,  New  York 

No  Agents  or  Branches 


Established  17  Years 
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Special  $30.00  Ostermoor 
French  Edge  Mattresses 

AT  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN  PRICE  OF  $1*8.50 

A  SURPLUS  lot  of  especially  fine  French  Edge  Osterinoor  Mattresses  of  txtra  ihtckme-^, 
extra  weight,  and  exceptional  softness,  in  the  highest  grade  coverings,  regular  price 
being  $30.00,  will  be  closed  oat  regardless  of  cost,  to  make  room  for  regal  r 
stock,  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $18.50  each. 


The  mattresses  are  all  full  double-bed  size,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  6  feet  4  inches  long,  in  two  part,, 
with  round  comers,  five-inch  inseamed  borders,  and  French  Rolled  Edges,  exactly  like  illustration. 

The  filling  is  especially  selected  Ostermoor  sheets,  all  hand-laid,  and  closed  within  ticking  entirely  by 
hand  sewing,  l^ttresses  weigh  60  lbs.  each,  15  lbs.  more  than  regular,  and  are  far  softer  and  much  mo.'e 
luxuriously  comfortable  than  regular. 

The  coverings  are  of  extra  fine  quality,  beautiful  Mercerized  French  Art  Twills — pink,  blue  or  yellow, 
both  plain  and  figured,  or  high-grade,  dust-proirf  Satin  Finish  Ticking,  striped  in  linen  effect;  also  the  goid 
old-fa^ioned  blue  and  white  stripe  Herring-bone  ticking. 

Mattresses  are  built  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner  by  our  most  expert  specialists,  and  represeiit. 
in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  celebrated  OSTERMOOR  merit  of  Excellence,  being  the  very  soft^  mat¬ 
tress  we  can  n^e,  and  are  a  rare  bargain  both  in  price  and  quality. 

Price,  $18.50  Each 


,  We  pay  Transportation  Charges  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Only  while  they  last;  first  come,  first  served.  The  opportunity  to  secure  same  is  limited. 
Samples  of  Ticking  mailed  on  request — if  you  take  the  risk  of  all  being  sold. 
Terms  of  sale:  Cash  in  advance;  none  sent  C.  O.  D. 


Nora Ottemoor  Mattrcttcs,  retuUr  stock,  same  size,  two  patts,  cost  fit;  to 
each.  They  have  Cour-ioch  border,  srcich  4{  lbs.,  aod  are  covered  with  A.C  A. 
Tickiaa.  These  French  Edce  Mattresses  cost  each,  tnisli  fell  two  iachn 

thicker,  weich  is  lbs.  more,  have  round  comera— soft  Rolled  £dtea— chiae  diamoi  d 
tnfts— and  beautiful  hith-crade  6ne  quality  coveriafs,  and  are  much  softer  and  Ur 
more  resilieot.  Even  if  you  do  not  wish  a  maurem  now  you  should  kaow  all  about 
the  **  Ostermoor  **  and  its  superiority  to  hair  in  health,  comfort  and  economy.  Sei  d 
your  name  on  a  postal  for  our  free  descriptive  book,  **  The  Test  of  Time,”  a  varitab.e 
work  of  art.  i|6  paces,  in  two  colors,  profusely  illustrated,  it’s  well  urorth  arbile. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY' 

107  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Acency:  The  Ideal  Beddinc  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


Wbea  ordering,  plemae  etmte  first,  second  and  even  third  choice  of  coior  oi  covering,  in  case 
mU  you  iike  are  aiready  soid,  as  there  may  he  no  time  tor  correspondence. 

Please  nieulion  Everybody's  Magazine  .when  you  write  to  advertisers..'  . 


with  extra  thick  hand-laid  sheeted  Osteruioor  top, 
exceptionally  resilient,  in  the  finest  grade 
of  coverings,  regulan^rke^eing^3a^^^^l^^^^^^ 
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Special  $30.00  Ostermoor 
French  Edge  Springs 


AT  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN  PRICE  OF  $18.50 


SURPLUS  lot  of  especially  fine  French  Edge  Ostermoor  Upholstered  Spiral  Springs, 


These  springs  or  vnder.beds  are  all  full  double-bed  size,  and  will  fit  either  wood  or  metal  bedsteads, 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  6  fMt  2,  3  or  4  inches  long,  as  may  be  needed ;  have  round  comers,  inseamed  borders, 
and  French  Rolled  Stitched  Edges. 

They  are  unusually  soft  and  resilient,  contain  seventy-two  extra  heavy  Bessemer  Steel  Spirals,  set  in 
stoutly  made  boxed  wood  frames,  diamond  laced  to  double  coil  rattan  spring  edge,  with  extra  padding 
stitched  through  webbing,  exactly  like  spring  shown  in  illustration. 

French  Edge  Top  Filling  of  especially  selected  Ostermoor  Sheets,  all  hand  laid  and  closed  within  ticking 
entirely  by  hand  sewing,  contains  15  lbs.  more  than  regular,  and  is  far  softer  and  much  more  luxuriously  comfortable. 

They  match  in  workmanship,  quality,  style  and  pattern  of  covering,  our  beautiful  $30.00  French  Edge 
Mattresses,  exquisitely  Bishioned  in  the  daintiest  possible  manner,  fully  worthy  the  Ostermoor  Mattress,  being 
built  in  that  unsurpassable  Ostermoor  way,  everlastingly  good,  and  are  absolutely  the  best  spring  or  under -bed 
possible  to  be  obtained. 

Price,  $18.50  Each 


We  pay  Transportation  Charges  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Only  while  they  last;  first  come,  first  served.  The  opportunity  to  secure  same  is  limited. 
Samples  of  Ticking  mailed  on  request — if  you  take  the  risk  of  all  being  sold. 
Terms  of  sale:  cash  in  advance;  none  sent  C.  (>.  1>. 


Wbeu  ordering  Springe,  be  eure  end  etate  whether  tor  WOOD  or  METAL 
BEDSTEADS;  we  have  them  eepeclally  adapted  tor  either  kind. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY 

107  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency:  The  Ideal  Bedding  Company,  lad.,  Montreal. 


Nora:- -Ostermoor  Springs,  regular  stock,  same  size,  covered  with  A  C.  A.  Tick¬ 
ing.  containing  one-third  lest  Ostermoor  sheeted  top  filling,  cost  $10.00  each.  These 
French  Edge  Springs  cost  $30.00.  finish  full  two  inches  thicker,  luve  fifteen  pounds 
mure  Ostermoor  Top  Filling,  round  comers,  soft  rolled  edges,  special  tempered 
steel  springs,  and  beautiful  high-grade  fine  quality  coverings,  and  are  dust-proof, 
vermin-proof,  very  much  softer  and  decidedly  more  "springy.”  Even  if  you  do  not 
wish  a  Spring  now,  you  should  know  all  about  the  “Ostermoor”  and  its  superiority 
lo  all  others,  in  everlasting  comfort  and  economy.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for 
r  free  descriptive  book,“Built  for  Sleep,”  illustrating  Brass  and  Metal  Etedsteads, 
wonderful  divans,  beautiful  cushions,  and  other  Ostermoor  products  well  worth  while. 
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IT’S  ALL  in  the  BELLOWS 


The  pianist  produces  his  effecb  upon  the  piano  by  means  of  muscular  force,  exerted  I 
by  his  hngers^  trained  by  long  years  of  persistent  practice.  I 

In  the  piano-player  air  takes  the  place  of  muscle ;  that  is.  the  mechanical  hngers  of  the  | 
piano-player  are  actuated  by  air. 

The  bellows,  which  furnishes  the  motive  power,  must  be  exceedingly  sensitive,  so  that 
the  force  of  each  stroke  of  the  mechanical  bngers  upon  the  piano  ke3rs  can  be  perfectly  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  pressure  of  the  feet  upon  the  pedals. 

The  bellows  must  provide  the  performer  at  all  times  with  a  reserve  power  which  will 
enable  him  to  accent  a  note ;  to  swing  instantly  from  the  softest  pianissimo  to  the  heaviest  fortu- 
simo  or  vice  versa,  and  which  will  permit  these  things  to  be  accomplished  with  the  least 
possible  effort. 

It  is  because  the  patented  bellows  construction  in  the  Cecilian  Piano-Player  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  performer  to  do  these  things  surely  and  easily  at  all  times  that  the  Cecilian  is 
to-day  far  superior  to  any  other  piano-player  on  the  market. 

Inside  of  the' big  operating  bellows  of  the  Cecilian  is  a  small  bellows  with  a  narrow, 
contracted  outlet.  When  the  pedals  are  worked  both  parts  of  this  compound  bellows  are 
immediately  put  into  action.  As  the  air  with  which  the  smaller  bellows  is  filled  must  escape 
into  the  larger  bellows  you  will  readily  see  that  the  large  bellows  must  Erst  be  exhausted  before 
the  small  bellows  comes  into  play. 

The  small  bellows  thus  provides  a  reserve  force  which  continues  to  operate  the 
mechanical  Engers  of  the  player  without  any  loss  of  power,  after  the  force  of  the  big  bellows  has 
been  exhausted.  .  ^ 

This  peculiar  and  patented  bellows  construction  in  the  Cecilian  gives  the  performer  the 
utmost  freedom  for  individual  expression  and  enables  him  to  produce  the  most  delicate  effects  in 
tone  coloring,  with  an  absolutely  non-mechanical  touch,  and  also  makes  it  possible  for  a  woman 
to  operate  the  Cecilian  without  fatigue. 

Vu  CecilUn  c*n  be  attached  to  any  piaaio,  juid  tmth  it  iw^one  c*n  pl»y  any  music,  ’Mthout 

previous  experience  or  musicsl  knoeutedge.  The  price  is  $250.00.  ^sy  payments  if  desired. 

Write  for  booklet- 

FARRAND  ORGAN  COMPANY.  Dept.  T 

Taris.  Frunce  DETROIT.  MICH.  Lonelon.  Eng. 


The  advertiaemenU  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  .3. 


riRCHlTECTS,  Builders,  and  ■  " 

owners  of  manufacturing  and  ^ 

commercial  buildings  everywhere 
should  send  for  The  Barrett  ; 

Specification.” 

TTiis  Booklet  is  a  most  concise  1 

and  impartial  treatise  on  the  roofing 
problem.  In  addition,  it  presents  for  in  Specification, 
your  consideration  a  Standard  Roofing  Specification. 

This  Specification  is  not  an  advertisement.  Its 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  from  the  broad  standpoint 
of  over  fifty  years’  actual  experience. 

It  exploits  no  brands,  it  expounds  no  theories. 
The  facts  only  are  there. 

It  is  a  little  X-Ray  on  a  much-discussed  subject, 
and  should  be  in  a  handy  place  on  the  desk  of  every 
Architect,  Builder,  Owner,  and  Engineer. 

Mailed  free  on  application. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicag^o,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Allegheny,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans. 


I 
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'  They  work  like  Kodaks, 


The  New 

Folding  Brownies 

Made  on  the  Kodak  System,  which  means :  No  dark-room, 
simplicity,  success  for  the  beginner. 

High  grade  achromatic  lenses,  automatic  shutters  with  iris  diaphragm 
stops,  automatic  focusing  device,  finders  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
exposures,  two  tripod  sockets. 

Use  Elastman*s  Non-Curling  Film  Cartridges. 

No.  2  Folding  Brownie  for  2^  x  3^  pictures,  $5.00. 
No.3  “  “  for3^x45<  “  9.00. 

At  all  Dealers. 


CataXogue  frre  at  the 

deaUrt  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


rieasc  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


/THE  SHOE  THAT  PROVES 
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Regal  Ankle-Fit  Oxfords 
are  CUSTOM  Shoes 


LENOX 


▲aklo-flt  Oxford 

A  fitU  t09  and  tinighi 
Co^fert  a»d  graca  ar« 
rnwhlsOTlx  thto  nwlal.  A 
ptHsct  ttotf  fcr  trard  awl 
gtawal  ««ar. 

TCX-As  aiustfawd.  Ox* 
ferd,  taca  Paitar  ^ 

IcatW.  tiff*  tA— czcept  bl»> 
cbcv  col,  RumcC  Kiae  Cstf.  TBS— 

Same,  exc^  hijfh  woe.  ^IWhny  l-f  -aier 
I  layofted  r^t<^  tfather.  Style  7B1 
I  ezcg;^  high  shoe.  Black  Kiag  Kkl. _ 


You  can  buy  Regal  shoes  by  mail, 
and  secure  the  same  personal 
attention  as  in  one  of  the  stores ; 
you  ate  sure  of  a  perfect  fit; 
you  take  no  risk— satisfaction  is 
guaranteed  or  your  money*  re¬ 
turned  on  request. 


V  Kegml  tboc*  ue  ddiTmd.  rairisg*  preneld,  uy- 
wkm  la  the  UaitRl  Stain  or  Cai>a<la,  Mnico,  Cuba, 
Fofto  Rico.  HawaUaa  and  Phflipptee  Iilandi ;  alw 
Goraaay.  Japaa,  Norway  aad  all  polats  corcr^  by 
tka  Parcra  Pan  Syatani,  on  rocrl[>t  of  $S.TB  per  pair. 
{Tbe  eatra  tS  ceali  la  for  delivery.] 


REGAL  SHOE  CO.*  Inc..  Mail-Order  Departments: 

PaetHT  IB,  Whteaa,  Haas.  lastM. 

MCTOK.  MAM.,  «U  * - M.,  ear.  MM  nw  TOBX  OITT,  Dapt.  I,  TU  Bcaadway,  oar.  IMh  M. 

lCAIZ.-OaDBB  ■XTB-STATIOHS; 

A— aw  Market  St..  Sea  Fraadno,  Cal.  h — Ol  Canal  St.,  Now  Orican.,  La. 

B — laa  Dearborn  Sk,  cor.  Wanuagtoo,  Chicago.  111.  B— 4  Wkltetian  St..  Adaata,  Ga. 

0-f  IS  Olivo  SC.  SI.  Louio.  Mo.  Utodoa,  Eag..  E.  C..  *1  Chcapoide.  cor.  Lawrence  Laoe 

Regal  Shon  are  delivered  through  the  l.oodoB  Pen  Depaftment  toaay  part  of  tha  Uaitod  Kingdom  oa  receipt  of  IS/ B, 

as  aawas  la  artaotsal  etttaa.  IaiSmS  ntaU  ahta  hnalataa  la  tha  world. 


Pleaae  mention  Everybody’i  Magaxiiie  when  you  write  to  advertiser^ 


The  outfit  consists  of  one  triple  silver  plated  holder  and  twelve  double-edged  wafer  blades,  in  a  morocco 
velvet  lined  case.  These  wonderful  blades  are  tempered  so  hard  by  our  secret  process  that  they  must  be 
ground  with  Diamond  Dust,  and  so  perfectly  sharpened  that  every'one  will  give  from  ten  to  fifty  delightfi ', 
velvety  shaves  without  stropping.  Thousands  of  unsolicited  letters  testify  to  this.  Here  is  one  of  then  . 

OMstts  SalM  Ce.,  New  Yatit.  Gcotlcnlel>^— I  bousht  one  of  roar  niora  Uet  September  and  I  would  not  lell  it  for  many  timet  itt 
value  if  I  could  not  set  another.  In  fact  it  it  the  only  rator.  I  have  asad  aaa  Maoit  aiztjr>twe  tiaaas  amd  aai  sttU  atlas  it.  We 
have  a  chain  of  lb  banka  and  acveral  of  our  boys  have  bought  the  rator  from  teeing  mine.  Retpectf  ully. 

L.  GaaBNwooD,  Auditor  Fanacrt'  Loan  ft  Trutt  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
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400  SHAVES 

WIXHOUT  STROPPING 

is  a  low  average  of  the  number  of  shaves  that  can  be  secured  with  a 


The  circular  illustrations  shown  here  are 
exact  reproductions  of  photographs  made 
under  the  microscope  by  Prof.  \V.  J.  G.  l.and 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Same  lens  and 
conditions  used  on  both  razor  blades. 

Note  the  perfectly  true  edge  of  the  QiUette 
Blade.  The  other  illustration  was  not  from  a 
bad  razor  but  from  the  best  obtainable  bi 
dally  use 


Stl»  Snlvrrsl^  of  <EI|Uaga 
Dept,  of  Botany. 

Painler-Tobey- Jones  Co^  April  M,  ItM. 

Mr. Geo.  J.  Kendall,  diicago.  III. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  lending  proofs  of  cdgei  of  a  higli 
grade  ordinary  shaving  rasorand  the  QUMta  Blada  at  t 
maniificalion  of  IMS  diameters  (in  mpular  languagr 
l.44a,tM  times.)  Negatives  were  made  from  Spence 
obiective  4mm.  focal  length  and  Numerical  Aperiutr 
•.M;  and  Zeiss  Ocular  8. 

You  will  note  that  the  nuaserical  aperture  ia  a  high  one. 
thus  making  the  test  a  severe  one  for  both  blades.  Advise 
me  of  receipt  of  proofs.  Trustiiig  they  will  serve  your 
purpose,  I  am,  youra  very  truly.  Prof.  W.  J.  G.  Lani  . 


uaiiy  use  ,  purpose,  I  am,  youn  very  truly.  Prof.  W.  J.  G.  Lani  . 

The  edges  of  these  two  razor  blades  have  not  been  retouched  in  any 
way,  but  are  exactly  as  they  appear  under  the  microscope  at  1200  diami 
ters.  The  ordinary  razor  was  one  that  was  stropped  in  the  most  scientific 
manner  while  the  Qlllette  was  selected  at  random  from  a  dozen  blades 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor;  he  can  procure  it 
for  yon.  Write  for  our  interesting  booklet  which  explains  our  thirty  day- 
f ree  trial  offer.  Most  dealers  make  this  offer ;  if  yours  don't,  we  wilL 

vKi.  1.  .1.  .  »  ..  ■  CHUrllr  (Dimt|tatm. 

TWf  bcuct  she  ef  Cillcttc  Blade.  |102  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York 

RtferciKXS:  Any  one  of  oor  I68J4I  satisfied  users  to  Jaauary  1, 1905,  oar  first  year  ii  the  aarket. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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HEAR  THE  EDISON  MINSTRELS  AT  HOME 

If  you  own  an  Edison  Phonograph,  you  can  hear  the  gems  of  minstrelsy  right  in  your 
own  living  room,  out  on  the  porch,  or  at  the  csunp.  You  can  entertain  your  friends  with  jolly 
songs,  monologues,  male  quartettes,  minstrel  ballads  and  choruses,  instrumental  solos,  up-to^Iate 
jokes,  and  funny  stories.  All  loud,  clear,  and  vividly  realistic. 

HEAR  THESE  c^INSTREL  RECORDS  FREE 


6632  U>cb  Sumy  March _ ...... _ Eidaoa  Baad 

8644  Dowa  TeaacMee  Bam  Daacc — mlcaihicaig  male 
chant,  haaia  arrnii. 

6631  Alabama  Miaatreii— iatrodaciaa  BaBad.  "Dowa 
ia  Mobfla  Lang  Aao",  foaar  iloria.  aad  aaaie 

choraa  ........ _ ........ _ ... _ .... _ Miadrcli 

8641  Tm  Cel  a  Feaha*  (or  Yoa . Owaan  Banio  Trio 

7640  Rochad  ia  dm  OadU  oi  iht  Dacp . Fraak  EL  Sualey 

If  jroa  have  ao  Pkonograpli,  you  should 
lean  the  fua-provokiag  quahtiei  of  Edisoa 
Gold  Moulded  Records.  Fill  ia  and 
mail  the  coupon.  We  will  then  scskI 
you  our  New  LiU  of  Gold  Moulded 
Records,  and  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  our  aeareU  dealer,  entitling  you  lo 
hear  any  of  our  thousands  of  Records  wN^Ba 
FREE.  Edisoa  Phosuigraphs  cost 
from  $10.00  up;  Records  35c.  each 
Write  now,  before  yon  foiget  h. 

NATIONAL 

PHONOGRAPH  CO.  Hifll 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Mew  Yorl^  Chicago,  San 
cisco,  London. 

L  C,  S.  Lancuaco  Couraoa  Tansht 
by  Brltaon  Phonocraph. 


6672  Ceortia  Miaitieh— iavadaciae  "Uacle  Billy’s 

Dream'*,  iokm  aad  chorae...... _ _ _ Miaairels 

8383  Hebrew  Vaoderdie  Speirialry— ialrndiiriae  paredy 

an  "RipYaBWiaUe  wu a  Loeby  Maa’’..  Juliaa  Raaa 

81 15  CbaiarWrisrir  Nrwe  Medfey _ Male  Quarsena 

6969  My  Leila  Diaab  Lea — bare  ear  ealo,  baaio  accomp. 
6536  Bel  Sole-"  Beaamarie". 

7532  KalMeea  Mavoumeea _ Male  QuaiMIe 

6326  Ecbomol  Miailrelsy _ _ _ Mautrcli 


FiB  ia  aad  me!  tbit  coupoo- 
NATION' AL  PHONOGRAPH  CO.. 
ISLakesidt  Avt.,  Orangi,  N.  J.: 
PUau  und  mt 

Phonocraph  Catalocue 
New  Liat  of  Edison  Records 


If  you  have  a  Pkonogropk ,  pieatt  givt  it* 
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WHILE  solid  colors — blacks,  tans,  and  blues — are  alwa^’s 
in  good  taste,  neat  stripe  effects  with  a  mere  suggestion  of 
color  will  be  much  worn  this  season  by  careful  dressers. 

As  this  is  to  be  an  Oxford  season,  we  have  added  Styles  R8  and  R9 
to  our  regular  line.  These  new  effects  we  commend  to  your  taste  for 
style  and  comfort.  Made  from  finest  selected  cottons  and  designed  for 
Spring  and  Summer  wear.  Colors  guaranteed,  likewise  tit  and  wear. 

Style  R8.  Navy  Blue  ground  with  fine  White  stripes. 

Style  R9.  Navy  Blue  ground  with  fine  Rose  Pink  stripes. 

Price  of  this  half-hose,  25c.  per  pair,  or  6  pairs  in  attractive  box  $1.50. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  DEALER  TO  SUPPLY  YOU 

If  unable  to  obtain  them,  send  your  order  direct  to  us.  Goods  sent 
upon  receipt  of  price  to  any  address  in  U.  S.,  delivery  charges 
prepaid  by  us. 

SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  BEAUnPUL  OATALOOUE 

Latest  and  most  popular  styles  in  men's  hosiery.  Send  for  it, 
and  we  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  latest  effects,  as  we  are 
constantly  adding  new  styles  to  our  already  lar^e  assortment. 


NEW  STYLES  JUST  OUT 
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When  you  select  a  salesman,  do  you 
look  for  the  man  who  is  worth  one 
thousand  dollars  or  the  man  who  can 
earn  five? 


When  you  order  your  business  letter 
paper,  do  you  seek  the  cheapest  that 
‘‘will  do”  or  do  you  wish  your  letter¬ 
head — your  silent  salesman — to  assert 
the  individuality  of  your  firm;  to  give 
force  to  your  appeal;  to  demand  con¬ 
sideration  by  its  dignity  ? 


'•Look  for  the  IVater  Mark' 


costs  a  trifle  more,  of  course.  It  should, 
but  its  proportionate  cost  over  ordinary 
papers  is  very  slight. 


Write  us  on  your  present  letterhead  for 
the  Book  of  Specimens  showing  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  in  white  and  fourteen 
colors,  printed,  lithographed  and  en¬ 
graved  in  letterheads,  checks,  and  other 
business  forms ;  or,  ask  your  printer  for  it 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

The  onijr  paper  aiaker*  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 
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WILL  HAIR  GROW? 


Ten  minutes’ 
test  will  tell 


L 


y  You  can  tell  by  a  ten  minutes* 

use  of  the  Kvans  Vacuum  Cap  WtK 

whether  is  possible  for  you  to 
a  growth  and  we 

■  will  send  you  the  Cap  without 

expense  on  your  part  and  let  you  determine  this  for  yourself. 

If  the  Vacuum  makes  your  scalp  red  and  gives  it  a  healthy  glow,  you 
can  rest  assured  that  by  a  reasonable  use  of  the  Cap  you  can  cultivate  a 
natural  growth  of  hair.  If,  however,  the  scalp  remains  white  and  lifeless 
after  applying  the  Vacuum,  such  a  case  would  be  a  hopeless  one,  regard¬ 
less  of  all  the  infallible  hair  restorers  advertised. 

if  the  gradual  loss  of  hair  and  the  baldness  which  follows  were  caused 
by  DISEASE — physicians  would  have  long  ago  found  a  remedy.  Tonics 
and  lotions  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  scalp  do  soften  the  hair— but 
that’s  all.  By  exercising  the  arms,  we  build  up  muscle — not  by  outside 
application  of  medicine.  The  arms,  the  body,  and  the  lower  limbs  can  be 
exercised  at  will — but  the  scalp  requires  mechanical  aid.  Exercise  makes 
the  blood  circulate,  lack  of  exercise  makes  it  stagnant. 

The  Vacuum  method  is  the  kind  of  exercise  that  makes  the  blood  cir¬ 
culate.  :lt  gently  draws  the  pure  and  undiluted  blood  to  the  scalp  and 
feeds  the'shrunken  hair  roots.  This  causes  the  hair  to  grow.  It  is  the 
simple,  common-sense  principle  of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  applied  to 
the  scalp. 

Our  Guarantee  (Racked  by  the  Bank) : 


We  will  tend  you  by  prepaid  exprew,  an  Evans  Vacuum  Cap,  allowing  you  ample 
time  to  prove  its  virtue,  and  all  we  ask  of  you  is  to  deposit  the  price  of  the  appliance 
in  the  Jeflerson  Bank  of  St.  Louis  during  the  trial  period,  subject  to  yaar  vwm  order.  ]f 
you  do  not  cultivate  a  sufficient  growth  of  hair  to  convince  you  that  this  method  it 
effective  simply  notify  the  bank  and  they  will  return  your  deposit. 

A  sixteen-page  book,  illustrated,  will  be  sent  you  free. 


EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  COMPANY 


626  Fullerton  Building 


St.  Louis 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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HUDSON 


by  5capchii^ht~' 


iJk.T’-?*  ' 


Eight  beautiful  Hudson  River  views 
are  illustrated  by  a  famous  artist  in 
this  month's  Everybody’s.  1 

To  see  150  miles  of  such  pictures  by 
moonlight  and  searchlight  is  the  event  of 
a  lifetime,  on  the  superb  steamers  of  the 

PEOPLES  LINE 

between 

NEW  YORK  AND  ALBANY 

The  favorite  and  most  attractive  route  for 
tourists  and  the  traveling  public. 

Steamers 

“C.  W.  MORSE”  (Steel 
and  -ADIRONDACK” 

The  Largeikt  Kjver  Steamers  in  the  World 

Leave  New  York  Leave  Albany 

at  6  P.M.  at  8  P.M. 

Daily  Service,  Sundays  included.  Parlors  with 
Private  Hath.  Service  and  Cuisine  the  Best. 

Send  IOC  for  Book  on  tl-.e  “  beautiful  Hudson  by 
Searchlight.” 

N.  H  CAMPBELL,  Secretary 
Pier  32,  North  Kiver  -  -  New  York  City 
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'Improves  with  Use' 


Its  unrivalled  durability  g^vcs  it 
perennial  youth. 

>  Wkattvtr  yomr  cinumUaHefs.  our  syMem  of 
rusy  payments  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
own  a'  Hanlmui. 

H'itrrnwr  y»M  live,  we  deliver  the  piano  free 
of  charie.  ,  We  take  your  old  instrument  at  a 
liberal  rum.  Handsome  books  of  informatian 
sent  free  to  your  address. 

HARDMAN,  PECK  A  CO.,  M’f’rs 
140  Fifth  Av«.,  Now  York 


VOU  may  feel  satisfied  with  the  shoes  you  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  but  unless  you  have  worn 
*  shoes  made  under  the  |  ii.  J.  |  patent  you  have  yet  to  secure  that  perfect  comfort  which  comes  alone 
from  proper  foot  covering. 

The  I  ii.  J.  I  patent  is  an  ingenious  arrangement  which  does  away  with  the  unsightly  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  bunch  found  in  most  shoes  where  the  “tongue"  is  attached  to  the  instep.  Humanic  shoes  are 
made  under  this  patent,  which  is  fully  explained  in  otir  booklet,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  on  request 
Don't  fail  to  ask  your  shoe  dealer  about  it.  Putting  this  patent  to  use  has  added  beauty  and  comfort  to  our 
shoes  without  adding  to  the  prices,  which  are  $3  50  to  $3.00.  Where  your  dealer  does  not  accommodate  we 
will  send  direct,  charges  paid.  Semet fo'  Catalogue  F.  to 

HATHAWAV,  HOVI.K  AND  IIARIIINOTON  >  -  BOSTON 


■ 

The  Hardman  Piano  touches  the 

heights  and  depths  of  Human 

Feeling  in  its  myriad  contrasts  of 

"  Jf-: 

1 

PURE  MUSICAL 

■ 

TONE 

’  ^  •  J 

s 
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^  Tobacco  Worth  Smoking 

There  never  was  such  tobacco!  Tke  nearest 
to  it  was  the  good  old  product  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  things  were  nude  tkorooghly, 
and  in  a  natural  way. 

Palmer’s  Pipe  Tobacco  No.  91 

M  all  that  old-dme  tobacco  wai  in  fullnesa  of  natural  flaror 
and  ricbneai  of  taate,  and  it  vasdjr  better  becauie  it  doei 
what  no  other  tobacco  hat  ever  tucceeded  in  doing — it 
k»0fis  mwat.  The  rich,  natural  juicct  are  kept  in  it. 
It  does  not  bite. 

50c.  and  $!■ 


_ Send  nMwejr-order,  atampa,  or  currency. 

Mailed  poaipald  by  the  manufacturer  I 

J.  WARD  PALMER.  022  S.  47tti  SL,  PhiladdpMaj 


StroppiiS*  Razorit  a  Fhe  Art 

C28  (hH  off  30  who  try  M  foil 

g  ThcFamy 
H  Razor 


A  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  HOME? 

I  can  fumlah  fair  valoea,  by  either  purebaae  or  leaie,  In 
Beach  or  Inland  property.  Purchaae  It  poaalbte,  for  valut-. 
too  are  arowlng  In  thti  land  of  perpetual  eunahlne  an‘< 
flowen.  The  Title  Guarantee  and  ‘nnut  Co.,  of  Loa  Aaaele>, 
endoraea  all  my  tltlea.  The  lauicaater  Trust  Co.,  LancaaUr, 
Pa.,  and  The  First  National  Bank  of  Pnaadena,  Cal.,  are  mv 
references.  Write  for  my  circular. 

W.  ».  MARTIN,  Paaadann.  Cnl. 

Jtsotty,  Jaauraaee,  /aoesfoMafs.  Notory  Atbifa 


rains  in  owe  opar 

k  atkm.  Works  srMh 

P<  VW  maUirmattral  ex- 

acUieas  alwnys 

w  "*■  on  same  angle  of 

bevel  and  under  even  sprins  pressure  •  •  -  Price,  ft.US 

To  enjoy  shaving  order  Kamy  Double  Concave  Rnsor  -  -  $3.00 
Booklet  on  Request.  Ordered  Ingelber  S.1.S9 

F.  A.  lEKHARDT  <  CO..  n.st.  t,  391  rdway.  N«w  Tark 


li  H.  P.  OaaoUae  Aato*Mafiae  Ea|>K 

Boilt  like  e  watcli.  Beantifiilly  FisislMd.  Ac<  ti* 
rarely  Coaomicttct,  Light.  Stroag.  ReUeble.  «u4 
NoUdeae  ia  operauoa.  SuiUbte  for  lauocbes 
fron  1510  19  leet  ia  length.  Price  coeiplcie, 
1^  $yS^  thocowal.  Thoroughly  gudc* 

^  eateed.  Perfect  Speed  ControL  Conplpte 
descriptire  Catalog  upon  appUcatioa.  MTdhy 
•ireet 


CLAUDE  5INTZ, 


$20  to  $50 

STANDABDSELFSI.F' 


Tan  Caa  Mnka  BK  MOHET 


ronpfislng  the  Mgulsr  tbcatrt 
sad  Isttsis  ekemk,  sIm  IocsI 
SeMs  hi  Cbuvebas.  rnhlk 


asfs^  camlsaav  sad  ip«ttll  Oder  My  nphiias  CTwythiug.  MWT  nUl. 

CHICAOO  PBOJCCriaC  ca..  *»  ■»«»*»"  t,  Cklrsn 


the  beat  snctsuni  est  aeries  for  mak¬ 
ing  1  MO  raptr.  ivmi  pen-wrltien  and 


dt  Folding  BatK  Tub 

Weighs  oiMy  i4  Iba. 

"Reifuirm*  Utile 
Water 

Is  Strong,  Durable,  no  1 
C09T8UTTI.B 

Write  for  SpeclmJ  Offer.  Agentm  Wanted 
a.  laWIN,  103  ChntnbMs  St..  NEW  YORK 

The  advertiscinents  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tunf  to  page  3. 


**  **’*  County  seat  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  richest  undeveloped  conn- 
'  try  In  America.  We  mean  Johnson  County,  Wyo- 

P  mlng.  Vaat  coal  fields  and  coal  landa  Copper  and 

gold  now  being  found  running  from  $35  to  $f0  per 
ton.  One  Immense  oil  aone,  said  by  the  State  Geol¬ 
ogist  to  contain  the  beet  oil  In  the  world.  Development  work 
only  recently  commenced.  Good  farming  lands  with  water 
rights  for  $90  per  acre,  and  stock  ranches  containing  running 
water  for  $10  per  acre.  For  more  complete  deecription  addreie 
ALTIN  lIBNNETT  A  CO.,  Baflklo,  Wyoming 


IHiBB 

@1311 

We  sell  the  ability  of  Salesmen,  Executive,  Cleri' 
eal.  ami  Teehnieal  men.  Prices  range  from  $1,000 
to  $5,000  a  year,  occasionally  as  high  as  $10,000.  If 
your  ability  is  hi  A  Kra^  sad  backed  by  a  good 
record,  we  can  find  a  desirable  market  for  it.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  positions  now  open  with  well  known 
emplojrers,  including  many  for  men  having  money 
to  invest  with  their  seivieee.  Write  us  to-day, 
stating  position  desired  and  we  will  tell  you 
promptly,  frankly,  and  definitely  what  we  can  do 
for  you.  No  danmr  to  your  present  connections 
until  you  are  satisnietorily  located.. 

HAPQOODS 

The  National  Organisation  of  Brain  Brakeis 
Saite  509,  309  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 

815  Pennsylvania  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
535  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland 
704  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg 
1211  HartfordBldg.,  Chleago 
015  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Minnes^iolis 
Other  offices  in  other  cities 


Oor  course  teaches  you  the  Real  Estate.  Gen¬ 
eral  Brokerage  and  Insurance  business,  fitting 
yon  to  successfully  establish  yourself  without 
interfering  with  your  present  employment.  We 
list  with  yon  choice,  salable  properties  and  invest¬ 
ments,  h«p  yon  secure  customers,  co-operate  with 
and  assist  you  to  a  quick  success. 

Thousands  of  real  ostato  men  earn  from 
•8,000  to  S10,000  a  year.  Don’t  spend  the 
best  days  of  your  life  working  tor  others  when 
you  can  make  an  independent  fortune  for  your¬ 
self.  Real  Estate  offers  better  opportunities  than 
any  other  business  to  men  without  capital. 

One  of  our  comspoadent*  writes  t  **  I  have  learned  nore 
ftoai  year  Icssoat  than  1  coeld  have  possibly  picked  op  la  Sve 
years  la  the  urdlnary  sray.”  Another  says:  “For  concise  state- 
BMats  and  compiebensive  instruction  1  know  of  nothing  better 
for  the  wide-awake  real  estate  man.”  Hundreds  or  otheis 
nuke  similar  statements. 

Write  for  paiticuiafs  and  FroaB— klet,  Itrrill  interest  you, 

B.W.CR»SSSCO. 

Mm  97t  TacoBA  BoOdlac.  CHiaGO  Bom 


MMAL  ESTATBMBN  ANDFROMOTBttSjiTTBNTWN! 
if  ym  Attirt  tJU  tr  mssistmtM  0f  trttimtA 

r€pr*S€nimH04s  «r  mtn  we  emu  /Urnuk  e*pert$ 
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SPRING 

NEEDLE 

DERBY  RIBBED 


i>-LE4RN 


.^,;SREAL~ 


^•1  ESTATE 


“GORDON” 

**  TKe  Aristocrat  of  Suspenders  ” 

To  wear  the  “  Gordon”  is  to  experience  true 
suspender  comfort.  It  re^n-esents  the  acme  of 
development  in  sliding  web  construction. 

fThe  webbing  is 
double  in  the  back, 
and  the  auxiliary 
webbing  slides  in  uni¬ 
ty  with  the  shoulder 
straps  and  with  an  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  friction. 
The  “Gordon”  never 
twists  or  twirls,  but 
lies  flat  on  your  back. 

The  at^nce  of 
clumsy  metal  trim¬ 
mings,  the  lines  dL 
elegant  sirnfflicity, 
and  the  cunningly  con¬ 
trived  back  command 
immediate  attention  to 
the  “Gordon.” 

Made  in  4  Lengths.  50c.  and  $1  a  Pair 

If  your  haberdasher  cannot » upply  you,  send  ua  SOc. 
or  $1.00  and  hla  nnme.  We  will  send  you  n  pair 
and  see  that  he  cnrriea  them  In  the  future. 

GORDON  MFQ.  CO.,  Bex  B.New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


We 

Market 

Your 

ABILwITV 
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WB  har*  e^iilppad  thMMands  of  oofw 
Mot  w«i—  BOW  lo  •■cceasM 
proctlca.  ender—d  bjr  plijrsIciaM 
•od  potiento,  aiid  oorahiK  $12  to  $M 
wookly.  Wo  tooch  thU  professloa  bj 

GAfTMfMBdMICft.  o*# 

Am  intorcotlog  booklet  that  wUl  aiako 
daar  to  you  tbe  alais  aod  ■ethodo  wbich 
have  Mode  the  Cbaatauqua  School  pro- 
eailaent  la  Ita  field  wlH  be  pladly  aialled 
at  your  request. 


'CIm  Chautauqua  debool  of 

» _ •  29! 'Main 

|NU1*0lliq  JamajIaOm, 


BBnn*t  he*  oe«T«nbos:  b*  fan  thet  70*  (•<  Ih*  ofiflael. 
Sold  •wjrwhcTC,  or  Dy  mkll  05  emts.  SuBiple  IVee» 
Berbaid  Co.>  Bewark.  ■.  J. 

^  TRY  MENNEN’5  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


It 

Creates 


Perfect 

Complexion 


Mrs.  Gervaise  Graham's 

Cucumber  mm 
LlderFlowv 
Cream 

b  at  lefmhing  to  be  Ain  ae  dew  b  to  the  Bower. 
Thorao^T  cleaneei  the  poret,  ic&aee  end  wfaiteue. 
Remoeei  bleckheeda  rimpbi,  tan,  and  frecUcs. 
Feeds  the  tbeuea.  Uaed  and  eudoned  by  Addiaa 
Patti  and  thouaandt  of  prominent  ladies.  Price  $1.00 
at  dmobu  or  direct  by  exptem  prepaid. 

Saavl*  bottle  and  40-pace  book  CDCP 
’■‘Tbe  Story  of  Your  Miircr,”  seat  riv.CC 
Send  sc  for  poMare. 

MRS.  GERVAIM  GRAHAM 
IRTO  Michigan  Avc.  Chicago,  III. 

(McKestos  a  Robbias,  Easters  Wholesslc  Arts.,  New  York.) 


a  Woman 
ittractlTo’* 

$llkp  Rair 

dean,  healthy  and  freeof  Dandmff  and  Microbes. 

$ctKn  $ufl)crlatKl  $l$fer$' 

Mair  Qrowar  aad  Scalp  riaanar  perform  snch 
missions  and  perform  them  ■welL  I.^ters  of  high¬ 
est  praise  from  four  generationa.  Young  misers 
starting  now  with  these  highly  meritorions  prep¬ 
arations  srill  enjoy  luxnriaBt  hair  all  through 
Ufe. 

Sol4  by  Oealora  BTorywkara 


HOWTO 
BECOME 
A  , 


NURSE 
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ne^  uovlers 

tit  parfectly,  hM  th*  Itab  ooafiMtablT  witboat 
Madliic.  Mvar  M  g*  •!  th*  baae.  Mver  tear  tbiM, 
last  loogeat,  look  aeatoat  f  beat  gartars. 

Sold  bf  all  dealen.  Inaiat  on  Fleao,  and  if  the  dealer 
hain’t  them,  aend  na  hia  name  and  a5c.  and  we  will  aee 
that  jroo  are  aoppCed.  Flexo  Oaitm  in  fine  heary 
ribbed  alk  claaric— Price,  joc. 

A.  8TBIN  A  CO..  3io  PraBkUa  Street.  Chicago. 


DI/  MONDS 

/  \  diamond,  ihe  Ro)al 

'  Jewel,  when  worn  b)  a 

woman,  reflects  her 
beaut)  and  refinement: 
when  worn  b)  a  man 

it  bespeaks  his  prosperity,. 

There  Is  nol  the  slishlesi  reason  wh>  an>  t>ne  of 
food  character  should  nol  be  wearing  a  diamond, 
or  be  able  to  present  one  to  his  wife  or  fiancee,  as 
these  eas)  terms  are  open  to  all: 

20%  Down  ;  10%  Per  Month 

7  ransaction.y  entttely  ionhdential  .Vo  employ¬ 
er  s  re/erence  required  l.iherul  exchange  plan 
Guarantee  certijicah’  uith  e'ccry  punhoH’. 

^  e  arc  the  oldest  house  in  the  IraUe.  Estah- 
Nshed  1643,  Direct  importers  and  cutters.  Our 
nc»  catalujE  ^hows  e\er)  \ariet>  of  diamond  jewel¬ 
ry  in  the  latest  mountinits.  Special  seltinj^s  to 
order.  Send  for  caialoj;  edition  i0 

J.  M.  LYON  (t  CO. 


65-67-69  Nassau  St 


NEW  YORK 


I  suppose  the  very  strongest 

instinct  in  man  is  to  save  money.  Or, 
to  say  it  another  way,  to  gratify  his  taste 
at  the  least  possible  outlay. 

My  appeal  is  to  men  luxurious  enough 
to  love  good  tobacco  and  economical 
enough  to  burn  as  little  money 
as  possible  with  it. 

Does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  if  a  man  could  go  to  the 
factory  in  which  almostanyarti- 
cle  is  made,  buy  it,  pay  for  it, 
and  carry  it  away  with  him,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  thing  that 
he  uses  in  daily  life  that  could 
not  be  bought  at  just  about 
half  its  retail  selling  price  P  H|||H 

That  is  just  what  1  am  do- 
ing — I  am  persuading  men  to 
come  to  my  factory  to  buy 
their  cigars,  and  to  get  them  to 
do  it  1  sell  them  the  cigars  at 
wholesale  prices. 

The  best  advertisement  I 
have  always  thought  to  be  a 
genuinely  good  article. 

I  have  to  make  my  cigars  so  ^B||B 
good  that  they  will  not  only 
stick  when  sent  out  on  approv- 
al,  but  that  the  smoker  will 
come  back  for  more. 

I  would  like  you  to  try  them. 

You  won’t  hurt  my  feelings  if 
you  send  them  back. 

To  get  them  tried — to  put 
it  up  to  the  actual  cigars  (not  pSTnatoii 
samples) — is  why  I  make  an 
offer  so  broad  that  I  fail  to  see  how  any 
one  can  refuse  to  try  them,  provided 
that  I5.00  per  hundred  is  not  more  than 
he  cares  to  pay.  This  is  my  offer ;  . 

.  1  will  aend,  eiroreu  prepaid,  to  a  reader  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  too  of  my  Snivers  Paaatela  cigars.  He  tm  under 
no  obligation  to  buy  them  unless  he  is  perfectly  satisfied. 
To  test  their  qualities  be  may  smoke  ten  of  them.  If  he  is 
satisfied  he  agrees  to  send  me  ts-oo.  If  he  is  dissatisfied  hs 
is  promptly  to  return  the  remainiog  ninety  at  my  ezpenaa. 

Send  me  tout  order  written  on  your  boancm  paper  or  accom- 
paniri  hjr  your  buanea  cud.  St^  whether  you  prefer  strong, 
medium,  or  mDd  cigan.  Address 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS, 

906  FILBERT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
I’lcsse  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  adyertisers. 
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High  Collar  Quality 
Means  Four-Ply 

The  highest  grade  of  col¬ 
lars  are  always  four  ply.  It 
is  the  standard  of  service¬ 
able  weight  and  strength. 

Few  two -for- a- quarter 
collars  have  four-ply  folds 
— cut  up  old  ones  and  find 
out  which  have. 

Corliss-Coon  Collars  are 
2  for  25c,  but  four -ply 
always  and  in  all  styles. 

•  •  • 

Mark  your  collars  every  time 
they  £o  to  the  laundry.  Find  out 
how  much  longer  Corliss-Coon 
Collars  wear  than  others. 


for  wc  will  drcM  you  0. 

tm  1  ■««■!  Mjlu  WW 

For  My  9*0.00 

We  are  custom  tailors 
makinc  to  order, 
all  wool  clotha, 
suits  for 

Every  suit  is  cut  aud 
made  to  each  cuato- 
mer's  special  mess- 
nremeuts  by  esperienced 
tailors  and  Snisbers. 

lu  would  aot  Hko  to  wear 
a  new  suit  with  an  old  hat,  HS  km 
shoes,  etc.  It  does  oot  look  bM 

t  ehro  awn  FEES  of  all  c  Vl  n| 
charge  a  new  bat,  new  shirt,  III 

new  shoes,  socks,  suspend- 
era,  collars,  cnib,  etc. 

All  neodsd  to  dress  yoe  la  U 
stylo  from  hsad  to  too  fcr 

only  dl*.M  w  ^ 

SEND  NO  HONEY.  Pay  Ue  NotSlag 

os  ysnassts  tiU  mat  sad  lise  ailictm  sts  dsU.ersd  to  yoa.  If  aui 
mttsfsctory  you  Msy  rstura  all  st  our  expense. 

Wrtta  fbv  free  snmplm,  luwo  UlaaSrottosm  and  fall 
psrticulsis.  A  pastel  curd  srill  briar  taeas.  Address 

CHtCAQO  MPQ.  a  MD5e.  CO..  Dept.  7 

Van  Raren  and  Harket  Sts.,  Chicago,  IlUnols 

Relerescos:  Mstropolkss  TnMt  ft  Ssviac  CspitsI  $yvoao.oo 


MAKE  MONEY 

Ulvlng  Movlud  Pleturu  Butertalnuients 

Send  for  free  CataloK  No.  7. 

EiKK  euK  k  eo.,r.rTi3:a.%rvjr?;; 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Ask  the  best  dealers  for  CorllM- 
Coon  Collars.  They  have  them 
or  can  get  any  atyle  yon  desire  In 
onr  make.  '  If  yon  are  not  willingly 
aupplied,  tend  your  order  to  na  with 
retail  price,  <2  for  2Sc).  atating  stylo 
and  alee  desired.  Quarter  5»et. 

Write  for  the  book  “  Better  Col¬ 
lars.”  It  shows  the  styles  and  tells 
»Ay>  better  collars. 

Corliss,  Coon  &  Co# 

6  A  Street.  Troy.  M.T. 


4 

PLV 

fold 

‘V 

<!lt  ^ 


C()RLI5S-00UN 

Collars 
'  2*-"25«" 


SPRING  & 
SUMMER 
SUITS  Silf\ 

TOMEASURE  lU 


NOBBY  RAINCOAT  OR  rANCY  VEST 

FREEWITh-EACH-ORPER 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Cures  Walker’s 


Brain  Fa^ 


ish  Inquisiticm  knew  no  tor- 

ture  equal  to  the  falling  of  hmioSE? 

little  drops  of  water  on  the  forehead  of  a  victim. 

The  jar  to  the  brain  from  the  first  drop  was 
Kithinj',  but  the  grand  total  of  these  little  im¬ 
pacts  m  the  course  of  a  few  hours  invariaUy 
resulted  in  madness. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  headaches,  brain  fag, 
and  nervous  disorders  result  from  the  constant 
jolting  and  jarring  of  tout  spinal  column  and 
head  that  comes  from  thumpine  along  on  flinty 
pavements  with  hard  leather  heels?  You  can 
relieve  all  this  by  wearing 


Tred-Air  Heel  Cushions 


Y ou  put  them  inside  the  shoes 
directlir  under  the  heeL  The 
little  air  cells  in  the  layer  of 
Para  rubber  become  a  series  of 
pneuBiatic  tubes  under  your 
feet  and  absorb  all  the  jar  of 
walking. 

No  trouble  whatever  to  sHp 
[the  cushion  into  place.  Im¬ 
proves  the  fit  of  tne  shoe  and 


We  also  manufacture 

TRED-AIR  RUBBER  HEEL 

Fit  directly  to  shoe  heel  Made  of  purest  Para 
rubber,  honeycombed  with  air  cells.  Lighter 
and  more  springy  than  the  ordinary  rubber  neeL 
No  holes  to  gather  dirt.  Patented  fabric  in  tread 
pcevents  all  slipping. 

(•e.bywsn.mnMiysn  taOw. 

TSXDAIR  KUBBXK  CO^ 

l>opt.B.lO0  BumsMrnt. 


Magnus  Brothers  4  Co. 

Badeafys  Oettlers  hr  Nm 

338-344  VakMh  At*-.  »mtF.  CBICAOO.  ILL 


Pleese  mention  Everybody’s  Magasine  when  you  write  to  adrertisers. 
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Do  Your  Own  ^  3 

DECORATING 

Four  of  theae  china  button  boxen— Joat 

the  thing  for  the  amateur  chine  painter— 

ear.  pMieeW  start  right— our  plan  placea 

you  In  touch  with  the  largest  Imported  china  stock  In  Amer- 

h^  Our  *<1*^  BMfc”  nsiLn  rsn  (postage  SC). 


THIS  LAWN  SWING  $5 

ii  It  Is  Bummer  Comfort  boiled  down,  j 


It  u  Bummer  comfort  boned  down. ;  — 
Bought  for  the  ohildreo  and  need  for  the 


Full-length  ^ A 

GENUINE  TURKISH  COUCH.  9.75 

Stilt  om  upproTtl  oa  receipt  of  $t.oo  wiili  order.  Thto  heedeome 
ceock,  like  iliestrettoa.  it  lecbet  kwf .  30  iecket  wide ;  has  selected 
quartered  oak  veneered  frane,  ^ uaranteM  steel  sprisf  osetcmctiou. 
•  rows  tttftinir.  hair  and  tow  ilUne.  and  it  covered  witb  wennine  **Fat>* 
tikoid.**  Will  not  peel  oif  or  cra^  OUBITd>MTe  if  notsetiafac* 
tory  return  at  oer  expense.  Write  for  our  teo-pace  cernleg  describ¬ 
ing  and  illuvtratinf  over  4.000  articles  in  tke  hotise-fumisiihig  line. 
BTIWAKT  mm.,  Ut  Hldll  mUKIs  ilMsUMMM^  OHIO 


THE  OLD  WAY 


THE  NEW  WAY 


._Y0UR  VACATION  TRUNK  aeal’io  as  for  oar  han^omcly  iZaaireied 

rR.BE  BOOK  ABOUT  KOMADKA  READY  ACCESS  TRUNKS, 
tbs  adTaattgea  of  vkleb  over  the  ordinary  trunk  ere  clearly  shewn  la  this  pletnre. 
Merely  Hftiag  corcr  raUca  both  trays  oot  of  the  bottom  pan,  glviag  free  entrasce  to  crery  comer 
of  laterior  at  oocc— ti»,  bottom  and  mi^^l*:  alwaya  ready  far  packing  or  aapneklag  without  tagging, 
lltfag  sad  acniag  ont  the  traye.  LMks  aamc  as  any  olhtr  trunk  and  costa  no  more. 


same  as  ssy  othsr  trusk  sad  costs  so  mors. 


vTontf  for  tho  boot.  sbotHmg  tho  W  W  0JSii  ^Mch,  if  poor  domlor  eommot 

fomrtoom  bmmisomo  MtgUt  from  tO  ^91/  tmppig,  Wo  mill  ship  4iroet. 

Dart  B.  ROM  ADKA  BROS.  CO..  Milwaukee 


The  sdvertiseinents  in  Everybody’s  Msgnxine  sre  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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THE  WILLIAM  CARTER.  COMPANY 
M.  Hlghl»ndvlll*,  Mms. 


‘^Harvard  Mills' 


(HAND-FINISHED) 

Underwear 

Once  yon  familiar* 
ize  yourself  with  this 
masterful  produc¬ 
tion,  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  universal 
demonstration  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  its  wearers 
display — not  a  single 
voice  of  disparage¬ 
ment,  so  perfect  and 
complete  is  it  in  ev¬ 
ery  detail,  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  require¬ 
ments  necessary  to 
suit'the  most  variable 
taste  of  every  Woman 
and  Child  to  whom 
real  underwear  com¬ 
fort  is  always  indis¬ 
pensable. 

You  will  find  the  “  Harvard 
Mills”  (huxl-^uhed)  Un¬ 
derwear  in  every  dty  frem 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  GuU  Should  yon  ex¬ 
perience  any  difficulty  in 
procuriof ,  write  to 


Lord  ^  Taylor^  N^W^VoitK 


Face  Powder 


The  Great  ToHet  \ 

Secret  a)  Ika  Day 

Is  knovm  to  the  woman  who 
niee  lAklaehe  Tare  Powder. 
Thia  exqnlalte  toilet  neceaat^ 
pnrtfles,  clears,  freshena  the 
akin  and  produces  a  amooth; 
beautiful  complexion.  Aceent 
no  other.  Firm,  white,  pink, 
cream,  90c.  a  box.  Dmg^atsor 
by  mail.  1  Send  ioo.fortampla. 
nEN.  LETT  A  CO.,  l»»»t.  S 
m  Skevtaa  St.,  Swim 


MOTICB— 

bow  soft  and  pliablo  it  is  and  yot  how  firm.  Thera's 
no  stretch  in  it  We  did  all  the  stretching  before  the’ 
leather  went  into  the  shoe.  QJ4o  discomfort  breaking' 
in  Florsheim  shoes.  They’re  broken  in  before  you  get 
them  on  your  feet  That  means  solid  foot-comfort  in 
“brand  new”  shoes.  No  stretch  means  permanent 
shape — retention,  €.That’s  why  Florsb^  Shoes 
never  lose  their  character. 

(LFIorsheim  Shoes  are  bench-nuule — modeled  over 
200  specially  designed  foot  form  lasts. 

OJAost  Florshdm  Styles  sell  for  $5.00.  The  man 
who  knows  shoe-goodness  will  realize  that  he 
cant  buy  shoes  anywhere  near  as  good  for  lose 
nor  better  shoes  for  a  good  deal  mora 

Wrtts  for  our  new  Style  Book.  Cmtains 
*  veluable  advice  to  shoe  buyers  and  ex¬ 

plains  why  Rorsheim’s  are  the  best  If  you  cannot 
set  them  at  your  dealer's,  or  have  ffie  Imst  trouble 
m  being  fitted,  send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  we 
will  make  a  pair  to  your  special  measure. 

FL.ORSMBIM  &  COMPAMY 

CHICAGO,  U.S.  A.  • 
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FREE 

SAIPLE 

BOTTLE 

SMitfiatflM  <■ 
MlptaryMT  iiilir'. 


Just  think  of  renewing  all  your  Pumitnie,  Piano  and  Interior  Woodwork 
in  an  hour  or  two  without  mass,  brush  or  labor,  by  simply  wiping  it  with  a 
cloth  moistened  with  Liquid  Veneer.  There’s  no  mying  to  wait  for.  Seems 
like  a  dream,  doesn’t  it?  We  will  prove  it  by  sending  a  sample  bottle  FRBB. 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Druggists,  Furniture  Dealers.  Large  bottle,  enough  to 
renovate  the  ordinary  home,  60  cents.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  it,  send  ns 
60  cents  and  we  will  send  you  a  bottle,  charges  prepaid. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  IFO.  CO..  Dept.  K,  BeflUo,  N.  Y. 


Samples 

^  Seat  Free  to  Make 
Tkls  Bed«Hot  Goal  Test 

Fire  fenerany  spreads  Vy  spaitcs,einbera 
and  blaziDg  brands  settinc  fire  to  thingU  and 
t»r  rotA.  On  Rax  Funtxots  they  die  oot 
barmlesaly.  Rex  Fumticotb  will  akmiy  born 
if  lit  on  the  edae,  bat  »a  tJU  no  edgw  are 
exposed — only  the  fire-proof  surface. 

It  b  Good  Fire  Insurance 

It  resists  rain  and  snow,  heat,  cold,  and  wear. 
Any  workman  can  lay  u — outfit  in  each  roll. 

le-mr  m  neeUet  aad  ^ 

ptKXa^^Rcz  FUatRu^aildiin  <t  f  g 
aU  Uads.  Leak  for  tliaB^”  1  \ 
sa  evsty  tell.  ^l<Mi 

s.A.aw.niDaM. 


Pat  your  faith  in  the  reliable 

HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS. 

Bat  be  sore  it  is  a  Hartshorn.  The 
genuine  has  the  script  signature  of 
Stewart  Hartshorn  on  every  roller. 
It  is  there  iox  your  protection. 

WOOD  ROLLERS. 

TM  ROLLERS. 

■■A  The  Improved  Hartshorn  requires 
no  tacks. 


R.easons  Why 

it  will  Pay  any  one  who  intends  to 
build  to  inveatigate  the  merits  of 

Cabot’s  Shinde  Stains 

They  are  60  per  eent.  tdieaper  then  paint,  and  ean  be  applied 
at  half  the  ooat;  they  thoroughly  preeerve  the  wood  (  Cras- 
sofa  is  Ifie  best  mood  pretervaHve  known.'' — Trautwein);  they 
wear  as  k>nc  as  the  best  paint,  and  their  colors  are  softer, 
richer,  and  nandaomer.  Thousands  have  used  them  on  all 
kinds  of  bouses. 

Samples  and  Circular  Sent  on  Request 
SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mir,,  4  ORver  St,  BOSTON,  Maas. 

Agenli  at  aU  Central  Pointt 

**Quiltt’*— the  warmest  Sheathing  Paper 


The  advertiseinents  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  TiSm  to  page  3. 
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Tba  FREE  CATALOGUE  from 

BI^OP  FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

OF«r  f«M»  »ev  MytRE  hi  fMWouRbto 
fMruitiice.  fblly  iMw  we  Mre  yoa 

o—i third  end  Ml»  AnywCMw  *«On  Awravnl,** 
■IIrwIbE  Amiltiire  in  yomt  lienie  iee  ctnys,  to 
be  returned  at  our  ORpense  and  your  money 
refunded  if  not  |»crfectly  Mfeitfoctory. 


MisYitdpei  ^  Tennence 

liw.  Illowin*  frei«hi  tkM  ft  tMwd  |<aiiui 

kierond. 


BISHOP  FHRRITURE  CO.,  «!u»  KinM,  HiTu! 


OS 


By  OUT  eat^  payment  plan,  every  family 
in  moderate  arcumatances  can  own  a  VOSC 
piana  '  We  allow  a  liberal  price  for  old  in¬ 
struments  in  eschaage,  and  driver  the  piano 
in  your  hooee  free  of  expense.  You  can 
deal  with  us  at  a  distant  point  the  same  as 
•®  Boston.  Catalogue,  b^ks,  etc.,  giving 
full  information  mailed  free. 

-VOK  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street,  -  -  -'Boston. 


Ki  N  G 

mantels 


Appeal  to  boyen  who  appreci¬ 
ate  dexance  of  dedgn,  {ie<oty 
of  finidi,  and  fine  wcrkmao- 
lUp.  The  prices  are  so  rea¬ 
sonable  for  Mantels  of  “  KINO 
QUALITY  ”  that  our  customers 
are  surprised  and  deUshted, 
and  are  poasiUe  because  yoa 
are  dealing  with  the  factor; 
direct  We  will  gladl;  send 
you  a  little  book  (^led  "Evi¬ 
dence,  ’’  that  tells  what  others 
say  about  our  mantels.  It  is 
cenvincing.  Send  for  it. 

Our  dcganl  73-iWBe  cata¬ 
logue  (pages  11Z14  inches)  of 
mantels,  grates,  tiling,  etc., 
and  our  copyrighted  suMile- 
mcnt  cnlitfol  “Colonial 
Beauties.”  ^both  sent  on 
recdpt  of  is  cents  to  pay 
actual  postage 


KING  MANTEL  COMPANV 

632  G  A  V  ST.  KNOX  V  1  LLE  ,  TEl  NN  . 


Non-Pa-Reii 
Rubber  Gloves 

Km9  tfan  Himte  Mt  mte  WUte. 


“Faultless” 
Pure  Pjubber  Goods 
For  the  Home 


to  glow  wnh  bmlth. 
factory,  ptepsid. 


t  te-te  of  all  rts.lcfi  or  direct  fi 
Stmd  Far  BookUt. 

Tbn  Fmiltleas  Itebbsr 
Csmpnny, 

•93  Bluff  Street. 
Akrofa,  •  •  •  Ohin. 
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V  Baby's  Safe 

/  IN  A 

Foster  Ideal  Crib 


ACX:iDENT 
PRCX)F 

Modter  retire*  knowing  baby**  saie  k  an  Meal 
Crib.  Higb  hiding  ade*.  cloaelT  ipaced  rpindbaT 
woven  wire  (p^Blg^  patanled  rad  fadener  (on  our 
crib*  only) — niarakeed  not  lo  break.  Diferent  *lylc* 
and  price*.  Enamelled  while  or  colors. 


This 

Trade  Mark 


alloar  Kooda. 


Wnl*  b*  boollft,  *'A  Mother'*  lonabca,’'anl  In*  widi 
B>a*  ei  diker  who  lelillM  <7l>*. 

POSTER  BROS.  MPG.  CX)., 

37  Broad  St.,  Utica,  N.T.  1403 1«th  St.,  St.  Loida.Mo. 
Idml mdFowHjnAoaSw^Bnk hen  Bath. Matr— .Etc. 


32  Years  Selling  Direct 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and 
harness  in  the  world  selling  to  consumers  exclusively. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination  and  approval, 
maranteeing  safe  de- 
Bvery.  You  are  out 

nothing  if  not  satisfied  ®a*aio*"® 

as  to  style, quality, and 

price.  We  make 

aoo  styles  of  ve- 

hkles  and  65 

styles  <rf 

harness.  1^ 


Mt.  Fii»e  Victoria  To|>  StasHopo.  PHcs,  sswpMr,  •IM.M. 
At  ifood  at  weklt  for  $40  nore. 


■a.  Mi.  Mm  CiM  UiHler  Surrey.  mtUt  mmfmUf  pUtvM* 

At  ifof^  at  tellt  far  $40  aM>re. 

Oer  kar^c  caufaffM  it  PMEB.  Seod  for  It. 

EBchart  Carriage  A  Hames  M^.  Cot^  EOdurt^  bd. 


^ Leonard 
Cleanable 
Refrigerator 

LDCSD  WITH 

Gosiiine  Porcelain  Entnel 

Hivd<m  ih»«t  (taaL  Ton  e** 

not  hr—l.  Mrateh  or  eoirod* 
this  wondartnl  Ilalae. 

It  *111  laat  faravac,  «**n 
—del— I 

Blldtae  »djn*l*bl**h>  —, 
Ml— leBat— ial,e***o(  oak 
vltk  qiurter  —wed  pauda 
B— d  pellehed  gold— B.ilA, 
alekel  trl»»l*«»^*ht  veil* 
vltk  b1— 0*1 «— 1  la— li.tl** 

S27.50 

treiskt  paid— far —tk.  HI* 
■Iwlppl—d  Ohio  riven.  W* 
—11  dir—t  wka—  *•  k*T9  — 
■•—I.  Satiataetl—  seer— 
taedl  B—dforbooklatahe*. 
In*  ether  *trl— fro— tB-Jip 
— d  Ir— eemple  ed  ear  «*ar 
derfnlllaU*. 

a«w*rt  of  tan kaUou  i.  •*• 
with  white  pelM,  whh.  (la..,  or  tile. 

THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

a*  Ottawa  St.,  Grand  Sapid*,  Mich. 


The  oriole 

Go-Basket 

Makes  Reartag  of  CMMrea  Eaay 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE 

Combines  Caeiubie— .  Ecoeomy, 
Comfort,  and  Common  Seme. 
Cumbenome  Four-Wheden  are 
giving  way  to  it, 

Uaeful  Winter  and  Summer. 


Uaeful  from  Birth  to  three  yean. 

With  k  Mamma  and  Baby  go  vurting, 
traveling,  ahofiping,  on  itieet-can, 
devaton,  — ywberr— both  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  thdr  dotbei  ate  alwayi 
neat  and  etc—. 

It  devdope  Baby  phyakally,  and  ia  en¬ 
dorsed  by  leadi^  phyadant  aa  id- 
entibcally  cored. 

In  use  in  every  country  on  the  globe. 

A  patron  writes :  “  I  oonsideT  k  in- 
vaJuaue,  and  think  k  —  necesaary  — 
Baby'i  dothes.” 

Write  te-dny  Inr  fr—  Beeklet. 
Telia  hew  w*  ship  yo*i  nn  Oriole 
Qe-Baaket  on  npprevnl. 

Withrow  Ifg.  Co. 

61  Ela  Street  •  Clsdsuti,  Ohio 
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The  Most  Useful  Trsveiwj  CsMpMhMS  Is  sf 

John  Holland’s  Fountain  Pens 

We’ve  made  a  pen — the  result  of  over  6o  fears’  expeii' 
eace — which  we  guarantee  wiQ  suit  yoai  «iwt  pswse  aad 

ease  your  mind  of  that  rasping;  spluttering,  and  fast  corrod- 
ing  steel  pen.  It  will  save  you  moaer  and  time. 

We  offer  you  a  choice  of  over  loo  styles  Mi  siccs. 
CoiMfilete  satisfactioM  ani  five  yeses'  wear 
guaranteed  or  your  SMtsey  bock. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  won’t  ssepW  yon  REFUSE  A  SUBSTITUTE, 
and  write  us  to*  FREE  CaYaLoC  So.  34  asd  price  bat. 

The  Joins  Holland  SsM  Plew  Css,  aOctaosM;  (X  Cat.  ISM,  ^ 


for  Magazines  ani 
Newsfispers 

Solid  oak,  handsonse 
weathered  finish.  Mor- 
k  tised  and  dovetailed — not 
k  a  nail  in  them.  IS  m. 
\  square  and  44  hi.  hig^ ; 
w  weight  50  lbs.  crated. 

'  Its  equal  nowhere 
fonnd  forless  diaii  donUe 
the  money. 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  AT 

FACTORY  PRICE 


WHITE  BRONZE 


Prepaid  Expreae  Sic.  Extni 

East  of  BUsiMppi  River,  North  ^ 

Popular  for  wedding 
and  birthday  gifts. 
Good  style.  Beautiful 
in  their  simplicity. 

Shipped  On  Approval 

ADDRESS 

IMPERIAL  CABINET  COw 
M-X  St.  Jswpk  St.  Slaftis,  Micfe. 

Kcfereiicvt  Aiiy.Bauk  ia  Sujt^is. 


taoce  is  no  obstacle.  Write  at  once  for  dedsns  and  infor- 
maUm  if  you  an  interested,  stating  about  what  expense  you 
aatidpate.  No  obligation  to  buy. 

^  Acnrrs  wanted  -ea 

THE  HOmJHClfTAl  IWOlIZE  CO. 

3S3  Hesrard  Avmie,  Iridgsporl  Csaa. 


A  Nerpetusl  WET  A 
Supply  of  wW  A 

If  you  have  a  running  stream 
within  a  mile  we  will  undertake 
to  put  water  where  you  want  it, 
is  latistactory  quantity,  at  no  ex- 
peiwe  other  than  the  installation 


Pi^oCaiii^ 

We  save  you  money  on  all  makes  of  Cameras  or  Lenses. 
f>et  our  Bargain  lists.  We  buy  and  exchange.  Films 
developed  at  5c.  per  roll,  any  size.  Have  you  tried  famous 
French  plates— llie  “  LU.MIERES"  ? 

NATIONAL  COMPANY 

^9  Wwat  2&th  Street,  New  York  City 


NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

Will  work  wherever  there  ia  a  spring  or  running  stream. 
Will  out-pump  any  other  hydraulic  ram,  and,  unlike  a 
windmill,  neeJt  no  regain. 

Uud  and  endorsed  hy  tie  United  States  Gwernmtset. 
Free  catalog  gives  full  information. 

HIMARA  ITMAUUC  ENGINE  CO..  CheMor.  Pa 
wtM  NMMtl  STREET.  NEW  YOfW,  A  Y. 


Please  mention  Eveybody's  Btagasinc  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


When  Back  From 
"  Your  Aiito  Ride 

after  golfj  tennis,  horseback 
ridii^  or  a  walk — when  you 
are  ^ed  and  soiled  at  the 
end  of  .a  .lor^' day’s  work, 
or  on  returning  a  jour¬ 
ney ,  y  ou  wiH  always  find  that 


m 


-  The  Periect  Clezmser 

will  easily,  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  remove  all  dirt,  dust,  oil, 
grease,  grime,  soot,  smoke, 
stains  of  any  land  from  your 
hsmds  and  face.  It  is  just  what 
you  oi^ht  to  use  for  your  toilet 

and  bathl 

:<  *  ■  " 

.  Lava  Soap  will  refresh  your 
skin  and  make  you  f^l  clean, 
cbol  and  comfortable.  ‘  ~ 

'  If  jrovr  draggiat  'or  cro^  dews  not. 
kasp  H,  aak^him  to  (ct  it  for  you.  Or 
Mud  no  bia  oama  and  addrcaa  and 
wa  ,wtaf  aand'you  a  aample  fraa. 

Wm.'Waltkc  S  CO.,  St  Louis.  Mo. 


CANFIELD  RUBBER  CO..a99  licrcarStract,N.Y. 


MOUTH 

HYGIENE 


Haidm  the  gums  and  prevents  their 
bleeding,  cures  canker  spots  and  sore 
mouth,  removes  bad  taste;  also  hoarse¬ 
ness  and  sore  throat.  \  '  ■  .^- 

For  every  toilet  use  nothing  equh]s,J 
in  tonic  freshness,  Pond's  F.xtract.*  Its' 
purity  makes  it  as  valuable  internally 
as  externally.  ‘ 

Sold  only  ta  lealed  botUe$  mder  tmf  wrapyir ' ' 

Aeetpt  mp  SmkstitMe'-  -  •  - 


The  advertisemenU  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  I'um  to  pace  3. 
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Let  Me  Give  You  Health 
and  a  Beautiful  Figure 

Personal  study  of  mr  puptu  And  Personal  Treatment  U  the  creed  that 
has  made  me  successfol  with  orer  15,100  casea.  I  study  your  Symptoms, 
your  Physical  Condition,  your  Temperament,  your  Habits  of  UytiiK, 
your  Diet.  I  prescribe  whateyer  you  need— not  In  medicines  <I  use 
no  drufs  whateyer),  but  by  rightly  directed  exercises.  If  you  haye 
irdisestlonroue  to  Stomach  trouble,  1  not  only  teeat  the  diaaaao,  but  1  ro-  • 

ttioye  the  cause  by  stimulating  the  neryes  which  control  the  Stomich,  so 
t  hut  It  performs  lu  functions  easily  and  naturally.  In  a  similar  way  1  study 
and  treat  every  yltal  organ  of  the  body  until  each  Is  nourished  by  good 
bl’iodclroulatlofiand  yltalUed  by  active  nerve  centers,  with  the  whole 
svi>tem  la  harmony,  each  organ  doing  Its  duty.  Thus  your  blood  Is  y 
abut  bounding  Jabllantly  through  your  veins,  your  body  Is  rested,  / 

Btiength  and  spirits  revived,  until  your  eyes  are  laughing  and  / 

(  heeks  glowing  in  the  fall  enjoraent  of  health.  During  your  /  J  ^  t 

i-turse  1  teach  yon  to  stand,  breathe  correctly,  and  give  / 

you  such  exercise  as  you  need  to  Improve  your  figure  and  poise.  ( 

1  believe  In  keeping  Mather  young  (the  t  V 

Bslldap  ages  of  my  pupils  averam  from  40  to  80) 

Ike  Daughters  still  I  am  glad  to  treat  the  daughters.  Qrow-  ;  '  " 


TIrMS  Mrt  with 
tW  l»U4V  (X)  Ml  Um 
•itacM  blaak  ths 
IMUaia  whieh  letM^ 
7*«,  smI  if  tlMT*  srs 
say  ssHiealan  la  w 
tsrd  ta  yaar  ssss 
which  yaa  IM  I  aaaS 
vrtia  Ma  ahaal  Ihcai 
aha,  saS  1  win  tatt 
yaa  fraahly  whaihar 
1  csa  hety  yaa. 

Too  thin 

Round  shouldered 
Superfluous  flesh 
Promiueut  hips 
Protruding  abdomen 
Height 
Weight 

D*  y««  suaS  e»riMU/ 1 
Thill  chest 
Thin  bust 
Thill  ueck 
Complexion 
Do  you  walk  grace¬ 
fully  r 
Weakness 
L.sme  back 
Dullness 
Irritable 
Nerves 
Headaches 
Catarrh 
Dixxiiiess 
Indigestion 
Constipation 
Uver 
Kidneys 
Lungs 
Heart 
Throat 
Colds 

Rheuiiiatlsoi 

Circulation 

Blood 

Is  your  health  or  fig¬ 
ure  imperfect  in 
auy  way  not  men¬ 
tioned  heret 
Occupation 
What  is  your  age? 
Married  or  single? 


they  may  attain  their  full  development  of  grace  and  may  possess 
s  s<iuad  body— the  best  capital  with  which  a  woman  goes  to  meet 
the  world.  Kspeclally  at  this  Ume  of  year,  after  the  strain  of 
siudy,the  young  girl  needs  careful  attention.  I  study  a  gtrPs  tenden* 
cies,  give  her  grace  of  manner,  self-possession,  bring  out  the  best  that  la 
in  her,  and  lay  the  sure  foundation  for  right  development  and  healthful, 
sirengthful.  painless,  charming  womanhood. 


1  Have  Done  This  for  Others 

IndlgesUeu^Yon  have  conquered  my  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  have  taught  roe 
bow  to  rest,  sleep,  sit,  and  walk. 

(  ireulatlen— My  neck  aud  arms  are  full  and  my  skin  shows  good  circulation. 

Nerves  and  My  nerves  have  been  benefited  so  much  that  1  am  nearly  as  glad  for 
FIgere  the  kelp  lu  tkat  way  as  for  the  special  trouble— Spinal  Curvature. 

Height— I  have  grown  two  inches  taller— I  am  delighted, 
lifsnag  My  be^ng  continues  to  Improve. 

Eyes— Have  given  up  wearing  glasses,  owing  to  my  nerves  being  in  better 
condition. 

Middle  Idfh— The  hot  flashes  have  disappeared:  my  head  is  steady  and  the  con¬ 
fused  feeling  is  gone. 

Health— Mamma  tola  me  at  breakfast  that  my  skin  Is  better,  my  color  better, 
,  my  eyes  stronger  looking  aud  brighter.  Even  my  hair  has  more  life 

in  it,  and  my  chest  is  broader  and  stionger. 

atb^rCares— 1  have  cored  almost  every  ill  **flesh  is  heir  to.**  Read  the  raany  let¬ 
ters  (printed  by  special  permiaaion)  which  1  will  send  when  you  get 
*'iy  BMkleU 


Let  Me  Do  As  Much  For  You 

TbMe  u«  uuttclie,  from  tbouMOds  of  TolantArj  expremloo,  from  mj 
piiplU.  1  work  with  comparatively  few  becauM  I  give  perMnal  attention  to 
each.  I  do  not  work  with  anyone  1  cannot  help.  I  know  I  can  reduce 
tromlnent  abdomen,  and  large  hips,  build  up  thin  necks  and  chests,  and 


Tie  tJSrion  »f  tbt  nnp  oxygen  compound  gives  to  tie  powder 
■  •  properties  hitkerto  considered  impossiUe  of  attainment. 

— New  York  Medical  Journal. 

It  actually  liberatet  oxygen  in  the  mouth  which  cleans  and 
whitena  the  te^,  remove,  tartar,  and  imparts  a  delightful,  fresh 
filling  to  the  whole  mouth. 

Of  all  druggists,  IS  cents.  Snd  far  free  Sae^*  ei^  Ixhkt. 

McKesson  k  ROBBINS  -  91-97  Fnltoa  street.  New  York 


study  of  each  case  I  am  also  able  to  cure  the  deeper  Ills  through  direction 
of  exercise,  diet,  etc. 

n  ki.t  ..a  Write  me  fully  about  your  case.  If  I  cannot  help  you 
YJTKr  I  will  tell  you  so.  My  treatment  requires  but  IS  minutes 

of  your  time  each  day  la  your  own  home.  1  charge 
nothing  for  first  advice  ami  booklet,  which  describes  my  course  and 
tells  you  H.w  te  Btaad  sad  Walk.  I  never  publish  letters  without 
special  permission,  and  I  never  violate  a  conAdeiice,  but  I  must  have 
details  In  order  to  understand  Just  those  features  that  make  year  case 
dlVercat  from  every  other.  This  enables  me  to  prescribe  what  yaa  need. 
Fill  out  the  coupon,  please. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT.  37  Wnahington  Streot.  CHICAGO 


New  PdtenC 
0[.  rd  bf  One 
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This  Light  Saves 
10c  Each  Week 


It  More  Than  Pays  Its  Own  Cost 
In  13  Weeks 


?  Here's  a  Light  worth  having' 
It  gives  as  much  light  as  3 
ordinary  incandescent  ga^ 
burners. 

And  burns  less  than  halt 
the  amount  of  gas  the  three 
ordinary  incandescent  ga^ 
lights  r(K)uire.  For  this  b  the 
Linebay  Light  —  giving  3(K- 
CarKlIe  Power  light  and  bwn- 
ing  4  Cubic  feet  of  gas  pet 

And  it  requires  three  KK) 
Candle  Power  incandescent 
g2is  burners— each  burning  3 
Cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  or 
9  feet  altogether  to  give  a 
light  equal  to  that  of  one 
Lindsay  Light— Therefore  each 


Lindsay 


saves  5  Cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  And  burning 
lights  3  hours  each  evening  for  a  year  it  saves 
about  5400  feet  of  gas— At  >1.00  a  thousand  S5.40. 

Each  Lindsay  Light  costs  S1.25  therefore  each 
one  saves  more  than  four  times  ite  cost  in  a  year. 

It  Saves  about  Wc  each  Week— 

Therefore  in  13  Weeks  or  about  3  Months  one 
Lindsay  Light  will  pay  ib  own  Cost  I 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  the  great 
Money  Saving  Light  7 

Now  there  b  ito  other  light  that  gives  or  can 
claim  to  give  so  much  light  as  the  Lindsay  Light 
—And  burn  so  little  Gas. — For  the  Liinbay  Light 
b  entirely  different  from  all  other  Lighb  in  ib 
mechanical  construction. 

It  has  many  exclusive  and  patented  features 
—that  make  it  a  remarkable  Mortey  Saver. 

Send  us  an  expre^  or  postal  order  for  S12S— 
or  the  money  in  regbtered  envelope  today— and 
we  will  ship  you  express  prepaid— one  Lindsay 
Light  complete  —  Burner  —  Mantle  arid  Globe 
which  you  can  easily  put  up  yourself.  You  can't 
start  saving  on  your  gas  too  soon— Write  us  today. 

Your  hardware  dealer  or  gas  Company  may 
sell  the  Lindsay  Light— Be  sure  the  nante  Lind¬ 
say  b  on  each  burner— Mantle  and  Globe  you 
b«iy.  If  you  can't  buy  from  them  send  to  us 
today.  Address  the 

LINDSAY  LIGHT  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Eastern  Office  and  Distributing  Depot 
91  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Radiators 


Boilers 


When  the  time  comes  to  sell  or  rent,  this 
ontSt  assists  to  bring  a  quicker  transaction 
at  better  price.  Thousands  move  each  year 
into  new  houses,  flats,  offices  or  stores 
solely  to  enjoy  the  comfort,  convenience, 
cleanliness,  fuel  economy  and  labor  saving 
of  steam  or  hot  water  warming.  Did  yon 
ever  bear  of  any  one  of  these  wanting  to  go 
back  to  old-fashioned  heating  methods  ? 
Any  argument  in  that  to  you  ? 

Ualik*  itoves  or  hot-air  {amacei,  our  Boilort  and 
Radiaton  art  nude  upon  the  nnit  or  sectional  plan,  ao  that 
U  the  baildin(  is  made  laiaer,  or  the  rooms  altered  (bSS  of 
all  buildincs  are  reboilt)  extra  scctioas  or  parts  mar  bo 
readily  adoM  or  remoTod.  Hence,  to  bay  IDEAL  Bmlers 
and  AMERICAN  Radiators  is  an  inrestmeat  —  not  an 
CJ^ense.  Put  in  now  by  best  mechanics — good  time  to  boy  I 

Whether  yoor  building  is  OLD  or  new,  SMALL  or 
laige,  farm  or  dty,  send  for  our  booklet  (free)  “  Heating 
Investments  Snoccasful.*’  It  will  make  yon  a  bettor  judge 
of  heating  values. 


[ 
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A  Summer  Comfort 
A  Winter  Necessity 

At  every  Faucet — Kitchen,  Laundry,  Bath  or  Basin 

Instantaneous  Results 


“Monarch  Instantaneous” 

Heats  the  water  as  you  draw  it 
Close  faucet,  expense  ceases 
Automatic,  modem,  economical 
Uses  natural,  artificial  or  gasolene  gas 
Low  cost.  High  results 
Write  for  Catalogue  “E" 

Monarch  Water  Heater  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Hot  Water  Faucet 


REAL  HOT  WATER  ON  DEMAND 

Without  headng  up  the  house 


A  Contrnatt 
The  Old  War. 


Send  lor 
Booklet  “  E  " 

'  Mrr.  Potter’s 
Decision.’* 


The  “Garland”  Way 

of  cooking^  with  gas  allows  you  to  stand  erect,  naturally  and  comfortably.  No  stooping  at 
back-breaking  when  using  the  original  and  most  improved  construction  which  is 

The  “Garland”  Gas  Range 

Manufactured  only  by  The  Michigan  StOTe  Company  Detroit  Chicago 
I.arges>  Makers  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  in  the  World. 


cO 
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Alabastine  Every  Wall 


What  It  Is  Alabastine  is  the  best  finish 
for  walls.  It  is  ground  from 
pure  Alabaster  rock,  it  is  a  brilliant,  finely 
ground  powder,  soluble  in  clear,  cold  water. 
Alabastine  is  put  on  the  wall  with  a  brush, 
it  is  the  only  hard,  durable  wail  finish.  It 
does  not  tub  off,  peel,  nor  crack. 

Alabastine  can  be  used  on  When  to 
any  wall  at  any  time,  in  any  y 

place.  It  is  peculiarly  valu¬ 
able  for  covering  walls  of  a  new  building 
that  have  not  yet  settled.  It  is  also  the 
most  beautiful  decoration  for  walls  in  the 
’world.  Any  color  scheme,  any  original 
design  can  be  carried  out  in  Alabastine. 
You  can  paper  over  Alabastine  if  you  choose, 
or  Alabastine  can  be  applied  over  wall 
paper,  if  the  paper  is  firm  on  the  wall. 

Where  to  For  old  or  new  homes  it  is 
Use  It  an  ideal  wall  covering.  It  is 

'  a  most  beautiful  wall  covering 

for  bedrooms,  dining-rooms,  libraries,  living 
rooms,  bathrooms,  and  kitchen.  It  adapts 
itself  to  all  conditions  and  all  phases  of 
life.  Alabastine  is  the  ubiquitous  wall 
covering. 

Just  mix  Alabastine  with  clear,  How  tO 
cold  water,  following  directions  y 

on  package.  Any  decorator  or 
designer  can  apply  Alabastine  and  secure 
beautiful  results,  or  any  woman  can  apply  it 
herself.  Anybody  can  apply  Alabastine  on 
the  wall.  Alabastine  comes  in  packages 
with  the  colors  already  blended — no  color 
mixing  is  required;  the  colors  are  always 
unform  and  anyone  can  follow  out  an  Ala¬ 
bastine  color  scheme.  Just  take  a  com¬ 
mon  whitewash  brush,  make  a  solution,  and 
brush  It  on. 

Sanitary  Deadly  germs  cannot  live  on 
Features  Alabastine  walls.  Germs  that 
would  be  fatal  on  a  wall  lose 
their  strength  when  on  an  Alabastined  wall, 
because  it  is  an  antiseptic  wall  covering. 
Dr.  Alden  Williams,  city  bacteriologist  of 
Grand  Rapids,  says  any  infected  wall  or  ceil¬ 
ing  can  be  disinfected  by  Alabastine.  Any 


home  that  has  had  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases  can  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
Alabastine. 

Alabastine  is  the  most  perfect  Schools 
wall  covering  for  school-rooms. 

Whether  the  school  be  primary  or  grammar. 
Alabastine  is  the  only  wall  covering  that 
comes  in  tints  that  are  suited  to  the  eye  and 
are  at  the  same  time  sanitary  and  perma¬ 
nent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wash  off  Ala¬ 
bastine  in  order  to  ap^y  a  second  coat. 
Simply  recoat  the  wall  and  the  school-room 
is  as  fresh  and  clean  and  wholesome  as  ever. 
Write  the  Alabastine  Co.  for  special  colors 
for  schools. 

Churches  beautiful  frescoed 

designs,  the-  most  attractive 
schemes,  the  most  artistic  coloring  can  be 
secured  in  Alabastine.  All  of  the  hest 
churches  in  the  country  are  being  done  in 
Alabastine;  so  are  the  small  churches  and 
chapels.  The  Alabastine  Co.  will  submit 
color  schemes,  plans,  and  details,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  church  asking  for  them. 
Alabastine  does  not  require  special  treat¬ 
ment  when  new  colors  are  required.  Simply 
brush  over  the  wall. 

The  Alabastine  Co.  will  Color  Tints 
furnish  free  beautiful  color  j 

schemes  and  original  de- 
signs  to  users  of  Alabastine.  ocneines 
Simply  write  us,  giving  the  dimensions  of 
your  room,  what  sort  of  a  room  it  is.  and  the 
lighting — whether  It  comes  from  the  north, 
south,  east,  or  west.  The  Alabastine  Co.  will 
send  you  free  original  color  schemes  for 
the  room.  They  will  include  also  a  hand¬ 
made  sample  sheet  of  actual  Alabastine  color¬ 
ing.  These  are  free.  They  will  send  two 
or  three  sheets.  If  you  wish,  showing  beautiful 
work  that  can  be  done  in  Alabastine. 

When  you  do  your  walls  this  year  do  them 
right.  Do  them  in  Alabastine.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  these  free  Alabastine  cards. 

All  dealera  tell  AUbaidae.  Aar  decorator  can  put  it 
on,  or  any  woman  can  apply  k.  Tm  colora  are  already 
blended,  and  all  ibere  it  to  do  ia  to  mix  it  with  cold  water 
and  brinh  k  on  the  walL 


Alabastine  Company, 


4M  OmadviUe  Avenae, 

Oraad  lapMt,  NkUfaa. 

Iftw  Torfc  City,  N.  T. 
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Read  FREE 
Polishing  Mitt 
Offer  Below 


Just  printed — new  all 
the  way  through.  Advanced 
ideas  for  finishing  wood. 


^  You  ought  to  have  this 
book.  It  contains  hundreds 
of  money-saving  suggestions. 


An  you  Mtlsfied  with  the  appearance  of  your  floors,  fumltare  and  woodwork? 

Would  von  like  to  know  the  secret  of  putting  and  keeping  them  In  perfect  condition 
—the  easiest  and  most  economioal  method? 

If  so,  write  for  this  book  "The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Famitare.”  It  tells  all 
about  finishing,  refinishing,  cleaning  and  polishing  wood.  It  explains  how  pine  can  be  finished  almost 
as  beantifully  as  hardwood.  Tells  what  woods  are  most  appropriate  for  the  home;  how  quartered  oak 
differs  from  plain  oak,  what  the  new  art  process  of  finishing  furniture  really  is.  Gives  directions  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  latest  finishes  in  oak,  ash,  birch,  maple  and  pine,  which  anyone  can  easily  follow. 

This  book  is  sent  free  by  the  manufacturers  of  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax.  Don't  fail  to  get  it 

All  you  need  to  keep  your  floors,  furniture  and  woodwork  In  perfect  condition  Is  a  can  of 


Johnson’s 
Prepared  Wax 


wK  mf  "A  Commute  Finish  and  Polish  for  AH  Wood 

<1  ft  and  Johnson’s  Polishing  Mitt. 

FREE  Polishing  Mitt  Offer — Mail  ns  one  label  from  a  1  or  2  lb.  can  of  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax 
and  we  will  send  yon  prepaid  one  Johnson’s  Polishing  Mitt  Free.  This  mitt  is  made  of  sheepskin  with 
the  wool  on;  is  open  across  the  back;  and  is  slipped  on  the  hand.  To  remove  label  place  can  in 
steam  or  water. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  comes  in  paste  form.  It  ponces  a  lasting  and  artistic  finish  to  which  dirt 
and  dust  will  not  adhere.  It  does  not  crack  or  peel  off.  Heel  marks  and  scratches  will  not  show. 
Johnson's  Wax  contains  more  polishing  wax  than  any  other.  That  is  why  it  covers  the  most  surface, 
gives  the  best,  most  lasting  and  artistic  finish  with  the  least  effort.  Try  it  on  a  piece  of  your  furniture 
and  yon  will  be  delighted. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  is  sold  by  all  dealers  in  paint — pound  can,  30  cents;  1  and  2  pound 
cans,  60  cents  per  pound;  4,  5  and  8  pound  cans,  50  cents  per  pound.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  yon, 
send  ns  his  name  and  60  cents  (stamps  or  silver)  and  we  will  ship  yon  {xrepaid  a  pound  can  of  Johnson’s 
Prepared  Wax  and  include  1  Johnson’s  Polishing  Mitt  and  the  txwk  iUnstrated  alrave — ^both  Free.  Or. 
if  yon  prefer  simply  write  and  get  the  book  absolutely  Free.  Ask  for  edition  E6  and  send  today. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  WU. 

"The  fVood-Finishing  AsUhorities." 


Please  mentioa  Everybody’s  Macazine  when  yon  write  to  advertioers. 
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^  OIAMONO 


ON 

CREDIT 


OIAHonO 


r®"  Vi  HIS  win 


■  monds.  Diamonds  not  only  make  woman 
^  beautiful  and  auooaaaful  In  society  but  In  the 
hour  of  need  area  aavinca  bank.  All  women  know  , 
that  they  can  get  Instant  oaah  for  their  Diamonds  A  DIAMOND 
—at  any  moment— anywhere.  The  eameet  deeire  ^^yiuiuiD 
of  woman  la  for  Diamonds.  Kvery  woman  lovea  a 
Diamond.  Save  a  Diamond— Win  a  heart.  \\llr 

Tkt  LtfHt  Cataltf  It  Frtt  and nuBplnoaa  Toa  will  b* In- 

KreaMd  la  looklncUiroiiirh  Mi  Biarraloua  pasM  ooalalnlac  liW  Uloatra-  IT 

tlooi  o(  DIaiBoodi,  WatehM  and  Jaweliy.  Thara  ara  aixty-alz  pacaa  of  aalqna  if  L//A  ■■i 

latormatloa  aapadally  TalnabU  to  tha  Dtanoad  bayar.  Tba  popular  LOFTIS  1  H 

8Y8TEII  o(  Dtemooda  oa  Credit  la  azplalaad  la  arerp  detail,  tba  qootatlooa  balaa  1 1 

tba  lowaat.  All  appUcanta  alao  roealTa  from  aa  oar  SouTaulr  Diamond  BooklaC  ll  Y 

Don't  Dalap.  Write  atonea.  Wa  will  maU  poa  both  Oataloc  and  Booklet  froa.  .  niAkaM 

Write  todap.  /I  P'^^ONO 

Tha  I  nMla  ewotoM  of  DUmoodi  oa  Credit  It  thmoaa  It  woe  tha  Oold  i^^lkuiua 

I  as  LaillS  •  JSIWB  Medal  at  the  Bt.  Loula  Bxpoaltloa.  Bp  thla  apitam,  [.gf  ^^ataaNWv 

which  la  both  aaap  and  coaOdeatlal,  dlatant  bupete  are  oaabled  to  auact  at  . 

lalauratba  rarp  llnaat  Dlamonda  and  nlBbaat  arada  Watebaa  aad  Jawairp.aa-  /jW  r  ^  | 

curiae  them  at  tba  lowaat  prlcaa  Tha  articia  la  aaat  oa  approral  t^oor  home,  '  /m 

piaca  of  bualnam  or  azprem  oOksa  aa  doairad.  Too  can  ezamlna  It.  Touaratrea  7  MV  ^ 

to  bip  or  aot  aa  pou  paaaa.  WaoallTar  oar  aooda  aapwbare  la  the  Ualted 

Btataa  Wa  pap  all  ehareea.  Wa  taka  all  riaka.  Waaak  ao  aaeurttp— wa  croata 

ao  pubUcitp— we  make  no  iaqurlaa  from  amplopote.  All  traaaactloaa  aboolntalp  ^ 

prirata  aad  ooafldantlaL  Tour  aocooat  will  be  waleooaad.  Write  for  Oataloe  at 

onea— todap.  epopaa  BMP  OlaatfWfloaa.  ’ 

Hna  r»nAlt  OMno  Wa  tmatall  hoaaat  paoela.  Wa  tmat  amplopar  aad  ata-  • 

UBi  larBBlI  Ulivr  alopaa.  Wetruatpou.  WawlU  opaa  a  cooBdaattal  ao-  .  fhiaa...^ 
eouat  with  poo.  Oaa-llfth  tha  prloe  poa  pap  oa  dallTerp— pou  retain  tha  artleia  A  r 

aad  than  aend  tha  balnaoa  dlraat  to  aa  la  alcht  equal  monthlp  Inatallmaata  ^  ^ 

Tbaae  amall  moattlp  papnaanta  poa  will  aerer  mlm  from  pour  Inoooaa.  Ra-  iSlSTI 

Bambar.thataDlamoadlabattarthaaaaaTliicahaak.  Dtaanooda  am  predletad  |4l* 
to  Incraaaa  m  par  cant  durlae  tha  praaaat  pear. 

nna  f*nak  Ta  im  ■  ^oa  aalact  pour  DIaaaoad  from  oar  cataloe.  Too  pap 
UBl  bBBB  IVnaS  aacaobforlt.  Wa  elra  poa  a  n  i  Ittau  anamntaa  that  poa  g  ■rlo/  V 
ean  letura  tha  Dtnmond  onp  tima  withta  one  paar  aad  we  wiD  pap  poa  all  poa  <■  Hfti  A  /  ' 

paid  for  It  lam  taa  par  ooaa  Bp  thla  arraneimiat  poa  am  abta  to  wear  a  S> 

Diamaad  Rina  or  Stud  for  oaa  paar.  Too  can  thaa  ratora  to  aa— wa  will  ratura 

pou  Mb— which  la  lam  than  Meanu  par  week  for  one  paar.  Rrarp  Dtamoad 

wa  mil  map  be  azehaaaod  at  full  prlea  tor  a  laraor  atoaa  at  aap  ttme  la  tha  mi.. 

tntum.  irw«a/br Clatalop  mfagm.  k  DIA^ONl 

ilnaramthh  Wa  arlTUa  Ulltam  pn.maa..  or«|a.Hap  .ad  .aluawwa  aailh  IWa. 

tlwSiBBIW  moadwaaalL  Thla eaamntaa  la  alenad  bp  a  member  of  our  Braa. 

Wa  letar  poa  to  pour  local  baak.  Aap  will  rater  to  thair  oommarrlal  aeaaep  11'*  b*Yntml 
raeorda.  aad  mil  pou  that  our  raapnaalnilltp,  promptaam  aad  mllabtlltp  am  na- 

Edooad  la  tba  boataam  world.  Wa  am  wa  Inrwaat  mtallara  of  Dtnaaoada,  OBKXWT  t 
Orada  Watehm  aad  Jawalrp  la  Amartca.  mom  eooda  lowam  prlcaa-  nHVmJ  f;  W,, 
attarma.  Ererp  aala  laamawar  ot~.-nA.no.  himnr  Smw.i 


®*AmonP 

girl 


DIAMOND  CUTTERS 

WATCHMAKERS,  JEWELERS 
Dept.  F-21,  02  to  98  State  St., 

CHIC  AGOb  ill. 


BROS  &  CO.  1^8 


Coiiyrlght.  1906.  Franklin  Aihiiep.  Olitchgo. 


The  advertiaementt  in  Ererpbodp't  Magatine  are  indexed.  Tnm  to  page  j. 
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SAVE  A  DOLLAR 


AND  BUY  A  SHOE  THATS  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


It’s  one  thing  to  say  a  shoe  will  prove  satisfactory 
and  let  it  go  at  that,  and  it’sa  very  different 
.  thing  to  hand  you  a  printed  guar- 

antee  agreeing  to  give  you  a  new 
pair  if  yours  go  wrong. 

But  there’s  nothing  unreasonable 
about  it — ^vou  ought  to  receive  a  guar* 
antee  with  the  shoes  you  pay  your 
money  for.  The  only  remarkable 
\  thing  is  that  you  can't  get  such  a 
«  guarantee  on  other  shoes  at  any  price 
and  that  we  can  offer  one  on  “  Merit  ” 
shoes  at  12.50. 

The  **  Merit 


”  shoe  is  built  with  as 
much  r^ard  for  latest  style  as  for 
honest  wear.  Built  for  us  on  con¬ 
tract,  by  manufacturers  of  ^.50 
and  $h  shoes,  and  at  pretty  near 
k  our  own  prices — built  fronj  ma- 

^  terial  we  buy  ourselves  for 
.  spot  cash,  built  under  our 
own  specifications  and  sold 
to  you  direct. 

That’s  the  process  that 
makes  the  “  Merit  ”  possible 
at  12.50 — and  saves  you  a 
dollar. 


“MERIT” 

DOLLAR- OFF 

SHOES— $2.50 


We  are  establishing  branches  all  over  the 
world.  If  there  is  no  oranch  in  vour  town  you 
can  buy  “Merit”  shoes  by  mail,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  12.75 — satisfaction  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  Mail  orders  are  all  filled  personally  by 
an  expert  mail-order  salesman. 

SKHD  FOB  THE  MEW  CATALOGUE. 

The  Internatioiial  Shoe  Co. 

KAn-oxm  DXPABTians : 

1 10  Snauaer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dctit  D.,  291  Broadway,  Mew  Tack. 
xxcLuiivi  STOin :  ' 
■■vT«k-t»lBrawl»*T:inw.ittdiSt.;*8a 
Broadway;  etW  EIrta  Ave.;  lU  Nassau  St. 
fcufcljB  ‘1ITT  Broadway;  *454  Fifth  Ave. 
fMaMpMA— 14T  N.  Eig^  St4  8tl  Chcsttuft 
St.;  fm  N.  FfoatSt. 

BsatM  m  Devoashire  St;  •871  Wash*ton  SU 
FhwHsts  tlO  Westminster  St 
flsasliai  ISO  Superior  St 
Wtmmt  Ottf^tOcb  and  Main  Sts. 

^Indiemtti  H'0tm€M*s  Defmrtwumi  sIm,  & 


POTAY 


>•.  US-inMliatkia  thows 
High  Lac.  Sljrla,  mad.  la  Pat- 
cat  Coltskia.  laediiiia  light  coles, 
OdMahod. 

a..  Ill— Sun.  styl.  la  buttoa  Palm  Colt. 
I  skia,  arndhuadlghc  aoUa,  Cnbaa  hMl. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  llagaxine  arben  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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For  twenty  yMlv  the  writer  of  thh  tdTcrtiMaeni  htf  COD*  »J— Tkt  wur  tm  ti*  FmrwumMtrtt  JlvU*d  bit*  tmall  Umlu,  I 

rinooDtlr  aief  in  beatinf  kii  reiifcoce,  a  Furman  Boiler.  tktnij  simrUmg  bimi  fukUjr.  :  I 

Theae  boilera  are  made  in  many  atylea — Round,  Sectional,  Brick-  '  | 

Set,  Aabcttoa  Covered,  etc. — and  contain  every  real  improvement  — Fh*  vtrtUsI  mntmtmi  ef  loeMv  thmgk  Batfvr  iuimni  ' 

that  lone  manufactutin(  experience  and  tkill  have  been  able  to  RepW  aed  ftwtrfml  cirrnJotiao.  1^ 

'  Th*e**vionderful  Economy  of  fuel  and  Eaae  of  manacemeat  of  *"  '"**  ngubing 

Furman  Boilera  are  due  to  four  principlea  of  conatruction :  miaiwum  if  mtumtitm. 

in — ^11  fri  itnkii  dfrvrrfy  •gmimn  rhv  Urgi  wiiir  Bveilac  Aa  an  Inveatment,  Furman  Boilera  pay  latte  Dividend!  in  I 

tmifitei  St  Xigkt  Asgitt.  .  better  Health,  more  Comfort,  and  Fuel  aaved. 

Write  to-dny  for  booklet  “Warmth.”  It  contalna  Talnable  information  > 

.  THB  HEREKDKCK  llAKUrACTCBIitO  COKFANT  I  SBIXIBO  Aoxara  i 

t  Broad  Street.  aiNEYA.  N.  T.  I  KDW.  8.  DRAM,  Bleemiutoa.  III.— B.  K.  BAU.  La  Croaaa,  Wla.  ! 

»  Oertlnndt  Street.  MBW  TURK - 38  Oliver  Street.  B08TUH  |  JaS.  SPBAB  «.  k  B.  CO..  UU  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


^gf- no  PRICE  EXPLAINED 


FOE  $21.00  TO  $2a.00  I  $14.00  TO.  $11.00 

!S;.*''S2rSS£.'‘T:A!ifS«:  I  $$4,00  TO  $30.00 

HOW  BUaWKS  oeabeonarodallliaea  prlcas  and  why  we  earn  aeU  beesfoa  and  all  other 
Tahlclea  at  much  knrar  prieoa  than  any  other  hoeae  la  all  fnUyexplalitad  In  oar  FOUR  BIO  FREE 
IfKHICLK  6ATALOOUU.  Cat  thla  ad  oat  and  aond  to  on  and  too  will  raoalvo  by  rotom  mall, 
_  _  Fraa.  Featpntd.  FOUR  BIO  VKNICLK  CATALOOUKS  ahowlns  tba  most 

^  I T^V  eoieplate  Una  of  avarythlns  In  BasrlaB,  Hoad  Wacona,  Carta,  Borrevs 

VXi  /  Pbaatona,  Oarrtagan,  lichtaad  Heavy  Wafoas,  TehiriM  of  all  Meda.  al'O 

\  an  klndaof  Bameoa,  Baodlias  and  Baddlary,  all  ritown  la  larse  haamonie 


eoieplate  Ilea  of  avei 
Pbaatona,  Oarrtagan,  I 
an  klnda  of  Bameaa,  8 


>Cv\w  /  ' /'•  X  am  klnda  of  Bameaa,  Baddlaa  and  Baddlary,  aU  ritown  la  large  haadaomo 

A  halfAona  Uluatrationa,  fan  deantptlona  and  aU  prlead  AT  PRICES 

X  V  - -  l  MUCH  LOWER  THAM  AMT  OTMU  HOUSE  CAM  POSSIBLY  HARE. 

WITH  THE  FOUR  FIEECAmOIIIESS::^!.':^;’ 

I  Vr'^'^/A  \V>S<3[vs[^-W  lalilDS  Bo^  Offer  aear  haerd  a*,  a  new  and  aatoadahlng  propoalOon.  How 

/I  V>07TVV''^5I  /  /i  VX/TlW'./  ethora  can  offer  top  ba*0aa  at  sn.aa  to  tB.aa  and  why  wa  can  tell  at  mu.  h 

C  \  \  \  lower  pricaa  than  all  otSam  will  be  folly  eiplalnad.  Wa  will  axplaln  why 

/  '  k  \/y' 1  \  \A  Xvo^V  \  \*.A  wa  ahlp  no  ao  to  make  freight  ehargeu  anaoont  to  next  to  eothlitg.  Wewlll 

I  \  /  \  explain  why  wa  are  the  only  makara  or  dealera  In  the  world  that  can  ablp 

'W/  kepgluthefcyweieaitviyearevaav.  SarnFeelrtaleSkr.earpMaOerriaalvedterw., 

^  I  iww*  e^ledmaaearenteeave  all  eeplaleed  when  we  aead  yea  the  Peer  Free  CUtaleaen. 

■  BHW  WAII  mV  ffWE  FAB  ■  DIIAfiV^  N  yen  hare,  dan'tfalfta  cot  thla  ad.  antladay  mad  ^  tana  Ifyoaeim’tnaea^  but; 

fenrS**’ SSgillDgrr^’TBBR^  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  COe,  Chicago,  Ilia 


Shall  I  Heat  by  Steam  or  Hot  fVaterf 


Blmpleat,  handleat,  and  moat  aeononi- 
lead  method.  Keep  trouaera  in  perfect  order  by 
placing  them  In  the  preat  on  retiring  and  by 
morning  they  will  have  that  well-praaaed,  freah  appeauwnoa  with  a 

APSilwF  «4ftAllnr*A**  rrrAAr  iba  m&tteF  Kaw  Imwww.  ew  Ant  a#  AlsAVhot 


rerulAT  «HaSlor^s**  creMe*  no  matter  how  wet,  tMOy*  or  out  oC  Ehape. 
The  coat  it  aaved  many  tlmea  a  year,  and  provldm  a  oonUnnotialy 
neat  oppeauronce  wlthont  reoonrte  to  tailor  or  hot  IroB.  Thla  it  the 
day  of  the  good  drroaer.  Retain  YODR  good  appearance  by  — wdiwg 
SKhO  for  a  Perfect  PanU  Preoaer.  Caa  it  SO  4aya|  maney  ratnrnW 
hr  naaatiafhctary.  drcnlora  and  foU  infommtioo  on  reqnesL 
PERFECT  PANTS  PRE5SER  CO.,  691  Roakory,  CblcM 

r  Hew  York  Chy.  Lewia  A  Couger.  Sea  Fruaciaco,  Pmlace  Hardware  Co. 

.  ^  I  Boatou.  Maaa..  William  H.  Kicherdaou  A  Co.  Pitmburg,  Fu..  J.  B.  Kaerchcr. 
^  I  Chlciga.  IIL.  Marahall  Field  A  Ca  Atlanta.  Ca„  Gao.  Mase  Ckxhiag  Co, 


Both— V  ibra  ting— Century 
“  Boon  '* 

Steel  Frame  Fnmitare,  Coach  aa 
CkUdren’8  Bade.  Intenta'  Crfta,  CkArs 
RomovaMe  Uphoteteriac  or  Read 
will  Imt  a  Metimc 
CamArtakta  Scad  ^  Caulogae 

Muly  The  Cnalori  Foiwtort  Co. 

Arthtta  tst  SaiAw  tra.  hmoIT,  HKR. 


tmm  doMt  with  a  aUau  Um  orIjt  tort  of  com^ 
•tnictioa  that  is  healthy,  cleaa,  confoctabic. 
The  NATURO  b  the  oely  iniproeeweet 
■Mde  la  Water  Ooaeu  aiace  tlie  Kyla  .YOU 
know' was  ceoceived.  Aree't  yoe  interested 
In  knowing  **  Why***  Write m  book  Ya  It 
tcUs  in  dchtil.  with  Olustmtioos. 

THE  1IATCK«  C«as  Mem.  H.  J. 
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WE  MAKE  THREE  KINDS 

Plain— With  Tomato  Sauce— rVegetarian  ,  . 

,  Our  beans,  whether  the  Plain  Pork  and  Beans,  the  more  popular  Beans  with 
'  Tomato  Sauce,  or  the  Vegetarian,  which  have  tomato  sauce  but  are. without 
the  pork,  are  really  baked — not  boiled.  They  come  rich,  brown,  and  steaming 
from  the  ovens,  and  are  packed  hot  into  cans,  which  are  at  once  sealed  and  - 
then  sterilized.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  experience  and  attention  to  details 
can  contribute  to  make  this  product  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 

57  Varieties 

We  ere  alwa^  Klad  to  show  our  model  kitchens  to  onr  friends,  over  twenty  tbonsand 
of  whom  visit  us  yearly.  If  you  cannot  come  let  us  send  you  a  dainty  book  descrij^ 

Uve  of  the  **  Heinz  Way  "—of  interest  to  housewives — yours  for  the  asking. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  CO.  -  Pittsburgh.  U.  S.  A. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 
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$35o-$4^/ 

.5H0E  ' 


H»w  sooa  will  the  Hoar,  Niaate,  aad  Secoad 
Hoads  o|aia  oppeor  eqasl  dioUaces  apsrt  ? 


To  popoiarlze  the  name  ofthe  Inaeraon  Dollar  Watch, 
to  get  It  on  every  tongne  (Tom  ocean  to  ocean,  it  has 
been  decided  to  oflhr  10,000  Ingeraolt  Watchea  to  10,000 
people  who  can  send  na  the  eorrect  aolnUon  of  this 
problem  before  September  1, 1906. 


Stj^  No.  7^07 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Bhicher  Oxford 
^  Aitor 

Last 


Watch  Problem 


The  Ulostratioa 
the  beat  our  cn- 
graver  can  do.  The 
actual  shoe  it  far 
more  tadtfying  It  has  all 
the  fit,  finUt  and  distinction 
potdile  to  get  into  a  shoe  at 
the  ptke.  Specify  **  ALL  AMERICA  Shoos  ** 
when  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That’s  diflfoent  and  more  sensible.  After  mak¬ 
ing  dependable  shoes  for  forty  jroars.  we  don’t  have 
to  wa«e  space  talking  quality  and  workmanship.  Win¬ 
ning  the  Grand  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904  it  convincing  proof  <^the 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
tc  Hutchins’  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  tell  our  shoes.  If 
you  cannot  get  jUSt  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask 
L  for  our  attractive  catalogs.  We  can  furnish  shoes  . 

I  for  all  the  Amity  trom  youngest  to  oUest.  A 

^  Rice  ft  Hutchins,  lac.  A 

(Sbocmaksis  alace  1965) 

13  High  SL,  Bostoi. 

Mm.,U.S.A 


It  is  the  latest  and  clrvereet  problem  by  Sam  Loyd, 
the  world's  greatest  pa.~’zle  genius,  originator  of  “  Ftgs 
in  Clover,”  ”How  Old  is  Ann,”  and  other  brilliant 
brain-teasers. 

We  him  through  this  widespread  discussion  to  bring 
out  the  net  that  the  IngersoU  Watch  is  a  practi^  time- 

Siece,  adequate  to  every  requirement  of  nine-tenths  of  < 
he  American  people,  because  it  is  accurate  and  reliable. 
No  entry  conditions  are  imiiosed.  Send  your  sola- 
tlon  right  in. 

The  full  problem  is  stated  above  and  no  fiirther  in- 
fbrmation  can  be  given  in  fairness  to  all  contestants. 

■00.00  in  cash  prizes  in  addition  is  offered  to  owners 
of  Ingersoll  Watches. 

If  yon  send  9e.  stamp  with  solution  yon  will  receive 
acknowledgment  of  your  answer  and  a  ibnaal  entry 
blank  and  conditions;  or  for  lOe.  the  above  and 
Lord's  book  of  celebrated  puzzles. 

Awards  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  correct 
aolntlon  fhmished  by  8am  Loyd,  which  la  locked  in  our 
safe,  inaccessible  to  any  one. 

IngtnM  Watehtt  Insist  on  an 

IHO.BSOLL- 
Me  eountry,  or  mHV m  ***•  »»“•  A  on 
pootfidd  ty  w  WQbW  the  diaL 
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Just  Like  Floating  on  Air 


See  that  spring  over  there.  It  makes  the  Schram  Rocker  so 
restful,  so  ^^comfy” — so  delightfully  easy  that  you’ll  swear 
you  have  never  rocked  before  after  you’ve  tried 

The  Schram  ‘'°spr?i;^''  Rocking  Chair 

It  reapoiitlii  to  every  motion  of  tke  body,  relieve*  the  tension  of  tired  nerves  and  muscles,  and  permits  the 
l>erfect  relaxation  so  vitally  essential  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  You’ll  never  know  till  you  try  the  Mhram  how 
restful  a  chair  can  be.  And  this  wonderful  convolute 
^■tV^Vaasw  sprint  (patented)  is  only  an  imcidetU  in  the  make-up  of  a 


rovalT>r  good  chair.  ’Ibis  wood  is  select^  golden  oak.  care¬ 
fully  kiln-dried  and  piano-finished.  Ybe  coverings — heavy 
leather,  plush  or  verona — are  the  best  the  market  affords, 
each  piece  being  carefuUjr  inspected  for  the  slightest  flaw 
before  using,  'llie  filling  is  the  best  imported  curled  hair. 
'The  whole  is  assembled  into  as  perfect  a  chair  as  we  can 
make,  and  we’ve  been  making  pood  chairsoil  our  ftsss. 

Rock  Ten  Days  ^ 

|K[^  for  Nothing 

and  if  it  isn’t  the  easiest  chair  you  I 

ever  sat  in — and  a  better  chair  I 

other  ways — send  it  riidit  back  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  return 
every  penny  of  your  money. 

Bil|M  Take  advantage  of  this  Special 
Offer  at  onee.  Send  a  postal  to-dav 
for  the  details.  For  your  body’s 
sake,  do  it  NOW. 

1^^.  A.  W.  Schram  &  Sons 
Company 

1 20 Marion  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


A  low  shoe  is  the  most  attractive 
shoe  a  man  can  wear,  provided  hia 
stockings  make  a  neat  appearance. 
No  matter  how  expensive  the 
stocking,  a  good  garter  is  needed  to 
hold  it  smooth  and  trim. 


Because  of 

adjustable  back  there^^^^ 

^  is  no  strain  snywheie^^^ 
N.  and  an  even  support 

tbe  trousers  is  assured^ 
^  I  whatever  the  position  of 
the  body. 


are  the  first  new  idea  in  garters 
for  some  time,  and  are  certainly 
the  best. 

neolers  seU  Boll  Bearing  Garters  with  the 
fnll  assnnuice  that  they  will  please  their  ens- 
tomers.  Ko  man  will  ever  change  after  wear- 
Ing  a  pair.  Send  ss  cents  to  nsTf  voor  desder 
does  not  yet  carry  BaU  Bearing  Garters,  and 
give  ns  his  name. 

m  C.  A  EOCAITOM  HFG.  CO. 
■•a  307,  SUrloy,  Mass.  > 

Uakeis  Fiesident  Snspenders-  r 


••NONE  SO  EASY** 

When  a  dealer  tells  yon  thst  you  do  not  really 
want  President  Snspenders,  bear  in  mind  It  is 
not  yonr  Intwest  bnt  his  which  mskse  him 
to  snbetltnte  other  make*.  It  is  for  yon  to  In-  I 
slat  on  President  Snspenders,  as  thay’ll  give  A 
greater  sattsIhcUon  and  wear  lonm.  It  Is  not  m 
yonr  Intorest  bnt  his  which  makes  him  try  m 
to  steer  yon  sway  from  the  President.  M 
KOe.  and  fi-  Bvery  P*br  gnanuiteed.  M 
TUI  C  A  lOCAITOII  M»6.  CO.  M 
■m  307>  OWalw.  **«•  M  ■ 

If  yonr  deolsr  <i«e«  not  or  tci/f  nof 
•ell  yon  President  Snspenders, 

•end  60e.  to  os.  We  will  send 
the  snspenders  and  the 
name  <»  a  dealer 
who  will. 
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Launches  and  Water  Autos 

Gire  more  pleasure  at  less  cost  than  any  motor 
earriace  on  land. 

Comfortable,  safe,  roomy,  easy  to  run  and  to 
keep  runninc  at  small  cost. 

TUTTLE 

Launches  and  Motor  Boats  for  pleasure  and 
rpeed  are  the  best  obtainable. 

Run  by  Tuttle  self-starting  motors  with  jump 
roark  ignition. 

Tineiy  equipped  launch,  seating  10  people,  S300. 

Send  for  catalogue,  describing  all  styles-^150 
toSl,d00. 

D.  M.  TUTTLE  CO,,  10  Prince  Street,  Canaetota,  N.  Y. 

ICafUad  >ppraa«atatb»,  WALTKE  J.  WEEKS,  tSE  <'«afr«M  St^ 
Bnalaa,  Maas.  i  Raw  Tarfc  CH/  aad  Karalfa  Eaara— ateOfa  THK  HAK< 
MATTAM  trrOEAES  €•.,  44  0aff<laa4t  Si.,  Era  Tark  Vkj. 


King  Folding 
Canvas  Boats 

Before  you  buy  a  boat  of  any  description 
you  ought  to  know  exactly  what  the  King 
Folding  Canyaa  Boats  will  do  that  other 
boats  cannot  do,  and  why  they  are  used  and 
endorsed  by  the  U.  8.  Navy. 

Send  6c.  for  book  of  loo  engravings, 
illustrating  the  special  uses  and  un¬ 
deniable  superiority  of  these  boats. 

King  FoldingCanvas  Boat  Co. 

67i  West  North  St,  Kolemaioo,  Mich. 


If  your  friend  makes 
good  photographs 
don’t  ask  him  the 
name  of  the  camera- 
get  the  name  of  his  lens. 
If  the  pictures  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  he  will  tell 
you  a 

Goerz 

but  if  they  are  merely 
good,  he  will  name  any 
one  of  a  dozen  others. 

Send  for  Catalogue  B-1 

52  E.  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

CHICAGO  BERLIN  LONDON  PARIS 


R\DD1ING  To  Kr\ioy 


ONE’S  OWN 
CANOE> 


CANOEING 

Obon  and  1*addie 

A  “PENOBSCOT”  Model 

CANOE 

A  variety  of  Models  adapted 
to  every  use.  Special  “  out-of¬ 
sight”  air  chambers.  Canvas 
Bow  Boats.  Write  for  our 
1905  catalogue. 

CASLETON  CANOE  CO. 

Ill  MAIN  STREET 
Old  Town.  Malna 


I 


AUCTION  RCVOLVCNS.  OUN 

Swords  Militsry  Goods.  NEW  sad 
Bsrcsios  Idr  ass  or  docorstin^.  La 
illttstrsud  ISC.  csulofiM  msiled  6c.  sun 
Fssacis  Bsnuennsa,  579  Broadway,  N.  T 
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Vaporizes  alcohol  into  eas,  increasing  ita  effkicncy 
8  tinea.  Portable,  weighs  but  8  ozs.  Conaanee  bat 
2  ceata’  worth  of  alcohol  an  hoar.  Will  boil  quart  of 
water  in  9  minutes.  Smokeless  and  odorless.  Reser¬ 
voir  bolds  half  a  pint.  Uses  either  wood  or  grain  alco¬ 
hol.  Simple;  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Safe;  will  sustain 
weight  01  100  lbs.  Extinguishes  instantly  (blows  out 
like  a  candle).  Non-explosivo.  Solid  Spun  Brass  and 
NKKBLPLATED.  Sent  anywhere,  express  paid,  $1. 

Beware  of  dangeroos  indtatlons.  (ienuine  la 
stamped  with  OUR  NAME. 

Afoirta,  OMlera,  and  Praaiiuni  Houaat  Wanted 

OLOQAU  &  CO. 

se^SCLSS^V  CHICAGO 


THE  ANGLE  LAMP 
Comfort  in  Sommer  Llg^tiag 

As  the  dart  grow  longer  it  U  more  and  more  importaut  that  you  ute 
the  right  illuminatioBs  If  yo«  hare  a  syttem  that  requiret  endlcM 
.  t  eutiom*  that  tmoket  and  tmellt  aadviaket  a  room  unbearably  hot« 
1-.I  will  find  It  more  disagreeable  every  day  that  brings  rou  nearer 
w  trm  weather.  This  lamp  is,  therefore,  the  one  kind  of  illuiniDa> 
»ioM  that  will  bring  you  absolute  satisfaction.  While  more  brilliant 
th.in  gat  or  electri^ty.  it  never  tmoket.  tmellt,  or  gett  out  of  order. 
i'>  lighted  and  eztinguithed  at  easily  as  gas,  gtret  almost  no  heat« 
Hiid  is  economical  beyond  couiparisou  with  auythiug  else. 

El^teen  Cents’ 

worth  of  oil  will  burnior  one  month  and  will  show  you  that  It  it 
l>us«ible  to  ute  oil  with  comfort  aud  taring.  It  presents  a  perfect 
buifstituie  for  gas,  electricity,  and  other  new  tystemt,  and,  being 
absolutely  non-eiploaire,  it  can  be  placed  iu  auy  hands  with  abso* 
lute  safety.  The  unique  feature 

No-Under-Shadow 

insures  all  the  light  falling  directly  downward  and  outward,  which 
makes  every  occupation  of  the  evening  a  genuine  pleasure.  Tb^ 
are  handsome,  well  made,  and  a  distinct  decuratiou  wherever  utetL 
Thousands  are  employed  in  homes,  stares,  churches,  balls,  libraries, 
etc.,  and  give  unbounded  satisfaction.  Our  Catalog  17  shows  all 
styles  from  $1.80  up.  We  will  gladly  send  It  to  you  on  truest. 

THE  AMfiLK  aPG.  CO.,  78  -  80  Barray  Rtreet,  If.  T. 


“COATLESS”  SUSPENDER 

It*s  Out  or  sight 

UNDER  THE  OVERSHIRT 

OVER  THE  UNDERSHIRT 

Fastonod  on  Each  Hip  Button  of  tho  Trou- 
Mrs.  Soto  Gracofully  and  Comfortably 

A  SUMMER  LUXURY 

At  all  good  (tore*.  If  not  at  your  dealer*,  are  will 
mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  PRICE,  5Sc.  Addreaa 

The  Crown  Suspender  Co. 

Dapt.  D  841  Broadway.  Now  YorB 
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The  Most 
Money 
For  Life 
Insurance 
Policies 


We  buy  life  insurance  policies  for  a  sum 
generally  a  good  deal  greater  than  the  com¬ 
pany’s  cash  or  loan  value. 

FOR  EXAMPLE 

Notimg  a  Few  Recently  Pubchaseo 
PouaEB  ' 

Company,  Northwestern  ^ 

j  Mutual;  Date  of  Policy,  June 
3rd,  18OT;  Kind,  20  Payment 
Life,  20  Year  Semi-Tontine; 
Company’s  cash  value,  $S100. 

Our  Offer,  $12540. 

fH  Company,  Equitable,  N.  Y.; 
j  Date  of  Pohcy,  Nov.  15th, 

1890;  Kind,  Ordinary  Life,  20 
Year  Non-Forfeiting  Tontine; 
Company’s  loan  value,  $2058. 

Our  Offer,  $275a 

^  Mutual  Life,  New  York;  Date 
a  of  Policy,  D^  Ist,  1897 ;  Kind, 

10  Payment  Life,  10  Year  Dis¬ 
tribution  Period; 

Company’s  cash  value,  $6300, 

Our  Offer,  $7275. 

51  Company,  New  York  life; 
j  Date  of  Policy,  July  0th,  1889; 

Kind,  20  Year  Endowment, 
Semi-Tontine; 

Company’s  cash  value,  $7170. 

Our  Offer,  $9036. 

If  you  contemplate  converting  your  own 
policy  into  cash,  write  us  today  for  further 
information. 

ADAMS  &  BOATWRIGHT 
Insurance  Investments 

17  Blasonic  Temple  Building 
Danville,  Virginia 

FnT'  rcnce;  Fint  National  Bank  of  Danville 


THE  WILLIAM  R.CONnON 
BOND  AND  MORTSAliE  COMPANY 

Own  and  offer  the  following  high-grade  aecniities  : 

IBO.OOO  Stsddard  Cauaty,  Mlsssurl,  6  gsrMSt.  boadt 
$48,000  Paailscei  Couaty,  Missauri,  6  sar  cast,  boada 
$60,000  Naw  Madrid  Caaaty,  Missaari,8  ^rcaat.haads 
The  above  Bonds  twuad  for  drainage  improvements  tu 
Ughty  productive  lands. 

$6,000  4  aarcant 
Balds  at  Hanlmallty  o- 
Rleh  Mill.  Masanrl: 
$3  0,000  HIsaltsIpp 
Lavaa  6  par  Mst.Baads 
$60,000  MIssasrI  Mas 
Esisla  Bparcaat.Oaads 
kfnnid^  and  Coun' 
Bonds  in  denominatioi 
of  $soo  and  $moo;  Re 
Estate  Bonds  in  eonvei. 
ient  naeA  in  amounts  of 
$500  to  $10,000. 

Send  ior  my  Shistialr  i 
Brodiures  deuiptive  ci 
North  hfiiKMii  Fan 
Mortgate  Banda  an<: 
Southeast  Missouri 
Drainage  Bpids.  Savinx. 
Banka,  Lire  Inmranc- 
Companira,  Endowed 
U  ni  verities  andhondied . 
of  investon  are  my  pa 
trons.  Four  Million  IM- 
bn  pheed — loam  none 
Every  acemity  caiefullv 
inveaiigated..  I  oonvincf 
othen  and  can  you. 


WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  - 

Pranidneit 

Mo.  IS  WaLrdoU  Btilldlng  N  ^cor\»  Me. 
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Thb  Smith  Pkbmibk 

TtTBWBITBB  COMrANV 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Bnumh  q/tca  tveryv/ien 


Please  mentioii  Eeciybody’s  llacaaiae  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Ill  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 
BOVR.se.  PHILADELPHIA 

» 

Our  booklet,  “Hints  and  Helps  to  Investors,*'  '  ^ 

is  a  stuity  of  bond  investment  well  worth  read-  | 
ing.  It  may  be  had  by  sending  your  name  and  ^ 
addiess,  which,  for  convenience,  may  be  written  * 
on  the  margin  of  this  page  and  mailed  to  us. 


BANKERS 


The  Chicago  Writing  Machine  Co« 
Ul  WangaU  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  Smith  Pre¬ 
mier  Typewriter 
is  as  essential  to 
business  corre¬ 
spondence  as  a 
postage  stamp. 


Salesmen  Wanted 

to  sell  CHICAGO  Typewriters  and  supplies  in  all 
unoccupied  territory.*  If  you  can  sell  glOO  ma¬ 
chines  for  $3.-i  write  us  and  we  will  start  you  in  a 
peraaaeBt  and  rery  profitable  business.  The 
CHICAGO  has  many  points  of  superiority  over  any 
other  machine,  but  sells  at  its  right  price,  $8o — 
one-third  the  trust  bolstered  prfee  of  the  so-called 
Standard  ”  machines.  Catalogue  and  full  in¬ 
formation  free. 


HINTS  AND  HELPS 
TO  INVESTORS 

To  those  having  funds  to 
invest,  to  whom  safety  as  to 
principal  and  liberal  interest  return 
are  primary  considerations,  we 
offer  a  high-grade  railroad  bond 
investment,  the  entire  issue  of 
which  we  have .  purchased  out¬ 
right  for  our  own  account. 

Because  of  the  non- speculative 
character  of  these  securities  they 
are  especially  desirable  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  Saving  and  Trust 
as  well  as  individual  funds. 

These  bonds  are  of  the  highest 
legal  and  financial  standing  and 
have  our  highest  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  endorsement. 

We  sell  bonds  only — and  do 
not  deal  in  speculative  stocks. 
On  request  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  our  opinion,  analysis,  and 
quotation  on  any  bond  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

-  j 

WE  HAVE  AN  ESPECIALLY  ATTRACTIVE 
LIST  OF  JVNE  OFFERINGS 


A.  N.  CHANDLER  (Si  CO. 
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'You  owe  it  to  your  Face 

to  get  the  greatest  possible  convenience 
comfort  pleasure  and  safety  in  Shaving 

THEN  INSIST  UPON 

Williams 

Shaiving  Stidi 


Wtlliamt’  Shaving  Sticks,  Shaving  Tablets,  Toilet  Waters,  Talcum  Powder^' 
^rsey  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  Williams'  Tar  Soap,  etc., 
sold  everywhere. 

WiniA.ms'  8l>».vlna  Stidi  (TrimJ  Sla»)  Mnl  tar  4«.  In  stn.ma*.- 
Pull  sUa  for  3Sc.  if  y«ur  Saa  lar  fnJIa  ta  svaaly  yau 

as*  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO..  Gl«Lstofibury.  Conn. 

Write  for  <mr  booUet  "  Bri^  RuUi  for  Shanng”  It' s  ketffuJ  ami  interesting,  ^ 

ami  it 's  FREE 


The  adyertisements  in  Everybody’!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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These  qualities  hs  might  never  have  discov¬ 
ered  for  himself,  nor  appreciated  if  he  had 
casually  discovered  them  m  a  mere  "Curiosity” 
purchaM. 

Because  his  attention  had  only  been  “at¬ 
tracted,”  not  compelled  and  enduringly  imf^essed 
with  a  logical  understanding  of  these  qualities. 

But,  when  we  once  convince  him,  in  advance 
of  purchase,  throogh  our  “Salesmanship-on- 
Paper*’  (Copy,)  that  the  qualities  claimed  for  the 
..rticle  do  exist  in  them,  he  starts  using  that 
article  with  a  mental  acceptance  of  these  qualities. 

And,  because  he  begins  using  the  article  with 
an  advance  knowledge  of,  and  belief  in,  its  good 
points,  his'  appreciation  b^omes  permanent  if  the 
goods  merit  it.  He  therefore  makes  a  second, 
third,  and  further  consecutive  purchase  of  that 
article  as  a  result  of  having  once  read  a  single 
convincing  “Reason-Why”  advertisment  about  it. 

This  IS  where  large  and  cumulative  profits 
must  come  to  the  General  Advertiser — on  the 
2nd,  3rd,  and  continued  purchases  by  readers  of 
the  first  advertisement  that  reached  their  Con¬ 
victions. 

*  •  « 


This  latter  claw  of  advertising  constitiites  thrccofourths 
dt  our  business. 

And  note  also  that  we  are  NOT  “advising”  Gen/ 
eral  Advertisers  to  GO  INTO  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 

WE  DO,  however,  strongly  insist  that  all  Copy  for 
^NERAL  ADVERTISING  snould  possess  as  nouch 
posiUve  SELLING/FORCE  and  CONVICTION  as  it 
would  NEED  to  actually  and  profitably  SELL  Goods 
direct  BY  MAIL. 

•  •  « 

Three-fourths  of  the  salaries  paid  by  most 
Agencies  go  to  strong  Solicitors  who  sell  you 
Space,— and  promise  you  service  free  of  charge. 

-  But,  do  the  Solicitors’  services  as  Salesmen 
help  to  bring  your  money  back  through  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  you  must  pay  for  P 

Not  25%  of  Advertising  Agency  salaries  are 
invested  in  Copy  Staff  capable  of  making  the 
Space  sold  by  the  Solicitors  pay  a  profit  tor  the 
Advertiser,. 

Could  we  afford  to  direct  your  attention  to 
these  facts  if  we  were  not  the  only  exception  to 
the  rule  cited  P 

The  selling  tests  we  have  made  on  various 
kinds  of  Copy,  and  on  most  mediumsi  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  Salesmanship  in  "Co^”  is  the 
Heart  and  Soul  and  Essence  of  Advertising. 

We  have  proven  by  these  tests  that  even  a 
poor  medium,  at  a  relatively  high  price,  with 
strong  “Salesmanship-on-Paper”  in  it,  will  out¬ 
sell  the  best  medium  using  ‘’General  Ihiblicity.” 

Our  Records-on-Results  leave  no  doubt  of 
this,  while  they  also  show  which  mediums  sell  the 
most  goods  per  dollar  invested,  with  the  same 
kind  of  copy. 

It  has  cost  us  nearly  $100,000  to  collect,  com¬ 
pile,  compare,  maintain  and  practically  ap^y  the 
reliable  data  upon  which  our  judgment  of  Copy 
and  Mediums  is  now  based  in  our  “Record-of- 
Results.” 

No  other  Advertising  Agency,  nor  individual 
Advertiser,  has  any  such  reliable  guide  to  go  by, 
as  this  collection  of  organized  data,  nor  such  sure 
knowledge  of  Copy,  and  Mediums,  as  that  sure 
Index  affords. 

And  that  index  to  Results  is  what  decided  us  to 
spend  $72,000  per  year,  in  salaries,  for  a  Copy 
Staff  which  is  able  enough  to  write  the  Lord  & 
Thomas  “  Salesmanship-on-Paper.” 

No  other  Agency  in  America  spends  one-third 
of  this  sum  for  capable  Copy-writers. 

Not  three  other  Agencies  individually,  spend 
a  fifth  of  it. 

Shall  we  send  you  our  “Book  of  Tests  on 
AdvertisingP” 

It  is  frro  to  “General  Advertisers”  or  to  “Mail- 
Order  Advertisers”— $5.00  per  copy  to  all  others. 


These  conviction  qualities  in  copy  are  shown, 
by  test,  to  be  just  as  necessary  in  Advertising 
design^  to  sell  goods  profitably  today,  through 
Retailers  to  Consumers,  as  they  are  to  sell  goods 
direct  by  mail  to  Consumers. 

This  is  why  every  Advertisement  for  g^ds  to 
be  sold  through  Retailers,  against  substitution, 
and  “  don’t-keep-it  ”  influences,  should  have  as 
much  positive  selling  force,  "reason-why”  acoA  con¬ 
viction  in  it,  as  would  be  necessary  to  sell  the 
goods  by  mail  direct  to  Consumers. 

The  difference  in  Results  from  Space  in  which 
this  direct  selling  force  of  Lord  &  Thomas  Sales- 
manship-on-Paper  has  been  used,  and  in  results 
from  similar  space  filled  with  “General  Pub¬ 
licity”  is  often  more  than  80%. 

Conclusive  tests  on  Copy  have  clearly  proved 
this,  and  one  of  our  articles,  entitled  “Why  Some 
Advertisers  Grow  Wealthy,”  in  the  June  issue  of 
another  Magazine,  cites  a  vivid  example  of  it, 
from  actual  experience. 

Any  Advertiser  who  is  willing  to  accept  mere 
“General  Publicity”  for  his  money,  when  he 
might  have  had  all  that  and,  in  addition,  a  positive 
selling  force  combined  with  it,  for  five  per  cent 
more  cost,  is  losing  50%  to  80%  of  the  results  he 
might  have  had  from  the  same  identical  appro¬ 
priation. 

Please  note  that  the  Lord  &  Thomas  definition  of 
“General  Publicity"  is  “Keepiag/the/name/before.^e/ 
people.”  When  we  speak  of  "General  Advertising” 
we  mean  copy  which  sells  goods  through  the  Retailer. 


Lord  &  Thomas 

Establishxd  1873. 


Largest  Advertising  Agency  in  America. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Please  menlion  Everybody's  klasa.-.ine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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WAR  MANOEUVRES  AT  OLD  POINT  COMFORT 


4  Dnong  June,  the  Nanry  aad  Amy  at  Old  Poant  Coafert 
be  fiigat^  ia'a  mat  “War  riiae  “  .  By  Md  night 
tbe  Beela  lira  attacx  Fortwaa  Monroe,  Aacnca'a  greater 
aUonghold.  wbidt  guai^  tbe  water  approncb  to.Waahaa^on. 
There  will  be'iub-aarine  nine  cnploaona,  toqiedo  boat  att^s, 
bombardment  by  tbe  leet  aod  erary  pcrfiinnaace  of  acbanl  war. 
9  Preparatbra  to  thb  abaoHbinn  Miblary  aad  Nnral  erant. 
Old  Point  Caaafoit  and  tbe  Hotel  Cbrabarba  dnrii^  May 
and  June  will  be  tbe  moat  attradiTe  KKXt  on  tbe  Coaat. 

9  Them  mondu  wdl  aee  biatoric  Hampton  Roads  in  Cbe^ 
peake  Bay  oovwed  with  United  States  battle  di^n.'  cruisers 
and  torpedo  boats, '  and  thousands  of  •ttiile^  troops  of  the 
regular  army  w31  be '  ramped  in  tbe  r  ortrem.  Both 
nary  a^  troops  with  all  the  “  Pride,  pomp  and  drcumslaace 
of  war  **  wS  bt  dai^  caMed  in  exercises,  tar^  practice, 
diiUs  and  manoenrres  and .  tbe  usual  gaiety  ot  so^  and 
military  life  ur31  be  at  its  height 

4  Bong  located  almost  under  tbe  walls  of  Fortress  Monroe 
and  in  full  view  of  Hampton  Roads  and  Chesapeake  B^, 
dte  Hotel  Chamberlin  n  really  an  amphitheatre  from  wbicb 
every  posnble  view  of  die  great  “War  Game”  can  be  seen. 
Q  For  terms,  reservaiioas,  etc.,  or  for  free  ilhirtiated  booklets, 
or  tor  a  free  copy  of  “Tbe  Colonel’s  Capitulation,'  a  bril¬ 
liant  novelette  of  social  and  miblary  hie,  handsomely  illustrated 
in  colon  and  brimming  with  humor  and  incident,  write  to 

HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN 

GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  Manager,  BOX  518 
FORTRESS  MONROE,  VA. 


Ik  The  Popular  Commercial  and  Tourist  Route  '  .  i 

^Connecting:  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  **  While  You  Sleep 

steamer  •‘CITY  OP  BUFFALO’’  (new) 

Steamer  “CITY  OP  ERIE”  (imw) 

Tbete  steRmen  are  new.  fB>t»  ead  lexurieM  la  their  appolatnuats,  ere  uesittpeMed  ior  comfort  aad  coaveaieace« 
and  the  service  to  the  feaest  offered  on  the  iatcrior  waters  of  the  United  States 

All  tickets  readiaf  over  the  Lake  Shore  fad  Micbi^a  Southera  Kailwsjr  will  be  accepted  oa  thto  Compaay*t 
ttcaamrs  without  extra  cbarg e.  ' 

Coaaectioas  auide  at  Buffalo  with  traias  for  all  Eastern  aad  Caaadlaa  points,  at  CleveUad  for  Toledo,  Detroit,  aad  all  points 
West  and  ^ntbwest. 

Ask  ticket  agents  for  tickets  vU  C  aad  B.  Liae,  aad  eajoy  a  delifktful  trip  oa  the  fastest  sad  iaest  stesasets  oa  the  Great  Lakes. 

Ubwi  CWnteil  pi  Sead  four  ccats  in  sumps  for  haadsoau  Ulustrstod  paaiphlct. 

Anisv  Mtoh  .  cm  a.h!  ..  .nnnn.-,  ..m  W.  F.  HERMAN 

uavtBiMhh  .  i.mp.11.  The  CkvfflBad  and  Bvlfalo  Transit  Co.  ^  . 

rmaalBfcRrATIwPwA  CLEVaLAND,  O. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Msgazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  pade  3. 
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f  Peacock's  i8k.  Solid  Gold 
Seanlets  Wedding  Rings 
are  perfection  in  riug>mak* 
iegt  they  are  narrow  and 
tliick  and  slightly  rounded 
on  the  inside.  Those  shown 
here  are  $8»00» 

respectirely.  We  ^ 
make  no  charge  for  engrar* 
ing  names,  dates,  etc,  in 
otir  Wedding  Kings. 

1  To  wear  a  birth  Sower 
signet  ring  on  the  little 
finger  is  a  very  pretty  and 
popular  custom.  Those 
shown  here  are  solid  gold, 
of  good  substantial  w^glit 
and  rose  gold  finish.  A 
Sower  for  every  month. 

■  $3.00  each.  No  eatra 
I  charge  for  engraving  a 
I  monogram  on  the  signet 
I  top. 

\  f  Peacock's  **Security'* 
j  binb'Stone  rings  are  ex- 
I  treniely  popular:  a  diSerent 
^  stone  for  every  month:  set 
in  ** Security**  solid  gold 
pointless  settings;  $3*40 
each.  Please  mention 
finger  size  when  ordering 
rings. 

Our  larga  1905  cat* 
alofiM  scat  ta  any 
address  gratis. 

We  prepay  the  mail  or 
express  charges  on  alt 
purchases. 


Keep  Your  Savings  Safe 

H  INTEREST 

paid  on  Savings  Accounts  of  any  amount 
from  $1.00  to  810,000.00, 

Compounded  Twice  a  Year. 

Both  pnncipal  and  interest  abso¬ 
lutely  guarant^^,  and  convenience  and 
privacy  insured. 

ITiis  is  what  Our  System  of  Banking 
by  Mail  does  Yor  you. 

It  is  as  safe  as  a  treasury  vault  and 
as  convenient  as  if  you  were  banking 
just  aci'oss  the  street. 

The  Citizens  Savings  4  Trust  Co. 

is  one  of  the  strongest  Savings  Banks 
in  the  United  Stat^.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1868  and  has  a  record  of  37 
years  of  pi-obity,security,and  success.  Its 
paid-up  capital  and  surplus  amounts  to 

Six  Million  Dollars 

and  its  total  assets  to  over 

Thirty-Nine  Million  Dollars 

It  owns  and  occupies  a  fourteen- 
story  building  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Its 
Board  of  Directors,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Advisory  Board  consist  of 
'over  sixty  men  of  the  highest  character 
and  the  ripest  experience  in  whose 
hands  your  Savings  Will  Be  Safe. 

By  opening'  an  account  with'  this 
bank  you  can  avoid  the  vexation  of 
having  your  neighbors  acquainted  with 
your  financial  affairs ;  you  can  insure 
greater  safety  for  your  fiinds  ;  you  can 
obtain  a  larger  rate  of  interest  and  you 
can  do  it  all  with  an  ease  and  conven¬ 
ience  which  will  surprise  you. 

Send  for  Booklet  **  C  ** 

which  we  have  prepared  in  order  that 
you  may  learn  all  about  our  plan  of 
Saving  Money  by  Mail. 

The  Citizens  Savings 

and  Trust  Co. 

.Cleveland,  •  '  -  Ohio 


mention  EYcrybody*,  Maguinc  when  you  write  to  advertiser,. 
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A  neceuitj  in  a  buy  office. 

The  Standard  Adding  and  Listing  Machine 
cannot  make  a  mistake,  has  ten  times  the  ca- 
I»acity  and  double  the  speed  of  any  machine 
on  the  market. 

Awarded  Orand  Priie  at  St.  Louis. 

Write  for  ten  reaeoas  why. 

STANDARD  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

I  21  Sfriat  Avtaac,  St.  Lo^  Me. 


LET  US  PROVE  WHAT  WE  CLAIM 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

There  Is  only  one  wsy  to  prove  eeythlaf  sboot  m 
typewriter,  end  that  to  by  aa  actual  test  of  the  machlae 
i^lf  ia  your  owo  oSce« 

This  to  what  we  waat  every  purchaser  of  a  Fox 
Typewriter  to  do  before  he  busrs. 

If  we  caanot  deaioostrate  beyond  every  possibility 
of  a  doubt  that  the  Fox  does  bsiiar  werh,  4sot  It  satosPy 
with  Iots  fltolfue  to  the  operator,  aud  less  wear  ea  lbs 
■aAlae  than  the  machines  you  are  usiaf  at  the 
present  time,  we  kaaw  asthlay  abeot  tjpewritars. 

Let  us  place  a  Fox  la  your  office  on  trial  eaUesly 
at  ear  expeate,  no  matter  wnere  you  are.  Write  ua  to* 
day  giriay  ua  this  priWIcfe. 


'll 


FOX  TTPEWKITEK  CO. 
US  Fiwat  fit.,  6raafi  BapMs  lleh. 

Bnncbes  and  Agencies  ia  Principal  Cities. 


f  1 


CAPACITY  I 
DURABIUTY  j 
ACCURACY  I 
SIMPLICITY 
TheSTANDARDhds 
NO  EQUAL  ! 
An  assistant  that  adds  j 
correctly,  nerer  has  j 
brain  far.  is  sneedv.  simnle.  snd  dnrsble.  is 


Book-keeping  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Methods— 


Tour  billing  expense  if  you  will 
let  us  show  you  how. 

Does  at  i  stroke  what  other¬ 
wise  takes  2  to  lo  operations. 

ELXJOTT-FISHER  CO.,  3  29  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

offices  and  Agents  almost  ererywhere. 


TYPEWRITERS 

Ai  Less  Than  Half  Price 

1500  machines  of  mU  tho  la»dlHff  fiiairos. 

In  use  only  long  enou^  to  insure  smooth-running 
adjustment.  SfO  to  oSm  Shipped  to  any  part  of 
the  U.  S.  on  approval,  subject  to  examination.  Guar¬ 
anteed  rare  bargains  such  as  no  other  house  can  offer 
you.  1000  new  Yluittllt  fifcolox  machines  built 
to  sell  for  fi75,  our  price  while  they  last,  035* 
W  rgni  aU  makes  of  mackines  ai03a  month  and  up. 

Send  for  our  big  catalogue  list  of  t3rpewriter  bar¬ 
gains— Ooft'f  boty  imtM  yarn  mom  tu 
Special  offer  to  agents.  WmItO  todoy  before 
onr  great  factory  clearing  sale  closes. 

ROSKWEU-BARMES  OOMPAMY 

BIG  Discocnrr  on  typbwritkr  supplibs 

70X  rnMmtm  BmMMmd  OMtOAOO,  ILIMOIS 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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In  Every  Speed  Contest 

which  was  open  to  all  cbsses  of  machines,  operator*  oa  tke 

Comptometer 

won  all  prizes 

offered  by  Cbicaito’s  First  Annual  Office  Appliance  and  Business  System  Show,  Coli- 
s^m,  Chicago,  March  isth  to  sad.  All  previous  records  cut  in  two. 

Miss  Annie  Maloney,  operator  at  Miss  Carrie  De  Wine,  operator  at 

Marshall  Field  St  Co.’s  retail,  added  C.,  B.  St  Q.  Ry.  freight  anditor’s  office, 
correctly  500  department  store  checks  in  performea  correctly  as  large  multiplica- 
4  minutes  and  55  seconds.  tions  in  3  minutes  and  i63i  seconds. 

Miss  Mae  Barclay,  opmtor  at  Illi-  Miss  H.  S.  Pembrooke,  operator  at 

nois  Central  Railroad  freight  anditor’s  Marshall  Field  &  Co.*s  wholesale,  per- 
office,  added  correctly  six  columns  of  formed  correctly  as  large  multiplications 
numbers,  'equal  to  six  ledger  pages,  in  in  3  minutes  and  a  seconds. 

4  minutes  and  39  seconds. 

The  Comptometer  outclasses  all  other  machines  for  addition  or  multiplication. 

~ _ ^ _  Felt  &  Tarrant  flfg.  Co.,  ga  Illinois  Straat,  Chicago 


In  ^tuningf  up^  the  auto  for  a  tour, 
lut>rication  is  the  chief  considera¬ 
tion.  For  this  purpose  Dixon* s 
Flake  Graphite  should  be  used* 
Half  the  pl^ure  of  Automobilingf 
depends  upon  the  lubricant  that 
makes  everything^  go  right — and 
keeps  it  going  right*  write  for 
lubricant  booklet — then  you*ll 
know. 

Department  K 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucibile  Co. 

Jersey  City,,N.  J. 


Insure  Your 
Insurance 


Our  disinterested,  detailed  appraisements  of 
industrial  plants  of  all  kinds,  department-store 
fixtures,  clubs,  and  large  homes,  show  just  how 
much  insurance  to  carry,  in  order  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  protected  ;  and  a  fire  loss  is  thus  practically 
adjusted  in  advance  of  its  occurrence. 

Our  booklets  give  details  of  our  system  and 
contain  recommendations  from  many  concerns 
of  world-wide  reputation.  We  are  ready  to  talk 
business  and  do  business  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

MANUFACTURERS’  APPRAISU  CO. 


NEW  YORJC 
50  Pin*  Str**t 
CHICAGO 
303  Dearborn  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
434  Walnut  Street 
CLEVELAND 
813  New  England  Bldg. 


Send  for  80-p  Free  List  and  **How 
to  Use  a  Razor** 


Look  at  our  ssaortment  and  our 
record  and  you  must  then  feel  your 
duty  is  clear.  If  not,  tell  us  why  T 
We  deal  direct  with  consumers  and 
warrant  every  blade  hand-forge'*  rasor 
steel.  This  is  “  Chauncey  Depew’s 
Pet,”  has  three  blades  (one  is  a  file). 
Handle  is  choicest  selected  pearl;  Ger¬ 
man  silver  back  and  ends.  Price,  in  chamois  case,  *1.50,  post¬ 
paid.  Same  knife,  2  blade,  $1 ;  plainer  finish,  3  blade,  same 
quality,  $1;  smaller,  2  blade,  for  lady,  fl; 
lainer  finiA,  76  cents.  Raxor  steel  ^k- 
dades,  price  78  cents,  but  48  cents 
for  awhib;  5  for  $2.  This  knife 
and  60c.  Shears  for  $1.  Boy’s  2 
blade,  with  18-inch  chain,  50c.; 
gill’s  2  blade,  ivory,  SOc. 

MAHER  S.  GROSH  CO. 

86  A  Street,  Toledo.  Ohio 
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FIDEUTT  DUD  HPilLn  CO 


OF*  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD.  Preddoit 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-Proiclat  .nd  Secreury 


IDELTTY  BONDS  .  . 


EMPLOYEKS’  LIABILITY 


PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  . 


HEALTH  . 


STEAM  BOILER  .  .  . 


PUTE  GUSS  .  .  . 


BUR0URY  .  .  .  . 


FLY  WHEEL  .  .  .  . 


In  earlier  years  the  question  was  asked  often  how  we  coulc 
possibly  handle  so  many  difierent  branches  of  insurance.  Thv 
answer  was  because  each  line  is  committed  to  a  different  staff*  ot 
underwriters,  and  each  is  made  to  bear  its  own  burdens  in  al; 
respects. 

'  ~  Our  experience  shows  that  each  branch  so  managed  yields 
results  better  than  those  obcained  by  single  line'  companies. 
“  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.” 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


ASSETS,  December  3L  1904.  •  •  •  $  6,791,185.19 

LOSSES  PAID  to  December  31.  1904.  •  19,655,793.02 


DUMOKT  CLABKB,  6B0.  B.  IDB,  \  -  ( 

WM.  p.  oaoH,  w.  o.  LOW.  (  niDFrTOD^ .  J 

ALPBBD  W.  HOTT,  L  O.  MeCDLLOOGH,  f  UIKCV/ 1 I  ■< 
A.  B.  HIFLL  ini.  J.  KATHBSOH,  )  _  ( 


ALBZAITDBB  B.  ORB.  JOHN  L.  ROCBR, 
HBHRT  B.  PBRRBPOirr.  W.  BMLBH  ROOSBYBLT, 
AVTOH  A.  RAVBH,  GBO.  P.  SBWARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97*103  Cedar  Street  New  York 

Agents  in  *U  considersbU  Tonvns 


4  per  Gent  on 
savings 

People  send  us  their  savings 
from  everywhere — partly  for  safety; 
partly  for  4  per  cent. 

SAFETY — The  Cleveland  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  has  48,000  depositars;  _  $25,000,000 
assets  ;  $2,800,000  capital  and  s«irplus. 

•  4  PER  CENT — send  for  booklet  C,  which 
tells  clearly  why  we  pay  4  per  cent  on  savings 
deposits  and  how  you  can  Bank  by  Mail.  , 

Be  Sure  of  Your  Bank 

^bc 

Clcvclanb  ^ 
Uru8t  Compani^ 

CLEVELAND  -  ..  ..  -OHIO 


EVERY  BUSIIESS  TRAISICTION 

reqaiia  tone  tyMem  of  time  checking  to  pcevrnt 
cmas  and  delays.  The  bcM  knoini  and  most 
elective  method  htoManm  your  lettcri,  orders, 
telearami,  ooM  cards,  and  other  documents  with  the 

Perry  Time  Stamp 

AO  the  adrantages  of  the  higfa-priced  tinie- 
recording  devices  and  more.  Unexcelled  lur 
isetory  COM  syilema.  The  only  portable,  auto¬ 
matic  leW-ialuK  time  Mamp  made.  Rml  le 
and  durable.  Warranted  moM  accurate  cIm  k 
morement.  loH  ins.  hi^  jK  ina.  wide, 
ini.  deep,  weight  *4  ota.  1005  model  contains 


Guaranteed  abuhitely  for  one  year  Write 
far  FREE  Booklet.  "The  Buanea  Man's 
Time  SsTcr,'’  and  Speeia/  »  days'  P'RkE 
Trial  Offer. 

PEIIT  TINE  STAMP  CO. 

78  So.  Caaml  Sireot  Chicago,  III. 


Now  EveryMj  Cu  Isfe  u  Addiig  1 

The  ingenious  plan  of  the  Locke  Adder  ayoids  all  nse  of  com¬ 
plicated,  coMly  mechanism.  Will  do  more  work  than  inarhit  ns 
coating  hundreds  of  doUats.  Price  $500  and  $1000,  prepaid  in 
U .  S.  Write  for  FREE  booklet.  Acemts  Wanted. 

C.  B.  LOCMB  Mr«.  COMPANT, 

t7  Walnnt  Street,  Keniett,  lown. 
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priBto4Mte»««alit7wkitohe«4  faw oMm «f  6  U4fwiUl 

!lf  M  llphrtTliiml  ^r**" - ^ 

Cent«IUIadL«dcwFonDt,ii7C  DcpHoHiy  Raquialittott  BUak> 

EzM  Defalt  Ledfer  Fctm^  tiyO  DeaHit't  Kecoeds,  ley 
Petty  Ledger  Forae.  iiy  Karlnywe  Recorde,  143 

Steadefd  Ledger  Forw»  mB  PoUowtDg  Up  CeUaOkMtt.  145 

IVmble  Ledgw  Ferms.  ityB  FreMt  CUlas«  i» 

AJrertiiiegcoatimcSe,  xge  Honrotei  Rul^  Fiwi  tscokrel 

AJveftieiag  Rctaiae,  135  lleeeefaold  Erpesee  Records,  ids 

Cost  of  Productk)e.  115  laeteUmeat  Accounts,  is) 

Cstalogne  Indexiw,  15s  Ineumnce  Ofice  Recofds,  sop 

Cash  &»k  Rated  sbe^s,  n^nB  lasuraaoe  Solictor’s  Recorcte,  ipp 


Tour  Money 
Back  n  Ton 
Ask  For  It 


Tonr  Choioe  of  40  Sjiedal  Bkaka 
lacladins  5  Ledger  Raliage 


FOLLOWING  ARTICLES! 


A  Breech  Loader 

THE  PERPETUAL  PENCIL 
loads  like  a  magazine  rifle,  with  Ya 
a  succession  of  sharp  pointed  leads. 
Press  the  top!  Presto!  A  new  point 
slips  into  place  and  the  old  one 
drops  out.  A  stiff  clutch  prevents  any 
slipping  backward.  Another  point 
wanted?  Press  the  top!  Presto!  A 
new  one  is  in  place  instanter. 

TK® 

Perpetual  Pencil 

never  wear,  out.  All  kinds  of  lends  on 
application  to  us  or  your  dealer.  No  looking 
around  for  a  knife  or  tliarpener. 

PENC  IL  A  33  POINTS  at 
dealer's  or  sent  C 

POST  PAID  for  Z  d  C  . 

n  lead  points  are  in  each  pencil  and 
22  in  box  that  accom|ianie,  each 

Wrili  tar  Afuts'  PrapaaNtaa  C  I. 

!  AMERICAN  LEAD 


n  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST^ 

^  Compounded  seml-annualljr  yields  a  SURE  ^ 

H  income — and  at  large  a  one  as  you  can  obtain  H 

H  for  your  money  SAFELY.  H 

I  This  bank  will  accept  depositt  from  any-  I 
H  l>ody.  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  guaran-  H 

■  tee  good,  prompt,  and  safe  tenrice.  I 

■  T«0L®/flALlRV/ST0«PA/tY  S 

■  sit  rOUKTU  sue  —  3M-3W  OUSONO  U  B 

I  PtttsburR  P®.  I 

I  Guided  by  the  conserratiTe  poficy  of  a  ■ 
I  capable  directorate,  composed  of  many  leading  ■ 

I  business  men  of  IHttaburg.  Our  city’s  pros-  I 

«  prtity  is  based  on  Iron  Manufocturert  and  * 

guarantee,  the  stability  of  wch  financial 
institutions  a,  this.  Our  Resource,  ue  over 
gzo,ooo,ooo.oo  ;  our  Capiral,  Surplu,,  and 
Piofits,  over  |io,ooo,ooo.oo. 

Write  for  -Booklet  No.  7,  **  Banking  by 
Mail, ’’and  List  of  Director,  sent  free  toanyone 


tUek,  AIM  with  too  >MatdVSs«a  « 
ilistsahstaw,with€uacsw,totssst  J 

IPnidwsiaz  Acsats’  Rscaids.  137  a 
PronectiFe  Cuitoieii  UgL  104  B 
QuftSrIUed  Ruled  Fom  ▼ 


MOQtmy  TUM  aoeecE.  tn 
Order*  Recefaped  BUnJcs,i3» 
Price  LiK  Waeln,  m 
PubUsher*'  Sufaecripttoo  Ll*l] 
Fhyticleaft*  Recoros.  140 


i6-iaB  Purchfhig  Ageats*  Recocd*,  ijy 

tot,  13*  PronectiFe  Cuitoien  UgU  ne 

QuSmed  Ruled  Form 
Is,  ny  Qwtortoes  Chrca,  109 

cords,  iji  Quotitioot  ReoeiFed,  tss 

n  Reel  Estste  Records,  syy 

,  i3»  Recepltuletloa  Wsnir*,  so* 

Sslesaea**  **  Follow  Up,**  ijs 
LIiIs,sit  Stock  oa  Head  Records,  in 

I  Weddy  Ttme  Sheet*,  up 


$  Ow  Fr®®  Boofc.«Moog®*®  Mod®rn  Method®"  S35hS,2l'*^ 


1JOHN  C.  MOORE.  CORPORATION.  521  Ston*  Str®«t,  Roehoetar.  N.  Y.  ^ 

[EsiabUsIwd  ihW.]  Siaksts  of  Erarjrthisc  la  tbs  Uaa  of  BUak  Books,  Laos,  Leaf  Biados  sad  0®c«  Sutioaasy.  Wa  da  mat  aaU  ta  Itaatara.  g 
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Sent  Prepaid 


This  Complete  Loose 
Leaf  Record  Outfit 


ricaM  mention  Everybody’,  llagaaine  when  you  write  to  advcrtiMf,. 
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•*A»  SmootK  as  Velvet.** 

»X»HE  “CLAUSS  NEW  DEPARTURE" 

■*■  has  an  edge  ground  lengthwise  with 
the  grain  of  the  steel,  giving  a  keener  cut-  nLlHBHpBs 
tine  surface.  It  is  a  razor  that  will  give  you 

a  thorough  and  lasting  satisfaction.  It  is  W 

honed  and  stropped  ready  for  use  the  day  I  . 

YOU  get  it,  and  the  longer  you  use  it  the  V  V 

better  you  will  like  it. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  ; 

‘'Hints  to  Shavers.”  t  4 

Y ou  want  this  book  whether  you  shave  your*  v 

a  self  or  are  shaved  at  the  barber’s,  for  the  book 

tells  you  many  things  yon  ought  to  know.  ’  '  ' 

You  want  a  shave  that  leaves  your  face 
as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  baby’s,  without 
the  slightest  irritation,  and  tne  book  tells  you 
bow  you  can  get  it  easily,  quickly  and  inex- 
pensively. 

^  **Clauss,**  118  First  St.,  Fremont,  0. 


Special  Bargains  in 
Gasoline  Launches 


with.  Slid  than  fat  our  prloea  on  the  snma  (mda  of 
Idtuncliaa.  You  will  find  we  can  anva  jrou  monaj.  and 
actualljr  giTe  jrou  bioer  values  than  you  get  ebewhcre.  Thci  - 
b  a  teaioa  for  this  natemeot.  We  will  gladly  tell  you  what  it 
b,  and  prove  the  truth  of  these  Uatementa  upon  receipt  of  your 
tequcn  for  informatioa. 

Seperlor  Laeach  Ce..  IM  W.  Narth  SL,  KalaMias.  Mkh 


44-M  Z.  23d  8T..  nw  TORE. 
LOHSOI,  PARIS,  BIRUM. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  E 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


rIE  superior  ^owths  of  Turkish  tobacco  are  blended  in  MURAD 
CIGARETTES  with  the  skill  of  a  world  famous  specialist,  Mr. 
Allan  Ramsay,  who  spent  many  years  in  administering  success¬ 
fully  to  the  exacting  tastes  of  the  Turkish  court  circles. 

MURAD 

CIGARETTES 

afford  enjoyment  as  keen  as  the  meadow-swept  air  of  the  ^If-conrse, 
.  and  their  flavor  is  just  as  pure.  A  match  **  is  not  complete  vrlthout 
a  box  of  MURADS. 

lO  for  15  cents 

If  y*wr  4Mlcr  4m.  >ot  kudl.  aCBlD  ClffurcttM,  «Ail  16  ewU  fbr  »  pMkag.  to  MBn4  Glguctto  Dept.,  Ill  Fifth  At..,  H.  T. 
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W  fr.ee  ^ 

'  A  handsomely  illustrated  ’ 
*  Bristol  ”  catalogue  “A  Lucky' 
Strike  ”  will  add  to  the  pleasant 
anticipations  of  your  1905  fish¬ 
ing  trip. 

THE  HORTON  NFG.  CO. 

k  51  Horton  Street 
k  BRISTOL.  CONN.  A 
U.  S.  A.  ^ 


Stallinaa*s  Dresser  Tmek 

'Easr  to  got  at  otoitUiIm  wltbODt 
disturbing  aojrthlng.  Ho  fotlgpo 
In  pocglDgonaoepftWng.  14^t, 
strong,  roomy  drswors.  Holds  as 
much  and  oosts  no  mors  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Haod-rlTstod  l 
strongest  trunk  madSu  In  small 
room  serres as chlflhnlsr.  O.O.IX 
with  prlTlIsgo  of  szamlnatlon. 
ts.  stsaa  for  Calslos. 

V.i.lUlUUMtW.a|flH*L  OdsabsaA 


ADDS 


Adds  Bine  coIbbibs  at  b  tl»«.  CBiries  all  totmla  aatoiBBri  rally. 
No  book  or  lever  to  operate,  la  accorate.  Diumble  aad  qeick. 
Reverses  to  **o**  iBstaatly.  Works  by  a  ccar  uoveaeat  that 
aittst  always  be  accurate.  All  parts  are  arade  of  tool  steel  or 
bard  brass  aad  intercbanfoable.  Capad^  $9>999»99D>9^ 

$es.oo.  Will  do  every  mathematical  problM  that  caa  be  done 
OB  aay  macbtae  Seat  oa  two  weeks'^  free  trIaL  Wrhe  for  cat¬ 
alogue. 

THK  BAPIR  COMPtrTEB  CB. 

€49  Aadpve  Balldlsw  MlBBeapBlIe,  MIbb. 


The  Outing  Launch 


With  Reversing 
Engine, 


OnW  $200 


18  feet  long;  sesU  eight ;  speed  7  to  ( 

oak  frame,  opfcm  DlankiDR.  I 
csnrelbaUt.  Regulsr  launch  oon- 

Mnictian.  Shipping  weight  600  lbs.  I 

TVh*  moMp  and  kaat  fnllyl 

desoihed  in  our  new  cMlngue. 


The  sdrertisements  in  Ererybody's  Msgsrine  sre  indexed.  Turn  to  psge  3. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  own  as  good  a 


boat  as  the  best  boat  factory  can  produce  if  you  will  use 
your  leisure  time  to  advantage  and  build  it  yourself.  The 
fact  that  anyone  using  the  Brooks  System,  no  matter  how 
inexperienced  he  is  in  the  use  of  tools,  can  build  his  own  boat  at 
the  cost  of  a  little  lumber  and  a  few  nails,  has  brought  boats  within 
the  reach  of  all.  All  the  boats  built  last  year,  by  all  the  boat  facto- 
ries  in  the  United  States,  combined  in  one  fleet  would  not  equal  the 
Tiumbcr  of  boats  built  during  the  s^e  time  by  novices  using  the  Brooks 
System.  You  will  find  pages  of  testimonials  from  these  successful  ama- 
wB  teur  builders  in  dur  catalogue. 

W  The  Brooks  System  consists  of  exact  size  printed  paper  patterns  of  every 
r  {Hece  that  goes  with  the  boat,  a  complete  set  of  hail-tone  itinatrations  showing 
an  actual  pictiu’e  of  each  step  of  the  work  properly  done,  detailed  inatmetions 
to  build,  covering  the  entire  construction  of  the  boat,  and  an  itemized  bill  of  all 
material  required  and  how  to  secure  it. 

We  tell  you  how  to  lay  the  pattern  of  each  particular  jDart  on  the  proper  piece  ; 

of  material  and  exactly  how  to  cut — you  cut.  We  i 
then  tell  you  how  to  fasten  each  part  in  its  right  J 
place — what  kind  of  a  nail  to  use — how  to  drive  it  1 
— you  drive  U 

m  You  need  no  mechanical  ability,  the  Brooks  Sys-  '  ^3 

- leiB  supplies  this — how  is  shown  in  the  caUlo^e. 

QQBSBSf  Many  professional  men  are  taking  up  the  Brooks 

S^em  for  menUl  relaxation — fat  the  pleasure  of  Bv 
working  with  their  hands  and  for  exercise. 
HHUHH  *  We  have  started  hundreds  in  the  boat  building 
Mtn  TkMHrai^iMa.  business.  One  man  built  sixteen  boats  from  one 
r TSlL^^inSr’  .  set  of  patterns  last  season — another  built  ten — the  BBr  nE 

'  materials  cost  very  little — we  furnished  the  design 


complete  from  keel  to  enshions  and  Bt- 
tin|s.  We  send  yon  a  complete 
Inocked  Down  Boat,  even  te  the 
paint,  at  a  cost  of  very  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  raw  materiaL  J 


a  1.  *  Catalogue  with  foil  particulars  free. 

riin «f  rmwi, $!»■■  For  2^0,  loo-page catalogue-thow- 
VaiM*n>o,^u4iuao  ing  aeveral  working  illustrations  ^ 

taken  from  the  instructions  oi  yj 
«ch  boat  and  a  full  set  for  one  boat ;  also  valuable  informa- 


~  lor  one  ooni ;  aiso  vaiu«iuic  iiuui  u 

lion  for  the  amateur  yachtsman,  ruiet  for  sailing:,  steering, 
paasmg,  fog  and  en^ne  signals,  etc. 
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YOUR  AUTOMOBILE  NEEDS  A  TOP 

One  of  tboae  elennt  LONDON  TOPS  for  protection  ncainet  sun,  min,  and  wind.  When 
folded  back  a  perfect  duet  ahield.  Our  tope  are  made  to  fit  all  atandard  makea  of  cam,  alaoto 
apcdal  meaeurements.  Materials  the  best — Designs  the  latest  and  handsomest. 

We  Guarantee  Positively  to  Fit  Your  Car  or  Refund  Your  Money 

Three-bow  Top  for  Rear 

Estn>c«  Csn.  complete  London  Top  is  complete  with  full  side  $SO 

-  Eottaoce  Cere,  complete 


Each  London  Top  is  complete  with  full  side 
and  rear  curtains,  and  storm  front  with  celluloid 
windows,  and  ail  irons  for  attaching  to  car. 
Write,  giving  make,  date,  and  model  of  car,  and 
we  will  send  samples  of  materials  and  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  methods  and  pricea. 


LONDON  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO., 

1448  WabMh  Avenue,  Chksstgo 


A  Car  of  Profit  and  Pleasure 

In  selecting  a  car  it  isn't  the  price  that  should  be  given 
first  consideration,  but  what  you  get  for  what  you  pay 
should  determine  if  you’ve  made  a  profitable  purchase. 

It’s  also  necessary  to  choose  a  car  that’s  so  good  th«t 
you’U.always  have  pleasure  when  using  it.  Such  a  car  is  the 


“Haynes’ 


CATALOG0S  ON  REQUEST. 

SYNOPSIS 

^  SS*4o  H.P.e  4<yUuder,  loB-in.  wheel-base.  ai-Uu 
IVlOdel  K  wheels.  4S’ln-  tires, 

(Victoria  or  F<4diug  Eateusiou  Top,  $aoo  extra.) 
R4  ih-iB  H  P..  a*cyllBder.  double  skle-eatrmace  Toa* 
IVlOQd  IVl  iieau,  8i4n.  wheeUbase,  wheels.  3H4q. 

tires, 

I  i6-i6  H.P.,  9-cylluder,  »*passet)ger  with  foldiag 
iVlOQCl  Lrf  front  seat,  Si-ia.  whe^-basc,  wheels,  jU-ia. 
tires, 

THE  HAYNES-ApoenoB  00. 

Kokomo,  1^ 

PlONBBK  BUILOBBS  OP  GASOLINB  CABS  IM  AMBBICS 
Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 

1715  Bnadway,  New  Tstk  1420  Kchigaa  Avc,.  Chkage 


The 

1905 


HAWKEYE 

CAMERAS 

appeal  to  those  who  wish 
efficiency  as  well  as 
compactness. 

$5.00  to  $9730. 

Send/or  dttcriplive  catcJogne, 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.. 

Rochester,  N.  T. 
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'WINCHESTPR 


REPEATING  RIFLES  FOR  HUNTING. 

In  the  Spring  the  wily  woodchuck  is  quarry  worthy  of  the  rifleman’s  slrilL 
Riflemen  di^r  as  to  what  caliber  cartridge  is  best  adapted  to  “chucking,**  but 
all  agree  that  the  rifle  for  this,  as  for  all  kinds  of  hunting,  is  some  one  of  the  nine 
difierent  Winchester  models.  For  results,  always  use  Winchester  guns 
for  all  your  shooting  and  Winchester  make  of  cartridges  in  a4  your  guns. 

FREE:  tour  none  and  oJJmi  on  a  podal  carifot  our  large  MarlraleJ  octrloguo. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO..  -  -  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Mullins  Stamped  Steel  Boats  Are  Safe — ^They  Can’t  SinH 


Staundily  built  of  ftronCi  ricid  iteel  pUtei  with  air  chamben  in  each  end  like  a  life  boat,  they  are  buoyant— ttronc — aafe — 
speedy— at  much  better  than  a  wooden  boat  at  a  steel  greyhound  it  better  than  a  wooden  schooner.  They  don’t  leak — crack— dry 
out— wear  oot  or  become  waterlogged  and  can’t  sink  because  of  the  air  chambers. 

Motor  Boots,  l^ow  Boots.  Htgaatlta^  sndt  FIsBita^  Boots. 

Mnllina  Stool  Motor  Boots  are  elegantly  equipped,  full-fledged,  torpedo  stem  motor  boats— not  row  boats  with  moton 

'n  them.  They  are  breaking  all  records. 

Motor  Boots.  16  foot.  IH  K.  jp.  BlSSt  16  foot.  8  K.  p.  8340.  R.ow  Boots  830  op. 

All  boats  are  sold  direct  and  every  boat  is  fully  guaranteed.  Prompt  deliveries. 


16-ft.  Torpedo  Stem  Motor  Boat,  1  1*2  h.  p. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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rYou  may  make  a  costly  error  if  you  judge  Franklin  ^ 
cars  by  anything  except  what  they  will  do  m 
They  cannot  be  fairly  judged ,  by  ordinary  standards.  Their  1 
engineering  is  so  far  advanced  and  their  entire  design  so  superior 
in  correctness  to  that  of  other  cars,  that  every  one  of  the  six  Franklin 
models  does  more  than  any  other  automobile  of  its  type  and  more 
than  the  average  car  of  a  much  costlier  type. 

Our  12  H.  P.  Roadster  shown  below  carries  two  people  actually  40  miles  an  hour.  It  is  the  only  four- 
cylinder  strictly  runabout  machine  made  in  this  country  and  the  finest  and  speediest  ever  built.  In 
this  car  Whitman  made  bis  famous  record  run  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  the  hottest 
summer  weather  in  less  than  33  days ;  against  the  best  previous  record  of  61  days  (made  by  a 
water-cooled  car). 

Our  Light  Touring  Cars  with  rear- or  side-entrance  tonneaus  —  fixed  or  detachable  shown  above 
costing  1^1650  and  #1700,  carry  four  or  five  people  faster,  safer  and  more  comfortably  than  the  average 
heavy  ^2000  Touring-car.  They  have  all  its  ability  and  strength  without  its  complication,  cumbrous¬ 
ness  and  tremendous  operating  expense. 

Our  High-power  Tonring  Cars  shown  above  costing  $2500  and  $3500  are— on  average  American 
roads — the  speediest,  liveliest,  safest,  most  pleasurable  cars  built  anywhere  at  the  price. 


No  sensible  investigator  now  doubts  the  complete  practicality  of  Franklin  air-i 
under  all  possible  conditions ;  but  some  water-cooled  manufacturers  are 
dissatisfied  about  it,  naturally. 

If  you  want  the  facta,  all  the  facta  and  nothing  bnt  the  facta,  aend 
for  our  Catalogue  and  “Coaat  to  Const"  booklet. 

H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 


cooling 
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has  demonstrated  by  dependable  service  its  possibilities  as  a 
car  for  family  comfort  as  well  as  public  utility.  What  is 
more  healthful  and  enjoyable  than  to  be  out  from  the  hot, 
over-crowded,  “trolley”,  in  the  fresh,'  exhilarating  open, 
with  speed  and  power  at  your  instant  touch,  and  with  nothing 
•  to  watch  but  the  road  ^  Life  has  new  meaning  to  you,  and 
the  Oldsmobile  a  new  place  in  your  affections. 

You  find  in  our  line  the  car  you  want,  at  the  right  price  and  with  the  quality 
you  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Standard  Runabout,  7  h.  p.,  $650  Tourfaig  Car,  20h.  p.,  (3  cyL)  $1,400 
Tovfakg  Rimaboat,  7  h.  p.,  750  DeUvary  Car,  16  h.  p.,  (3  cyL)  3,000 

•  Tau  Pataangar  Wagonette  $3,300 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Factory.  Our  handsome  new  cataloguc“47”frec  on  request. 

Olds  Motor  Works,  Detroit,  U.  S. 

UtmitT  ti  LUnutd  AmUrntM*  Mammt*€tmnn 

Dtawint  W  Karl  Antcraon 

CaprrichlaA  1905.  BrmmcU  a  HaapArer,  Detroit 


Fleaac  mention  Everybody*!  Maaaxine  when  you  write  to  adTertiaeri. 
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$900 


The  Power  of  This  Runabout 

The  Antocar  Runabout  has  a  motor  of  lo  mechanical  horse^wer  which  is  about  equiralent  to  is 
animal  horse  power. 

The  horses,  howerer,  could  furnish  this  power  for  only  8  hours  a  day.  At  the  Autocar  Runabout  can  be 
run  for  34  honis  a  day,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  both  power  and  endurance  are  considered  this  car  is  equal 
to  45  horses. 

This  tremendous  power  coupled  to  a  car  weirtinf  only  isoo  lbs.  fires  the  Autocar  Runabout  freat 
speed  and  hill<llmbinf  abili^  and  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  it  the  most  remarkable  small  car  bnilt. 

The  motor  In  the  Autocar  Runabout  is  of  the  two  cylinder  horisontal  opposed  trpe.  It  is  located  in 
front  under  the  hood,  where  it  is  instantly  accessible.  The  transmission  case  may  be  reached  by  lifting 
the  fkior  in  front  of  the  seat.  This  car  has  three  forward  speeds  and  reretse^ad  shaft  drire. 

Catalogue  descriptire  of  True  Z  $900,  Type  vni  Tonneau  Car  $1400,  and  Type  XI  Four  CylindM,  Side 
Entrance  Tonnean  Car,  |soao,  with  dealer's  name,  sent  free  upon  request. 

THE  AUTOCAU  COMPANY,  Ardbmor*.  Pa.  Mm-ttr  dwsriUsa  Liemttd  SaliwwoWir  Mmutfactmnru 


E2S  Vacation  Pictures 


No.  3  FOLDING 

Film  Premo 


A  compact  camera  that  loads  In  daylisht 
with  the  Premo  Film  Pack.  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Automatic  Shutter.  Rising  Front.  Rack  and  Pinion  Focusing. 

THE  PRICE: 

No.  3  Folding  Film  Premo,  3X  x  4Xi  .*....  $18.00 

Do.,  for  pictures  3X  X  . 20.00 

Do.,  for  pictures  4x5,  . 20.00 


ROCHESTER  OPTICAI,  CO.. 


Send  for  Promo  Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


The  adrertisements  in  Ererybody’s  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Thia  interesting  photograph  of  Tam  O’Shanter  hill,  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  shows 
the  **  Quiet- Mile-a-Minute  " 


POPE-TOLEDO 


ascending  on  the  high  gear,  taken  by  the  staff  artist  of  the  North  American,  March  is,  1905.  The 
Pope-Toledo  is  the  only  car  of  its  rated  horse-power  in  the  world  that  will  take  this  hill  on  the 
high  gear.  Domand  a  car  that  will  throttle  down  to  5  miles  an  hour  or  run  50  miles  an  hour 
with  five  passengers,  and  take  all  the  bills,  without  shifting  gears,  and  your  choice  is  bound  to 
be  a  Pope-Toledo.  Send  for  catalogue  describing 

M  B.  P.  Front  Eatraace,  iauaediale  delivery  |3,2#l  I  31  H.  P.  Side  Eatraace,  ....  |3,Sdd 

21  H.P.  Side  Eatraace,  ....  2.6M  |  45  B.  P.  Side  Eatraace.  ....  6,NI 

Caaoay  or  Viotorta  Top.  $230  Extra  ' 

POPE  MOTOR  CAR  CO..  Desk  G.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Members  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers  * 


“The  Quiet 
Mile-a-Minute  Car’* 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magasine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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The  “Fittest”  Gar 

REO  cars  are  the  “  survival  of 
the  fittest”  in  motoring.  They 
contain  none  of  .yesterday’s  mis¬ 
takes,  complications!  and  need¬ 
less  expense ;  but  embody  only 
its  experience  and  its  successes. 

The  latest'  knowledge^  'the 
most  advanced  ideas, thoroughly 
denionstmed  principles  a^plifed 
in  the  most  effective  ^y,  and 
manufacturing  on  a  large  and 
economical  ,  scale  — make  the 
REO  Touring  .Car  at. $1,250 
equal  to  most  $3,000- cars*  iii 
speed  and  comfort  at  half,  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  ' 

REO  Toaring  Car,  $1,250/.. 

'  Onir  m  pounds  of  dt  weight  to  a  full  horse-power. 
.  PouMeroppoaed  engine  with  loog  continuous  bill* 

<  Iha^cally  unbreakable  transmission.  Jar-prool 


.drive  ^seed,  anything  from  5  to  35  miles  per  hour. 

RCb  Rdhaboot,  $650. 

8  J|.  P.,  900  pounds,  two- pa  swinger  car;  ty  milea 
.|Mr  hour,  with  an  equally  remarkable  engine  for  its 
sise,  and  the  same  tjrpe  radiator,  circulation,  trans- 
misaioo,  knd  mechamml  perfection  as  its  big  brother. 

.  Send  for  catalogue  explaining  both  can  in  full. 


;  both  can  in  full. 


REO  V  Motor  Car  Co. 

'  I.  E.  OMi,  fttB.  p-Faclwy :  Langiof.  Nich. 
B.  N.*  OwMi,'  Sale*  NaoaBer 
138  Wait  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

’  Afencies  througboutthe  United  States  *  * 


ccoaomy. 
coupled  with  un- 
failing  reliability,  hag  placed 
the  ^Car  that  Qimfae'*  in  the  front 
rank  of  motor  vehicles.  Of  all  auto¬ 
mobiles  it  comes  nearest 'to  being 
actually  trombU-pnwf. 

You  would  be  interested  in  our 
beautiful  catalog — still  more'  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  and  trying  a  Cadillac 
at  the  nearest  dealer.  IFrite  for 
booklet  Q  and  the  dealer's  addrea. 

Mead  y-4Us-Satnmc«  Taarlac  Car  ' 
shewa  above,  $050. 

Ko4el  B— Toarlar  Car,  with  detach- 
abU  Toaaeam,  fooo. 

Model B—U(ht,  stylish,  nowerfal 
Kaaaboat,  divided  seat,  $7S0. 
Models— Foar-Cyliader,  M  h.  p,' 


▲U  leloeo  f.e.b.  Detroit. 

CADILLAC  AUrbaiOBIlji;  co« 
'  ’  DwlMlI.  hdl^  ' 

Msmtiw  A.  t.  A.  H. 


-^EUMWpr.-. 
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Don't  experiment- 

Just  buy  a  F  "11.1/ 


¥ 


■  \ 

'\ 

f  :*/ 


In  addition  to  Henry  Pord's  orivfinalitv  of  desiirn 
there  is  more  aetnal  value  of  material  and  \vorlx'  = 
manship  m*r()Rl)  .MOIW  J .  ••I'”  than  in  any  otlier 
automobile  ever  built  at  tlie  price. 

It  seats  five  pcopie  climbs  hills  on  hifth  speed,  has  a  room' 
side  entranqft  lonnea’c.  is  li^ht.  strong  and  rides  like  a  Yach., 

^  Has  the  latitude  o.  speed  on  the  high  gear  o‘  a  $3,ii(iU.h;'  ca 


Do  not  be  deceived  by  "Horse  Power  TALK, 
business  to  see  what  THIS  car  will  DO. 


Maks  i  you 


Get  .*  herd  Jfnonstrjtion  ol  PoNiVtr  in  comp.ii.ison  wtth  ot^rr.».cir  and  scc  XV.v. 
i.iti  rrnce  betwern  rt\i.  hT  JvTux  p  ucr  and  'jfi  j  p)UTr  VV  ritr  tor  txioklci  or. 
M.rru-njn.f  i;svinK  laits  a?  to  the  h  w  »  :  pcraimi,  Ford  -  a.  • 


The  Doc 
Hoclrl 


S‘>50 


Modc-I  •  $1:^00 

Mcjciel  •  B  S*.»000 


Ford  Motor  Company. 


Detroit.  Mich 


CMiillin  Trad*  MpplM  kjr  tk«  F«r4  MotM’  Co.  ti  Coaoda,  Ltd.,  WaOurvlUo,  Oat. 
PtcaM  awntioa  Evcfybody’t  Ifagasine  when  yon  write  to  •deeitUere. 
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KNOX 


WATERLESS  CARS 


Are  all  e<^ipped  with  the  famous 
patented  knox  Pin  system  of  air 
cooling,  which  is  absolutely  unlike 
and  50%  better  than  any  other.  The 
corrugated  pins  surrounding  each 
cylinder  present  to  the  fans  a  heat- 
radiating  surface  of  32  square  inches 
for  every  square  inch  of  outside  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  fans 
run  at  a  speed  varying  automatically 
with  that  of  the  engines. 

Thus  a  Knox  Car,  cooled  by  the  only  per¬ 
fect  system,  runs  satisfactorily  at  aU  seasons. 
It  is  pre-eminently  the 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUHD  CAR 

Air-cooling  dispenses  with  all  unnecessary 
weight  and  makes  possible  the  simple  Knox 
construction  known  for  its  great  strength  and 
durability. 

KNOX  CARS  ARK 


[•nT'TTI 


POWERFUL 

Tb^  meet  the  most  exacting  demands  of  a 
business  or  pleasure  vehicle. 

Six  styles  of  Passenger  Can  and  six  styles 
of  Conunercial  Can. 

Catalogue  and  full  particulan  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Selling  agencies  in  all  principal  dries. 

KNOX  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Uarnbaa  AwndittiHi  Liowd  AisoDtOto  Maanbctann 


•  I  3^  ^  w  •  # 


Model  C,  aBig.  Powerful  Car  for  $L2S0 

JO  H.P.,  double  cppojed  motor,  cyKndens;^  15. 
eraght  i,6m  Ibe.  wheel  bese,  go  incbe*. 

Extract  baai  the  Dctrea  Jaaiaal  el  March  ilH 

**  !■  hit  ioM  eirimatej  Pufc  CoaoilatioBer  Bdrer  uks 
ui  appropifatloa  of  S/as-oo  for  tbe  can  and  npur  of  his 
macBiaa.  The  automobile  coet  floo.  Up  to  date  the 
dtf  haa  apcnt  Bna  oe  h  for  lepain. 

-Secnurr  Hutibuft  ot  the  Paifc  Board  lajri  that  it 
coats  Sfo  per  anath  to  taa  a  atachiaa.  bat  Stieet  Com- 
aiiaaloaer  Maybury't  repom  shoe  that  he  has  paid  on  an 
areiage  only  $yo.  The  lowest  he  paid  was  $,.** 

fiMlidnar  ■athary*.  the  la  a  WiYSB 


r 


tW  Ways#  HsM  ■ 

(•siaU  cut).  4  cylioder 
(TCffticsO.  *4^  H.  P. 
motoTg  los-ia.  wheel 
beet.  tttdiM  fesr  truns 
Blanos.  nice  $t.ooo. 
WffWe  for  cst«k>i'ue. 

W«7M  Aate.  Ce. 
OetreH,  Mich. 


'  r- 


f  I 


National  Electrics 

EASY  TO  HANDLE'  — 

No  chauffeur  required  to  operate  a ' 
I’ttle  National  Electric  Automobile. 
Always  ready  and  safe  as  family  horse. 
Our  nev/,  attractive  line  of  Electrobiles,'' 
Runabouts  and  Stanhopes  now  ready  for 
delivery.  * 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

National  motor  vehicle  Ca 

'  li  't  j.'oab;  '  .s:;!,*.:.  ■I'uiiy  IS.  '  ' 


*  Mtmktr  Atmeriemm  Cmr  Ass^rtmhm* 

The  hdrertifements  in  Everybody’s  Magsiine  sre  indexed.*  Tarn  to  pace  3. 
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OLUMBIA  AUTOMOBILES,  covering  the  entire  field  of  Motor  Cai- 
!l  Service,  are  described  in  detail  in  three  catalogues  devoted  respectively 

to  Columbia  18  H.P.  and  35-40  H.P.  Gasolene  Cars,  Columbia  Elec- 
^  trie  Carriages,  and  Columbia  Electric  Delivery  Wagons  and  Trucks. 
These  are  not  only  the  handsomest,  but  the  most  explicit  and  carefully  arranged 
Automobile  Catalogues  ever  printed,  and  each  will  repay  the  careful  study  of 
every  present  or  prospective  owner  of  a  vehicle  in  the  class  it  covere.  Sent  fi'ee 
on  i^uest.  When  writing  please  state  which  catalogue  is  desired. 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

NEW  YORKi  134-6*8  West  39th  Street 
CHICAQO:  1413  Michigan  Avenue 
BOSTON :  74*6-8  Stanhope  Street 


MARINE  GAS  EN0INE3I 


When  in  neeH  of  a  motor  for  ymxr  boat  parchaaa  one  that  b  tried 
and  true—  don't  experiment.  We  are  pioneers  in  the  marine  gasoline 
engine  industry  and  we  build  nothing  but  marine  motors;  this  bour 
specblty.  Our  machines  are  not  bin  priced,  but  they  are  high 
grade,  and  embody  a  class  of  materiu  mnd  workmanship  that  b  not, 
and  cannot  be,  surpassed. 

requiring  from  s  to  ya  horse  power  and 
three,  and  four  cylinder  types.  F —  — 

and  for  sixe  and  speed  tnc  ^ _ 

Jump  spark  or  touen  spark  ignition. 

-  For  to  rti.  !■  wo  will  oood  yow  oar  eoarlete 

aad  haadioaely  lllaatrated  190a  eaUloKBr. 

>Vben  writing  ns  please  address 


SMALLEY  engines  are  built  la  sixes  soltnble  for  any  kind  of  boat 

— ' - - - *-*— t  ~z~z7  are  furnished  in  cue.  two, 

KS*  Easy  starting,  superb  speed  control, 
10  most  powerful  engine  on  the  market. 


Smalley  MoUr  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  A 


flE  family  refrigerator  is  too  often  a  source  of  disease.  Good  health 
demands  that  food  should  be  kept  in  strictly  sanitary  receptacles. 
The  food  compartments  of  a  "Monroe"  are  made  of  snow-white  Porcelain 
‘‘  ware  moulded  in  one  piece.  The  "Monroe”  is  the  only  real  Porcelain 
refrigerator  made,  and  the  only  one  having  food  compartments  with  rounded 
angles,  and  absolutely  without  a  joint  or  crevice — therefore  strictly  sanitary. 
<  The  "Monroe"  is  sold  direct  to  the  user  on  approval,  and  is  guaranteed 
I  .to  give  saiisiartinn..  Promyatahipnsaptatand  frei^htjrnppid^-  Our  descriptive 
catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Aodrbss  Department "C 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  Lockland,  Ohio— Station  R.,  Cincinnati 
New  York  Office  and  Showrooma:  ig  Eaat  iiat  Sueet 


I  T  ▲  Ar«  raised  in  one  tiiosUi; 

SQUABS 

^  iuawim.wsM>.  Scii4iM 

o«r  FREE  BOOK  and  Wwa  tlilt  iaaiCBMlj  lich  luduMiir. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 


i^r  fls  “slv/r  'nr- 
I 

: ;  .v  n  I  DA-  <  ;o? '  cj  k  i  r  r,  t 
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$27.»  ti  MMI  |a.»  UP 

GUARANTEED  BUGGIES 

Direct  lo  you  at  factory  priooa  aad  yov  aave  mfaldlcniea*a  profits. 
Oar  laiT*  catalogue  tells  all  abool  oer  no  money  with  order 
plan,  freight  ofer,  a  yean*  fuanntee.  and  how  we  aUp  anywhere  oa 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

We  make  140  stvini  of  eehteias  and  *00  ttylas  of  hsniosi  Get  i>ar 
oSert  before  you  buy. 

fFrit*  To-d^for  Fr**  Mo$uy  Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUQQY  A  CART  CO. 

B  636,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


OPENBUOaiES 


Ebe  Colorabo  (Bern/' 

A  beantiful  Oeaalne  Topas,  of  porM  wUic 

color,  6iieM  Diamaad  cot,  woBaerfuI  brilli  ncT, 

and  great  barrineie.  Eoiikned  by  laadin;  a- 
parts.  Far  aaparior  to  the  beat  imtatiaii  Da- 
maDd  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  faariMM 
these  nones  to  be  fsaaiec.  Spedal  pncc,  $>os 
each,  3  for  (joo.  Sise,  np  to  a  carats. 
Addtrw,  witk  raaUnsK*. 

■.  utaougg,  M*tmt  ta  CbH«. 
ten  Clutapk  StfcSt.  '  X>eBTer.  CoL 


If  SPIM  Preparaboos  bad  been  knoam  a  generatioa  afo,  aereet-tempered  and  clear-ekbuted 
people  would  be  the  rule  toaiay  —  c.huriiah  natures  and  poor  compleziooa  the  eaception. 
—The  SPIM  Phynctan. 


Who  ever  heard  of  a  peevish,  crying  baby  (because  of  [[*4 

sldn  affections)  in  a  home  where  -  Hence  these  tears. 

Spim  Soap  and  Spim  Ointment 

arc  known?  They  are  nowadays  indispensable  household  preparations. 
They’re  so  much  better  than  any  powders^  because  they  are  the  rational 
remedies.  They  keep  the  pores  open  as  Nature  intended,  instead  of 
doggi^.  There  never  was  a  soap  so  wonderfully  soothing  and  cleans¬ 
ing.  There  never  was  an  ointment  so  speedy  in  its  results.  There 
never  was  a  baby  whose  mother  was  not  glad  she  had  heard  of 
SPIM  Soap  and  SPIM  Ointment. 

And  they’re  just  as  effective  helps  to  grown-ups  as  they  are  to  babies. 

The  word  SPIM  it  one  of  our  own  coinage,  that  Sodium,  Potanium,  Iron,  Manganete, 
the  raluable  propertiet  horn  mother  earth  from  which  SPIM  Prcparationt  are  made. 

Start  Baby  Right — Start  it  with  a  bank  account  as  well  as  with  a 
clear  skin  and  cheerful  disposition. 


$$00  IN  PRIZES.  Our  **  Watch  the  Baby**  booklet,  seat  free 
oa  reoueet,  cxplaias  bow  that  %»m  is  awasd^  It  also  tcUs  more 
c»f  SPlM.  We  will  sead  our  interesUaE  attractive  Album  of 
**  4*0  Beaadfttl  Babies  **  upoa  receipt  of  oae  wrapper  of  SPIN 
S<mp  or  SPIM  Oiatmeat.  If  Toar  druEyiat  caa*t  aupply  you,  we 
wiU--tke  Soep  et  a$c.,  the  Oiatmeat  at  50c.,  poat^e  prepaid. 
But  sead  aa  that  dniEEiet’s  name  with  yoor  order  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  album  of  **400  Beautiful  Babies**  free  for  yoor  trouble. 

SPIM  COMPANY  IChu.  B.  Kiioz,  Piw.),  ^ 

4  Kaos  Ave.,  Johastowa,  N.  Y. 


NOTB.->My  name  it  ■  household  word.  As  the  sole  proprietor  of 
Kaoz*s  Celatiaet  which  has  the  larECSt  sale  oi  any  E^iataue  in 
America — Arrearr  ff  iCr  /Ar  fv.r/-~«veryoae  knows  or  me.  My 
word  and  mv  name  are  good  everywheia — they  have  always  been 
■o.  Hence  I  could  not  afbrd.  evee  if  I  were  so  IncUaed,  to  Eive 
mv  endorsement  to  sb^IUbe  in  which  1  had  not  the  fuUest  coa* 
Adeace  and  which  I  coara  not  back  ap  to  the  last  detrea. 

I  ^€rt0mm/lr  guMnstfe  SPIM  Soap  and  SPIM  Ointment  to  the 
women  of  America.  1  know  they  are  all  that  it  claimed  for  them. 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX. 
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THE 

Food 

WITH  THl 

Bavor 


Tjn  offer  yott  EGG-0^££  in  an  inner-lined,  air-tight,  germ  proof  package,  insur- 
^  ing  absolute  purity.  It  is  the  whole  grain  of  the  choicest  California 
wheat,  flaked,  crisped  to  a  dainty  brown,  flavored  with  pure  fruit  juices.  It  is  far  more 
healthful  and  delicious  than  bread,  craters,  or  ordinary  cereal  foods.  Why  buy  the 
slow  selling  kinds,  which  come  to  you  6  months  to  2  years  old,  stale  and  unflt  for  use. 

SAFEGUARD  TOUR  HEALTH.  BUT  EGG-O-SEE.  ALWAYS  FRESH. 

It  yoa  can  find  »  arooer  who  doea  not  Mil  Egy-O-SM  Mnd  ns  hia  name  had  10  oenU.  mentloiiiiig  this 
UmUoii,  and  wa  will  Mod  yoa  a  foU-aised  paekaga  prepaid.  AddraM  the  EcK*0-Sea  Oo.,  Qainey.  UL 
bPaataeOaaalaBdBoek7lleaatelBtwiMory,tlMaclMO(Cag04toalsliei  two  MehaMa. 


WHITE  MOUNTAIN 
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rThe  ^ 

Supply 
of  Hot  Water 
IfcTer  Runs  Out 
with  a 

Humphrey 

CRESCENT 

InstantanMus  r 

L  Water  Heater 


With  a  Creioeiit  Water  Heater  in  your 
bath-room  you  have  any  quantity  of  hot 
water  always  at  your  command — a  drop  or 
an  ocean  of  k.  Heats  so  gaOons  in  seren 
minutes  unnc  only  two  cents'  worth  of  w 
or  gasoline.  And  k  does  the  wort  in- 
alantb ;  the  water  simply  flows  in  cold  and 
out  hot.  Always  ready,  always  sure — a 
hie-loog  iriend  to  the  household.  The 
meat  economical,  durable,  and 
heater  made.  Scm  for  our  booUet 

“  Tkt  Ltuemy  •/  a  Balk  ”  It's  tree. 

Oar  other  ImsksaUneout  Heoter— the  Crescent 
AUTOMATIC— Sttf^jiUes  hot  wnter to  nUpoftSfkn 
bnilding  without  the  troubleofliehting.  Gostums 
on  and  off  automatically.  Catalogue  on  request. 

HPMPHMT  CO. 

Dept.  B  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SEE  COUPON 

(Possibly  your  nearest  grocer  handles  it  now) 
Barrington  Hall  is  a  rich,  well-matared,  well- 
blended  Mocha  and  Java  prepared  for  the  coffee 
pot  by  an  entirely  new  process.  It  is  c^  (not 
ground)  into  fine  particles  of  uniform  size  and 
is  freed  firom  the  dnst  and  bitter  tannin-bearing 
chaff— the  only  injnrions  property  in  coffee — al¬ 
ways  found  in  coffee  ground  in  the  old  way. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
“The  Secret  of  Good  Coffee’* 

It  explains  why  no  other  coffee  can  equal  Bar¬ 
rington  Hall  in  flavor,  and  why 

It  can  be  used  without  ill  effect 
by  those  who  find  ordinary  coffee  injures  them. 
One  pound  of  Barrington  Hall  (steel-cnt)  will 
make  20  cups  more  of  perfect,  full-strength  coffee 
than  the  same  or  any  other  brand  ground  the  old 
way.  A  delicious  Coffee,  not  a  tasteless  substitute. 

CAUTION;  Baker's  Barrington  Hall  is  the  only 
genuine  Steel-Cut  Coffee. 

We  own  the  process  by  patent  right;  and  roast, 
steel-cut,  and  pack  by  machinery  at  onr  factory  in 
1  and  2-lb.  sealed  tins.  There  are  so-called  imita¬ 
tions  on  the  market.  Your  protection  is  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  and  accepting  only  the  Original  Barrington 
Hall  Brand. 


The  White  Mountain  k  the  easiest  and 
quickest  freezing  apparatus  ever  invented. 
With  this  famous  freezer  you  can  make  an 

L  unlimited  variety  of  frozen  desserts  af  homt 
— «s*ily»  quickly  and  at 
trifling  cost. 


CUT  OFF  THIS  COUPON 
or  copy  coupoo,  fiving  msgirinc  sod  grocer's  name. 

BAKER  &  CO.,  (X)FFEE  IMPORTERS 
228  2d  Street  N.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Please  tend  me  wilhout  expense  sample  can  of  Barring¬ 
ton  Hall,  the  Steel-Cut  Cofliee,  and  booklet;  in  consideration  I 
give  herewitb  my  grocer's  name  (on  the  margin). 


LC  srfi  Turn  to 
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The  Whole  Wheat 
is  Good  to  Eat 


If  properly  prepared  for  the 
human  stomach. 

C.You  can  grind  up  “any  old  thing”  into 
meal  and  call  it  “  breakfast  food  ” — you  can 
even  roll  it  into  flakes— dirt,  cockle,  wheat 
and  all,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  farmer’s 
bin,  but  you  can't  make  Shredded  Wheat  that 
•way.  You  can’t  shred  anything  but  per¬ 
fect  whole  grains  of  cooked  wheat.  That’s  the 
reason  we  have  to  clean  the  wheat  so  thor¬ 
oughly  before  shredding  it.  We  then  cook  it 
and  draw  it  into  light,  porous  shreds  so  that  the 
stomach  may  extract  all  the  muscle-making,  body¬ 
building  elements  from  the  whole  wheat — elements 
that  are  discarded  in  the  making  of  white  flour. 

There  is  health  and  strength 
in  every,  shred  fifjt— 

shreds  of  life  ”  for  the  dyspeptic,  for  the  out-door 
man  and  the  in-door  man. 

^ After  you  have  tried  all  the  “others”  you  will 


Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 


the  one  staple,  cereal  all-day  food,  better  than  bread,  delicious  as  a 
breakfast  dish  with  cream  or  milk,  or  in  combination  with  fruits,  veg¬ 
etables,  eggs  and  oysters.  C.Triscuit  is  the  new  shredded  whole 
wheat  cracker — may  be  used  as  a  toast  or  wafer  with  butter,  cheese 
or  preserves.  Our  **  Vital  ^estion'*  Cook  Book  is  sent  free.  Write  to-day. 

>  THE  NATURAL  FOOD  COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls*  N.Y. 
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Oomlort,'  convenience  and  health  are  at  your  command  if  your  aieeping 
apartment  or  dressing  chamber  ia  equipped  with  a 'Jiaadtfd'  Porcelain  Enam< 
eled  Lavatory.  There  is  a  peraonal  sadafaction  in  having  a  modem  lavatory 
for  your  own  individual  uae,  alwaya  at  your  service  and  ready  for  your  toilet 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water.  Its  presence  obviates  the  necessity  of  pmr- 
tia|^  dressing  to  go  to  die  bathroom,  poaaibly  to  find  it  already  occupied. 

vtaated*  One  Piece  Porcelain  Enameled  Lavatoriea  by  their  anowy  v^te* 
ness,  chaste  design  and  smooth  service  are  an  adornment  to  any  apartment 
They  are  absolutely  sanitary  and  so  easily  kept  clean  and  withal  ao  eco* 
nomical  that  no  reason  remains  for  you  to  be  content  with  the  old-fashioned, 
unsighdy  and  unhealthy  wooden  wasbatand. 

The  lavatory  ahown  in  thia  illuatradon  is  The  Copley,  costing 
^iproaimately  945.50  not  counting  piping  and  labor  of  installadon. 

Our  Book  MODERN  BATHROOMS  ritow*  many  Dtuatrattona  of  beatttlhil  on# 
piece  lavatories;  prices  of  each  fixture  are  aiven  in  detail.  Thia  book  was 
prepared  by  experta  and  is  the  only  one  sivlna  expert  infonnation  recardina 
this  riKMt  important  enblect.  Free  to  any  addreaa  ior  six  cents  poetaae. 

CAUTION:  Ewrjr  (Ter*  Umrs »mr famranmt  "OttamamJ  OoW’laM. 

aad  hat  Mr  Tidaatmf  tan  ta  ikt  tmttidt.  Umlttt  lit  laM  amd  iradt-mark  art  m  tit  fa- 

lurtnu  an  IPmesr  M'art.  Arfmtt  nhHluitr—^tf  art  alHaftrttr  amd  ladl  tatt  ytm  mart  la  lit  tad. 

/StamUrdjisailavtQg.C^.  oept  a.  pittsburoh,  pa. 

Oficcs  ssi  Sbovrooai  la  Nee  York:  flamlmf  BaiUlst.  H-IT  WcM  liit  Street 
LoaSos,  Esflsod:  u  Holbors  VisSoct.  E.  C. 


Standard 

PORCELAIN  ENAMELED 
Baihs  &  One  Piece 
Lavatories 


The 
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PiMM  mention  Everybo^/’a  M«t»«inc  when  yon  write  to  •dvertuert. 
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Three  Generations  of  Genius 

AND  THE  MUSICAL  MARVEL  THEY  HAVE  PERFECTED 

Beneficent  nature  has  placed  within  A  third  son,  Howard  White,  also  deceased, 
the  soul  of  every  human  teing  the  love  began  tuning  and  constructing  organs  at  the 
of  music.  In  every  thousand  she  has  picked  age  of  sixteen,  following  the  profession  for 
a  few  for  the  richer  dower  of  the  ability  to  about  eighteen  years,  assisting  his  father  and 
produce  it  Among  primitive  people,  those  brothers  in  the  development  of  their  in¬ 
mortals  thus  favored  have  been  set  apart  for  struments,  the  SYMPHONY  and  the 
special  honor,  and  even  worshipped  because  ANGELUS. 

of  their  God-like  power  of  producing  melody  Mr.  F.  C.  White  represents  the  third 
that  would  stir  even  the  soul  of  a  savage.  generation  of  this  musical  family.  He  de- 
If  the  power  to  produce  music  in  person  veloped  an  unusual  talent  both  in  music  and 
be  a  great  mark  of  genius,  what  may  lx  said  mechanics,  at  a  very  early  age,  entering  the 
of  those  who  have  conceived  and  perfected  employ  of  the  Company  of  which  his  father 
the  means  by  which  anyone  can  pr<^uce  it  ?  was  and 'is  President.  The  U.  S.  Patent 
This  magnificent  faculty,  which  means  so  Office  amply  testifies  to  the  various  inven- 
much  to  every  man  or  woman  lacking  mu-  tions  of  his,  which  have  added  the  recent 
sical  genius  and  education,  has  been  conferred  remarkable  improvements  that  have  de- 
upon  universal  mankind  by  Mr.  H.  K.  White,  veloped  the  ANGELUS  to  an  instrument 
his  sons  and  grandson,  in  the  conception  of  almost  human  qualities, 
and  perfection  of  the  ANGELUS,  by  which  The  Piano-Player  conception  was  Mr. 
everyone,  from  the  child  of  three  years  to  White’s. 

the  musical  artist,  can  play  the  piano  with  .The  first  Piano-Player  ever  built — THE 
perfect  technique,  and  expression  limited  ANGELUS — was  Mr.  White’s, 
only  by  the  power  of  the  player  to  fee/  the  To-day  the  o«ly  Piano-Player,  with  powers  i 
music  being  played.  of  expression  tHat  a  committee  of  musical 

The  origin  of  all  good  inventions  can  be  critics  failed  to  distinguish  from  hand-play- 
traced  to  the  instinct  and  temperament  of  ing,  is  the  ANGELUS,  invented  and  im- 
their  inventors ;  and  the  student  of  history  proved  by  three  generations  of  musical 
finds  in  the  White  family  ample  indications  genius. 

of  musical  genius.  Mr.  H.  K.  White,  the  Towlay  the  ANGELUS 'principle,  for  the 
father,  was  born  in  1823,  he  taught  singing-  facilitation  of  technique — taking  the  place  of 
school  at  eighteen,  led  the  choir,  played  the  the  fullest  knowledge  of  notes  and  keys — 
violin  and  flute  in  church  for  noany  years,  promises  to  become  universally  combined 
In  1849  he  began  manufacturing  melodeons  with  the  piano.  Of  com^,  many  of  these 
at  New  London,  Conn.  His  oldest  son,  instruments  are  imitations  of  the  ANGELUS, 
Mr.  J.  H.  White,  was  from  boyhood  about  and,  like  all  imitations,  have  vital  shortcom- 
his  father’s  factory,  and  at  an  early  age  began  ings. 

the  study  of  constructing  instruments  and  the  The  ANGELUS  holds  its  position  of  pre¬ 
tuning  of  organs  and  pianos.  He  sang  in  eminence  because  it  is  an  original  inven- 
the  church  choir  at  twelve,  played  the  organ  tion,  whose  inventors  still  live — Father, 
in  church  at  seventeen,  and  continued  to  do  Son,  Grandson — all  of  unquestioned  musical 
so  for  sixteen  years  thereafter.  genius,  still  adding  constantly  to  its 

-ToMr.  E.  H.  White,  the  second  son,  since  powers,  making  it  more  human  in  its  pos- 
.•  deceased,  is  given  the  credit  for  the  concep-  sibilities,  more  artistic  in  its  wond^ul 
tion  of  the  idea  of  playing  the  piano  me-  effects.  The  imitator  who  must  ferret  bis 
chanically  by  means  of  the  music  roll,  and  way  around  patent  laws  is  naturally  handi- 
the. first  successful  device  for  the  work  was  capped,  and  his  machine  is  merely  mechan- 
constructed  under  his  direction  on  the  inside  ical.  The  ANGELUS  is  entirely  alone  in 
of  a  piano  in  1895  ;  from  which  time  until  the  powers  of  human  touch  and  expre»on.  ^ 
the  present  the  ANGELUS  has  been  plac^  The  ANGELUS  alone  gives  sou/  to  the 
I  on  the  imide  of  pianos.  •  music. 

In  I897^^  Jhad.  made  oinder  his  super-  Dominant,  live,  energetic,  ambitious,  ca- 
vision,  and  ^atflBtfld  by  him,  the  outside  or  pablegeniusip^esthe  ANGELUS,  to-day,  as 
cabinet  form  of  a  separate  piano-player,  ever,  the  pfb^minent  and  incomparable 
which  is  the  present  ANGELUS.  PIANO-PLAYER. 

The  adTcrtiMmcnti  in  Everyhedy’e  Mnguine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  pace  3. 
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Whose  are  these?  asked 
Lena. 

Van  Camp’s,  of  course,  Fd  ^ 
know  that  with  my  eyes  shut, 
says  Hans. 

That's  what  everyone  says,  who  has  once  enjoyed  the 
delicious  flavor  found  only  in  Van  Camp’s  Pork  and  Beans 
with  Tomato  Sauce. 

It  is  the  nutty,  solid  quality  of  the  Beans,  the  rich,  savory 
flavor  of  the  Tomato,  the  sweet,  subtle  delicacy  of  the  Pork — 
and  the  way  these  are  combined  —  that  account  for  the 
si^jcriority  Van  Camp’s. 

Van  Camp’s  are  made  of  the  best  Michigan  Beans, 
carefully  selected,  picked  over  and  washed ;  the  finest  Tomatoes, 
from  Indiana — noted  for  Tomatoes; 
and  delicious  Indiana  Pork.  r  x 


Van  Camp’s  have  the  quality 
and  the  right  proportions  —  and 
save  the  housewife  the  trouble  of 
preparing  them. 


Only  Van  Camp’s  have 
the  real  Boston  flavor. 


Order  from  your  grocer. 


VAN  CAMP 

PACKING 

COMPANY 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Plme  mention  Eyerybody’t  Magulne  when -you  write  to  advcrtitert.  ■ 
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Victor  June  Records  ^ 

The  most  wonderful  of  all  ^ 

No  finer  musical  records  were  ever  produced  than  the  new  Victor 
•  records  just  perfected  which  will  be  on  sale  at  dealers  June  ist. 

Thc^  are  doubly  remarkable  ;  Firsts  for  their  brilliant  array  of  world-renowned  artists  and  star  performers ; 
second,  for  the  wonderfully  clear,  loud,  and  purely  muucal  tone  of  every  record. 

YoO  will  hnd  them  a  musical  revelation. 


M.  43«i.  "  s»l 
M.  4JI2.  “Syl 
M.  4313.  “Syl 


Numbers  bcfnaoing  with  4  are  in  lo-inch  size,  $1.00  each ;  10.00  per  dozen. 
Numbers  banning  with  31  are  in  12-inch  size,  $1.50  each ;  15430  per  doaen. 

Arthur  Pryor**  lliind  BarltONe  Itelo*  hy  S.  W.  Mj 

"  Sylvia  Ballet  ’’—Marche .  Delibes  M.  434*-  '*  Mexico  ”  (  from  ’’Hunipty  1 

"Sylvia  Ballet  Valse  l.ctite  •  •  .  •  Delibes  M.  4341-  **  She  Waits  hy  the  Deep  Blu 

~  '  ~allet  **— Pizzicato .  Delibes  Bam  nolo*  hy  rrwhk  C.  Btai 


M.  4313.  **  Sylvia  Ballet  ** — Pizzicato .  Delibes 

M.  4314.  '*  Kakoezy  March  Huugariau  National  Air 
M.  4316.  **  Western  Ciii  March  ”  .  .  •  «  .  Harbridge 

313B1.  **  Fackeltaiiz”  (Torchlight  Dance)  .  •  Meyerb^r 

3i]Ba.  **  Tannhauser  Overture  ^ — Parti  •  •  Wagoer 

3t3B>  *' Taunliauser  Ovenure Part  II  .  •  •  Wagner 

31314.  Gioconda  Selection  .......  PoucmelU 

31^;.  **  Dv  the  Swanee  River'*  Plantatiou  Fantasia  MyddJetou 
SijBi.  **  Marche  Slave  **  (Coronation  March )  .  Tschaikowsky 
Pryor**  Or«he*tro 

M.  43tt.  **  A  String  of  Pe.irls  Walzes  ”  ....  Benjamin 

M.  43iy.  **  Araby ’—Intermezzo .  Johns 

M.  43tt.  **  College  Life  March  **(  vocal  chorus)  •  .  Frantzen 

jtyi*.  **  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ’*  Overture  Nicolai 

V  lotto  Holo  hy  Chorle*  IPAIoioloe 

M.  4336.  Medley  of  I ri^  jigs . 

hogrono  Holo  hy  Ml**  Florooee  Hoy  word  ( iute  obligato) 
M.  43sa  Serenade (Smg,  Smile,  Slumber)  ...  Gounod 

Cootrolio  Bolo  hy  MU*  Corlooe  Morgoo  (violtn  oblirato) 

M.  43SI-  "BcMBolt” .  Xitsass 

Teoor  B«lo*  hy  llorry  Maedoooosh  ( vkdia  obligato) 
3137C.  ** O  jesus.  Tbou  Art  Standing”  ...  Ambrose 

313;^.  **  Dn*k  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes  •  Old  English 
Teoor  Woton  hy  Uyroo  B.  Horloo  ( orchestra  ncc.) 

M.  4w>  ”Tbe  WaUz  Most  Change  to  a  .March,  Marie”  Helf 

M.  43*4.  **  A  House  to  Rent  ”  ......  Penn 

Teoor  ftolo  hy  Neory  Borr  (orchestra  acc.) 

M.  43|1  ”  In  the  Shade  of  the  <Md  Apple  Tree  ” 

Williaais  and  Van  Alttyuo 


BoHtone  Bolo*  hy  W.  Myem  (orchestra  acc.) 

M.  434*.  **  Mexico”  (  from  ”Hunipty  Duinpty”)  Cole  ami  Jolinsoii 
M.  434I'  ”  She  Waits  hy  the  Deep  Blue  Sea*”  Madden  and  Morse 


M.  434I'  ”  She  Waits  by  the  Deep  Blue  Sea*”  Madden  and  Morse 
Bon*  flolo*  hy  Prohk  C.  Btaoley  (orchestra  acc.) 

M.  43*A  ”  Auld  Lang  Syoe” .  Burns 

M.  43*9.  "Ea^  Street” .  Penn 

31386.  ”  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought  ”  .  .  .  Ambrose 

Borltooe  Boloo.h|r  Eiolllo  de  G^omo  (orcliestra  acc.) 

M.  43*5.  ”I.es  Kameaux  ”  (In  Freuch)  ....  Faure 

M.  43a&  ”l4i  Marseillaise  (In  French)  .  .  .  de  L’lsle 

M.  43*7.  ”  Largo  al  Factotum  ”  ( In  Italian  )  .  Itarbiere-Rossiui 

lrl*k Booahy  Billy  Morroy  ( orchestra  acc.) 

M.  434s.  ”  Paddy’s  Day” .  Mullen 

Todel  Booghy  Frook  Wtlnoo 
M.  433>.  ”  Emmett’s  Cuckoo  S^g  ”  ...  J.  K.  Emmett 

Uwoihy  MU*  Morno  oad  Mr.  Btooley  (orchestra  acc.) 
M.  4333.  ”  lust  My  style  ”  (from  ”  Fautana”)  .  Hubl^ll 


'  (from  "Fautana”) 


313117.  ”<;nicitix'*  .  . .  Faure 

llorry  Moodoooogh  ood  Hoydo  Qnortoi  lorchestm  acc.) 
B.  433y.  ”  In  the  Shade  of  the  Old  Apple  Tree”. 

WiUUms  and  Van  AHtync 
Hoydo  QooPtei  (with  orc*^estraacc.) 

B.  4334.  **  When  We  lJstene<l  to  the  Murmur  of  the  Piue  ” 

Robinson  and  B^khnowe 
B.  433$.  **1  Wonder  if  You  Miss  Mo”  ....  Sayder 
M.  4339.  ”  On  a  Summer  Night  ”  .  Williams  and  Van  Al^ne 

B.  434S*  ”  lu  the  Evening  by  the  Moonlight  ”  •  Bland 

Cooo  Boog  hy  Boh  Rohrri*  (orchestra  acc.) 

M.  4343.  "The  Mormon  Cooo” .  Smith 

CooUe  Boot  hjr  BoherU  ood  Morroy  (orchestra  ncc.) 

B.  4344.  ’'Farewell,  Mr.AI»ncr  Hemingway”  Jerome  and  Schwartz 


New  Red  Seal  Records.  Eames— Homer — Plancon— Scottl 

Numben  becuminc  8i  ue  lo-incb  tin,  tixa  etch.  Numben  faezinning  85  are  i,-incfa  lize,  tijoo  each. 

Mw.  Emiu  Ksbm.  Ii..raa.  (  Two  PuikMk  SoitC* . 

a,ote.  Vila.  Romto  m  Juliet”  ....  t«o6,.  <  (a)  ■■  Star  Spaavlcd  BuMr  ” . 

tsaaj.  **  Elcgi. "  (with  .Mtu  al>Ui(ata)  M.sMaM  ( (b)  “  Diaia '* .  . 

^  •  •»"*•.  “WhuUSjfl.iaT" . Schabeft 

Mare.  L.ala.  NaaMr- ('•■trail.  ^ 

*S°<9.  "Tut.  Ya  to  Me .  Lamwa 

1  I’.l  PI.M*..  Raaa  1 

I  tieb,.  **Chaat  du  Cbasmr**— Lhnorah . Meyerbeer  I 

I  tieaa.  “Credo** . Faure  I 

I  bsiibt.  ••I.e  Valloa-Medit.itioB " .  rKMiaotl  I 

I  •*“‘5.  “  J*'"*  <•«  Naaaretb " .  CKWuod  I 

I  }(»)•••-€  Lal»aro«" .  Ferrace  I 

I  •5®»*.Jji,)“La  Fmb«iler" .  Oer^ea  I 

I  A.t.al.  Meattl  Baritaae  I 

■  iledy.  “La  Maadoliaala" .  Paladiihe  I 

■  aio64.  Aria  “  n  re  di  Lahore  “ .  Manenel  I 

I  *9.47.  Aria  Do.  Carloa  “  Per  He  guiuto  ** .  Verdi  I 


UXIISC  HOMER 


On  mIc  at  dealers  June  Ist 

You  can  buy  a  genuine  Victor  as  low  as  $18.00 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 


rLAN(;ON 


Taow  OwKCToev,  PeMTino  and  BoOKamDiMa  CoaHAnv 


VIOLET  TALC 

/'with  the  omlv  perfect  sifter 


i^ir  patience  o' 
lize  the 


\A/e  Couldn’t  Improve  the  Powd< 


YOUR  FII 


The  particulaiyi^^maoes  not  \ 
that  will  mar  \ 

Those  wA  h  *lir  fingers  i  jptv*" 

fashioned  TalcvnJK<l9^r  toxes 
of  our  new  patSt^  sifter.  fkOQY^ 

It  is  as  smoMhly  finished  al^k  ^%ce  of  Sterlir^ 
stem-winding  w|^h,  concentrates  the  fa]l«f>^  ^ 
and  best  of  all  co^  you  no  more^  \  Vw*' 
The  powder  ima  wondafOi  c6mmnation.^i»^ 
qualities.  \ 


the  Bo) 


er  finger  nails  fv  anything 


ESTABLISHED  1806 


^gieCTE  CS.  CO. 

lous  Cashmere  Bouquet  Toilet  Soap 


the  old- 
^antages 


lifns  a^^^Iy  as  a 
i^l^U^'mesired  spot, 

)ilet  and  medicinal 


NEW  YORK 


